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Proposals Show Concrete Thirty Percent More Expensive 
Than Standard Mill Construction 


In view of the representations by advocates of con- 
erete construction to the effect that standard mill con- 
struction is very nearly as expensive as reinforced 
concrete, special interest attaches to two tabulations 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week from 
F. E. Davidson, Chicago architect and president of the 
Illinois Society of Architects. ; 

The tables that follow represent the lowest proposals 
received by Mr. Davidson’s office on a building to be 
erected for Walter E. Olson, of 42 South Laflin Street, 
Chicago. Mr. Olson, whose business is rug manufac- 
turing, decided to build an addition to his present fac- 
tory and at first purposed erecting the addition of 
reinforced concrete. 

With this idea in view plans and specifications were 
drawn for a concrete structure, the Condron Company, 
structural engineers of Chicago, doing the engineering 
work. After these plans were made the owner decided 
to find out what a standard mill building would cost 
him, with the result that another set of plans and speci- 
fications was prepared by Davidson & Weiss and bids 
were taken on both sets of plans, which amounted 
to practically duplicating the contemplated concrete 
building in mill construction as nearly as it is possible 
to have uniformity of design between the two types. 

The figures that follow are self-explanatory: 


Excavation, concrete foundations and brick ma- 


BONTY COMPICLO. 5-055. sine oie os wae sie oes cies $15,884.00 
Carpenter work complete...............-+.-- 14,374.00 
Miscellaneous concrete, including fireproof 

GAMING oracle tale isha ies spaialeeeig wate ais sfajetes's ster 3,547.00 
Structural steel and miscellaneous iron........ 7,150.00 
OGG AR Rers cist ec cters ys, sate ye ocala e Scars aL srn boners oi 138.00 
ROG STOO ec rs sinha, einrsils Slaio 7p ate nS Hea wi Masens 735.00 
RUD NEN opis 6.6 Cn, Das waa. esis d's! BSS Siw goo 145.00 
MARE ooo 62 oot orarehs les 6: disieraterle @io:d 2.8e0 euros 1,365.00 
RSS PERRIN os arias toy cco shes e te ussie ee eaves a uw,o 4, Sie aiss 1,436.00 
MUARO OD ESS ois )5 < cinhs. ss wk gates wis 6 ie Bs ers ays reyes 3,360.00 
PURO MCMDU DIOS = 5. nins. cnr no aisig ab. Scie Ses SSS 1,479.00 
Ae UMIRA MED en cots coe oe co Sera 6 aN io 8 oad SS wisi Siavetinn sé 720.00 
HPI oi ccie Wenniee esos sis oe ob Sid PRL SRE BI o% 615.00 
PNOCTRIO!: WAPI ss osc iss. 4.6 discs ee Nis iee, ersyelerd dies nice 1,100.00 
TUNGRIORENE So iale, sloSietsie lw aad ea G NS a os eisiadlatnw a 90.00 

1 EN OT ene AOS PCR re ee $52,138.00 


Exclusive of heating-and sprinkler equipment. 


The building is 55 feet, 114 inches x 124 feet, Tl 
inches in area, six stories and basement, and contains 
598,477 cubic feet; thus the cost of the building com- 
plete, exclusive of heating, sprinkler and architects’ 


fees, is 8454 cents per cubic foot. In figuring the cubical 
contents the space from the bottom of the footings to 
top of parapet wall is included. ; 

For the same building proposals were taken on the 
monolithic flat slab concrete design and the lowest 
proposals presented were as follows: 








Foundations, reinforced concrete, masonry and 
carpenter work....................00.000. $55,941.00 
Sheet metal.............00.0.00.0...00..0000. 138.00 
COB SHONES 606605 cece tees ces ceceteewwsccees 735.00 
ROOMND 6 6.2.55i. eee cae veeweacenecoedeacaee- 145.00 
Ci i 1,470.00 
Steel sash.......... 0... ccc cece cece cee eee 1,936.00 
Be ee 3,360.00 
Fire escapes.............. 0c ccc eee ee ee eee 1,479.00 
ee 790.00 
PGT 735.45 5. sie b's Sineiece cscs Seweasne es’ 725.00 
Electric wiring...................c ccc ceeee 1,250.00 
PTASEOTIN GE... 5 eens seen cect sna zewcse nen ~ 90.00 
NEGRIAY S60. 5 -d:0a0¢cs'e 0:6 6.4.0 4.6:5% os ann 6 048 SS OS $68,059.00 


Exclusive of heating and sprinkler equipment. 


The cubic contents of reinforced concrete design on 
the same basis as cubic contents for the timber design 
equal 585,467 cubic feet. Thus the total estimated cost 
of building, exclusive of heating, sprinkler and archi- 
tects’ fees, would be 111% cents per cubic foot, and the 
difference in first cost of the two designs, exclusive of 
heating, sprinkler and architects’ fees, is $15,921. 

Mr. Davidson says that the concrete design was 
made as inexpensive as possible and provided for the 
use of high carbon steel reinforcing material, and in 
other ways costs were cut as much as possible, in spite 
of which fact there was a difference of 254 cents. per 
cubic foot in the cost of the two types of construction. 

This seems to be a particularly striking answer to 
the claims of one of the large cement producers to 
which attention was called in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of July 29, 1916, and seems moreover to refute the 
claim made by numerous advocates of concrete con- 
struction to the effect that there is not over 10 per- 
cent difference between the two types. In this instance 
it will be noted that the cost of the concrete structure 
would have been about 30 percent more than the cost 
of the mill building, and this saving to the owner was 
effected in addition to the advantages he gained in the 
matter of quick erection, ete. The insurance rate is 
the same on the standard mill building as it would have 
been on the concrete structure. 
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A Specific Instance of Comparative Con- 


struction Costs 

A few weeks ago in discussing the table of theoret- 
ical comparative cost of concrete and standard mill 
construction issued by a cement promotion bureau the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pointed out that such theoret- 
ical figures were necessarily varied by the special fac- 
tors of any individual case, and this was particularly 
emphasized in some of the comments of architects and 
engineers in the interviews that were published at the 
time. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased, therefore, to . 


present upon the front page of this issue some exact 
cost estimates upon a building for which plans were 
actually drawn in both concrete and mill construction 
and on which bids were actually secured. 

The difference in cost between the mill construction 
building and the one of concrete depends very largely 
upon the spacing of columns and the interior floor 
spans. Wooden floor construction shows the greater 
economy over concrete in medium spans and moderate 
floor loading. Where the carrying of heavier floor loads 
or earrying them over wider spans is required this cost 
difference in advantage of timber constructions nar- 
rows and finally disappears, reversing in favor of con- 
crete. : 

It will therefore be interesting to indicate the spans 
that were used in this particular building. In width 
it has three spans, two of 18 feet and one of 14 feet. 
It has seven spans in length, six of which are 17 feet 
10 inches and one 17 feet 7 inches; 


The floor is carried by double girders, the heavy cross 
girders consisting of two girders laid side by side, each 
10x18 inches, the longitudinal floor girders being 8x16 
inches on centers of 4 feet 6 inches. On the fifth floor 
the longitudinal girders are set in between the heavy 
girders and carried by hangers. 





American Mills “Hold the Bag” for 


Canadian Manufacturers 


Reports from British Columbia points state that busi- 
ness there is in excellent condition and that lumber 
prices are from $2.50 to $8 higher mill basis than at 
Washington and Oregon mills. The prairie Provinces 
are taking large quantities of lumber. Under former 
conditions American mills would be shipping lumber 
into the Provinces, but the high duty plus the war tax 
has effectually shut them out. In contrast to this situa- 
tion our present laws invite the importation of lumber 
and shingles from Canada. The output of shingles in 
British Columbia has increased very rapidly within 
the last three years and millions of them are being 
dumped on the market in the States without duty. 

British Columbia lumbermen are in a fortunate posi- 
tion and can profit at the expense of United States 
manufacturers. At times when the market for lumber 
is better in the United States than in Canada the 
British Columbia mills can ship into this country, but 
when the condition is reversed the duty keeps American 
manufacturers out of the Canadian market. And dur- 
ing the whole time with her advantages in cedar 
stumpage and with the aid of the painstaking Chinese 
packer who puts up a good looking package of shingles 
the British Columbia shingle manufacturers garner the 
eream of the United States shingle business. This can 
hardly be called reciprocity. 





Accounting Outline for Merchant and 


Manufacturer ' 

The Federal Trade Commission for some time has 
been emphasizing the necessity of better and more 
uniformly standardized systems of bookkeeping in both 
manufacturing and merchandising. It has pointed out 
that the average manufacturer does not have the inti- 
mate knowledge of his cost that is necessary for the 
proper pricing of his product, and that the retail mer- 
chant is also often without the chart and compass that 
proper bookkeeping supplies. 

It has now done a very practical thing in issuing, 
under date of July 1, a book outlining the fundamentals 
of a cost system for manufacturers, and, under date of 
July 15, a system of accounts for retail merchants. The 
text for these pamphlets was prepared by the expert 
accountants in the employ of the commission and fol- 
lows established accounting principles. They are illus- 
trated by examples of proper forms for the more im- 
portant accounts, balance sheets, operating statements 
ete. 

These booklets are somewhat condensed, necessarily, 
covering ground that some accounting manuals take 
large volumes to go over. They follow a commonsense 
interpretation of accounting principles and may, there- 
fore, be safely accepted as authoritative as far as 
they go. 

The factory cost manual begins by separating all 
manufacturing operations into two classes—one where 
each order embraces the manufacture of a single special 
article and the other class where production is continu- 
ous of a given article or line of articles. Neither of 
these definitions hits the lumber manufacturing busi- 
ness very closely. It belongs roughly in the latter 
general class but is distinguished from those lines of 
manufacture where the purpose is to take certain stand- 
ard raw material and to make a certain definite stand- 
ardized product from it. Lumber manufacture neces- 
sarily works upon a variable raw material and the char- 
acter of the raw material governs the quality of the 
product quite as much as the character of manufac- 
turing manipulation. 

The other manual in discussing bookkeeping for the 
retail merchant is a very excellent recapitulation of 


the subject and might be read and studied with profit 
by every retail lumberman, no matter how high an 
opinion he may entertain regarding his own accounting 
system. It gives an excellent summary and explana- 
tion of the operation account, but does not carry the 
accounting of purchases and sales into departments. 
There are some lines of merchandising where depart- 
mentization may not be necessary, but in the average 
retail lumber business it is quite important because 
of the widely varying character of the merchandise, 
involving a marked difference in storage, handling and 
selling cost. 

Either of these manuals may be obtained free upon 
application to the Federal Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, DB. C. 





AccorDING to the Canadian Forestry Journal Canada 
produces $2,000,000 worth of maple sugar and syrup 
a year, a large part of which is exported to the United 
States. In the Dominion there are 55,000 makers of 
maple sugar and syrup utilizing the sap from the sugar 
maple trees on 550,000 acres. - 
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Live Solicitation Helps Swell the Retail 


Lumberman’s Trade 


One of the most notable changes that have come about 
in the art of retailing in recent years is the new attitude 
retailers have toward prospective trade and the efforts 
they make to get it. Every lumberman of middle age 
remembers when no yard advertised and when no particu- 
lar effort was made to locate new business or to stimulate 
the building desire. The yard owner of those days was 
content to wait until trade came to him. He was accus- 
tomed to say that if a man wanted lumber he would come 
to a lumber yard for it and not to a drug store, and 
that if he didn’t want it he couldn’t be forced to buy. 

Few yards in these days do not use advertising space 
in the local papers, but many are content to let their 
trade-getting campaigns stop with this formal publicity. 
Advertising is of tremendous value and no doubt will be 
increased both in amount and in efficiency. But there is 
still room for personal solicitation of the right kind. 

This personal search for business has to be organized 
to make it worth anything, and it has to be tempered 
by common sense. A man can not go from house to house 
asking people, please, to buy his lumber, but he ought 
to have some means of finding out which people are in 
the building mood so that he can concentrate his efforts 
upon them. To do this he ought to have as many points 
of contact with the public as possible. He himself will 
be able to learn of projected buildings from his friends 
and chance acquaintances, and he has a big opportunity 
to get additional information through the men who work 
for him. 

Every teamster, every yard man, every bookkeeper, 
every carpenter who deals at the yard, comes int@ touch 
with scores of persons whom the manager does not meet. 
If he ean induce these men to exercise a little curiosity 
of the right kind they can gather a wealth of information 
about building plans and hopes. No retailer can afford 
to overlook this possibility. 

Some managers use a system of bonuses and pay a 
certain amount to the one who discovers new business, 
but this often leads to discontent and jealousy among 
the men. If they are fairly treated and are led to feel 
that they have a real interest in the success of the busi- 
ness they will usually be glad to help out in this way. 
Those who are especially successful in scouting might be 
allowed more time to do that kind of work. It need 
interfere little or not at all with the regular routine of 
work, but in competitive territory it may be of great 
value in the business of getting new trade. The manager 
who says he would rather have his men stick to their 
work and leave the matter of getting trade to him is 
missing a certain amount of cooperation that might make 
a big difference in his balance sheets at the end of the 
year. 





The Humble Cow as a Fire Preven- 
tionist 

This being the heated season and copy being scarce, 
the following story, with little or no variation, is go- 
ing the round of the daily, weekly and lumber trade 
papers: 

UTILIZING SKIM MILK AS A FIRE RETARDANT 

‘*A recent discovery is that skim milk may be used 
in the manufacture of a fire-resistant covering for 
building purposes, especially shingles. This use was 
announced by Ernest McCullough, of Chicago, fire pro- 
tection engineer for the cement industry, in a recent 
interview. 

‘*Mr. McCullough stated that a mixture of ordinary 
cement and fine sand in a paste is effective as a fire- 
retardant preparation for shingles, but it wears away 
quickly as the wood absorbs the water, and the dry 
sand and cement blow away. 

‘*The casein in skim milk, he declared, is the medium 
used to hold intact the pigments in cold water paint, 
so by using skim milk without water the integrity 
of the paste is assured. 

‘* Furthermore, this use of skim milk in the preparation 
of certain paints is said to have been long known to 
the trade as a trade secret. Now it is given out to the 
general public so that any farmer can cover his build- 
ings with a fire-retardant paint made from the skim 
milk from his own farm, together with cement and 
fine sand. It also makes a waterproofing paint.’’ 

This is a story that breathes the genius of the trained 
press agent in every line. It appeals to the imagina- 
tion. Mother O’Leary’s cow comes at once to mind; 
the damage she did in the Chicago fire is to be atoned 
for. A mental kinematograph at once flashes the farmer 
climbing to the barn roof with his bucket of skim milk 
cement sundae, with his docile kine standing in the 
barnyard beneath and chewing the benevolently re- 
flective cud. It really should be done in film. 

It would be all right if only Ernest McCullough 
would stand hitched. Just at present he is doing a 
more energetic job of kicking than ever was possible 
to Mother O’Leary’s cow, with the slight difference 
that her energy was exerted at the proper moment to 
produce optimum results, while he, having attempted 
to suppress the initial publication of this item by moral 
suasion when something more strenuous was needed, is 
now endeavoring to round up and corral from all out- 


doors of newspaperdom a space-filler particularly tempt- 
ing to the editorial shears. 

In an article in the August issue. of the Cement Era, 
Chicago, Mr. McCullough (whose full title is Chief En- 
gineer, Fireproof Construction Bureau, Portland Ce- 
ment Association), had this to say: 

‘*A long step forward was taken in the construction 
of firesafe buildings when the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters prepared a building code, to be adopted 
as a whole, or to be used as a framework for an ap- 
proved code. This code is the basis of many now being 
adopted throughout the United States. One item in 
this code is meeting with great favor and that is the 
abolition of the wood shingle. The wood shingle is 
considered by insurance men to be a great fire menace 
and hundreds of cities are considering the definite 
abolition of this risk, following many which have al- 
ready acted. 

‘¢The writer was amused, and slightly annoyed, when 
he received clippings lately from many parts of the 
country wherein he was said to be advocating the use 
of a wash of Portland cement, sand and skim milk as 
a fireproof paint for wood shingles, thereby making 
the wooden roof fireproof. It appears as a propaganda 
on the part of the cement manufacturers to increase 
the sale of cement, and apparently makes the cement 
man an advoeate of the wood shingle. The statement 
is being send broadcast by the lumbermen. 

‘‘The facts are these: A few weeks ago an edi- 
torial appeared in a far western paper advocating the 
use of a cement grout paint to coat wooden roofs. This 
editorial was clipped by Mr. Wentworth, secretary of 
the National Fire Protection Association, and sent to 
a man prominent in the councils of the lumber manufac- 
turers. This man in turn asked the writer if he knew 
anything about the value of such a cement paint coat. 
The writer doubted its value and said that the wood 
would absorb the water and the cement would dry 
and blow away. He said that it would be necessary 
to use skim milk and thus make a cold water paint 
which would stick. Out of this friendly talk over the 
telephone was constructed the story now floating 
around the newspaper offices, which apparently lines 
the cement industry alongside the wood shingle advo- 
cates. ’’ 

This was of course written some days ago; and when 
interviewed by a representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN on Wednesday of the present week the writers’ 
attitude had somewhat shifted. He had apparently 
been receiving some more clippings; and one would judge 
by what he had to say that he was considerably an- 
noyed, and only slightly, very slightly, amused. He 
made a further statement that the original text was 
submitted to him and was promptly repudiated as an 
interview coming from him, and was given out over 
his protest. He said further: 

“*T requested a clipping bureau to send me all copies 
of the item, and am sending out requests for correction, 
and in addition have written to a considerable list of 
publications warning them against the item in case 
they should have received it. Thus far only two publi- 
cations, the Manufacturers’ Record and .the Boston 
Transcript, have published my correction, among the 
score or more I already know of as having published the 
original article. I received a letter from the Outlook 
regretting that the interview as published was not ac- 
ceptable, and hoping to be able sometime to publish a 
corrected statement. I expect to see this Gum-Swizzled 
Thing bobbing up here and there for the next twenty 
years.’’ [Adjectives censored. | 

It is not difficult to find reasons for Mr. MeCullough’s 
reluctance to assume the responsibilities of a parent in 
this instance. That casein is used in cold water paints 
is one of the widest open secrets of technology; neither 
is it any secret that something like 99.9 percent of 
casein paints are applied for internal use protected 
from the weather. A good casein paint would be 
about as durable as kalsomine as an exterior paint; 
and avout 400 percent more durable than the crude 
mixture under discussion. Skim milk contains about 3 
percent of casein (as caseinogen, a soluble form of 
casein), while any good cold water paint in which 
casein is used as the binder has a much larger per- 
centage. Two Government formulas for mixing white- 
wash, as used upon lighthouses, have gone the rounds 
of the press for twenty years or more, in one of which 
skim milk is used. It is thought to promote durability 
somewhat, but slightly. Casein, while insoluble in pure 
water, is soluble in the presence of weak alkalis as 
well as certain acids, and free alkali is always present 
in hydrated cement. Also, being a proteid, casein is 
not in itself an entirely stable chemical combination. 

These few feeble objections are not entirely insuper- 
able. A spray-applied cleaner for automobiles is 
claimed to ‘‘replace the elements of the varnish that 
are dried up and removed by atmospheric conditions.’’ 
There’s the idea; spray on more skim milk; or if it be 
too onerous for the farmer to spray his roof as well as 
his automobile a perforated ridge pipe could be de- 
vised, into which the healing fluid could be pumped 
from the separator. With due discretion, of course; a 
deposit of schmiercase over the farmer’s roofs might 
be edibly attractive to sharp teeth and bills of rodents 
and birds, inviting destruction from one source while 
attempting to repel it from another. 

Let the cow have her place among fire preventionists, 
even though Mr. McCullough declares her to be some- 
body else’s bull. 





Some Reasons Why Southern Dwelling 


Houses Burn 


The National Fire Protection Association has discov- 
ered that there are other contributing factors of dwelling 
house fires than wooden shingle roofs. Its Quarterly 
Bulletin for July in editorially discussing the subject 
of dwelling house fires of the South says: ‘‘ There is no 
doubt, however, that the main cause for the bad record 
can be attributed to moral hazard first, with shingle 
roofs and bad flues a close second. ’’ 

It also quotes from the Western Underwriter some sen- 
sible remarks that are here reprinted in full: 

‘‘There is, perhaps, no one cause that is responsible 
for the excessive loss rate, but altogether there are a 
number of facts that enter. 

‘*Tn the first place, southern dwellings are not built, 
for the most part, on solid foundations as they are in 
the North. They are set on piles or other wooden sup- 
ports, so there can be circulation under the house to 
keep it cool. In other words, in the South the resi- 
dences are built with the idea of having the interior as 
cool as possible, while in the North they are built with 
the object of warmth, 

‘‘The open fireplace in so many rooms in a southern 
home is also a prevalent cause of loss. Where wood is 
not burned, householders use a low grade of coal which 
cracks and throws out particles of fire. The construction 
is largely of southern pine, which is very inflammable. 

‘*Another cause of dwelling fires is the fact that but 
few houses are plastered. The price of lath is high and 
hence a kind of canvas is tacked over the studding and 
supports. This is painted and on it is pasted the wall 
paper. Between this paper and the exterior there is open 
space. This acts as a flue in case of fire. 

‘‘Altogether the southern house is very inflammable 
and when a fire is started it goes in a flash. Negro 
help, no doubt, contributes to some extent in the way 
of carelessness and shiftlessness. Then, in most of the 
southern States during the summer season, when the 
weather is hot, the house is thoroughly dried out, and 
that makes it even more inflammable. 

‘‘There are few partial losses on southern dwellings. 
When a fire gets started it means a total loss. ‘There 
is no time to get furniture out, because the whole struc- 
ture is almost as inflammable as celluloid. In other 
sections of the country, where houses are more substan- 
tially constructed, the total loss is an exception. There 
is usually opportunity for getting out household furni- 
ture and belongings, for the fire is not so readily spread 
in a short time.’’ 

It will be noticed that this insurance publication ig- 
nores the wooden shingle entirely in its summary of the 
situation. 

Just where the moral hazard comes first is also very 
clearly suggested by information in another part of the 
same periodical. It will be recalled that the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has adopted a standard sta- 
tistical form and organized an actuarial bureau for the 
purpose of receiving individual reports from the insur- 
ance companies upon fire losses, and compiling these into 
national statistics. The following condensed examples 
are taken from its report: 

‘*Fire December 21, 1914. One company paid a loss 
of $38.25 and another a loss of $40, each company sup- 
posing that it carried the only policy upon the risk. 

‘*Fire August 8, 1915, in household furniture in a 
brick mercantile building. Company A paid $175 and 
B $75 on separate adjustments, each in ignorance of the 
other insurance. 

““ August 2, 1915. Explosion in a farm barn. Amount 
of damage $800, as reported to company. Investigators 
unable to discover that any fire had oceurred. 

‘* April 24, 1915. Loss reported on household furniture 
in a frame building. Investigation showed the property 
vacant and unimproved. 

““July 10, 1915. Loss on frame dwelling paid by in- 
surance company. Upon investigation tenants stated 
there had never been a fire in the building. 

‘October 1, 1915, a company reported they had paid 
a loss of $235 on a frame dwelling. Investigation showed 
no evidence of the building ever having been damaged 
by lightning or fire. 

‘*October 10, 1915. Fire alleged to have oceurred for 
which the company paid a total loss. Investigation failed 
to show that any fire had occurred on this date in tiie 
premises or for the insured named in the report. 

“*May, 1915. Fire on which the company paid loss 
of $118.80. Investigation was unable to discover either 
the fire or the insured anywhere in the vicinity given.’’ 

As long as insurance companies pay out their money 
under such grossly careless conditions the moral hazard 
will continue to flourish and lumber will receive most of 
the blame for the consequent fires. 





THE American Walnut Association, with headquarters 
in Louisville, Ky., recently became the sponsor for a 
bright idea that occurred to some one of its officials. It 
offered a series of prizes for the best newspaper adver- 
tising done by furniture nierchants in the newspaper 
columns in the exploitation of American walnut furniture. 
The prizes have just been awarded, the first going to 
Youngstown, Ohio, the second to Chicago, the third to 
Cincinnati and the fourth to Newport, Ky. Honorable 
mention was also given to two furniture firms in Chi- 
cago, one in Cincinnati, one in Philadelphia, one in 
Omaha and one in Lexington, Ky. The result, of course, 
was to procure a considerablé amount of general adver- 
tising for this wood at a net cost of but $100 to the 
association for the prizes offered, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


SPECIFICATION CLEARNESS A CONTRACT ES- - 


SENTIAL 

Will you please give us your opinion on the following 
question: A contract calling for one million feet of No. A 
and better gum lumber where red gum is not specifieda—would 
the purchaser be justified in laying out the black gum and 
other kinds of gum and require red gum only, or would he 
be bound for other species of gum as well as the red gum 
inasmuch as the contract did not specify one certain kind 
of gum? 


[The above inquiry comes from Arkansas and the con- 
ditions of this somewhat vague contract will be inter- 
preted by local custom. Red gum lumber is, of course, 
not a distinct species. It is the heart wood of the 
ordinary gum. It is very doubtful if the purchaser 
could require the delivery of all heart gum upon an 
open order of this sort. On the other hand, the seller 
would not be permitted to include other distinct species 
or varieties of gum which were not ordinarily manufac- 
tured and sold in the form of lumber in that locality. 

Any contract is supposed to involve a meeting of the 
minds of the two parties making it. In the case of a 
contract of vague and uncertain meaning the construing 
of the contract in court is a matter of some uncertainty 
and the above answer attempts only to outline the gen- 
eral principles that, are usually followed. The court is 
usually largely governed by the commercial customs of 
the locality.—EpirTor. | 





HOO-HOO INSURANCE SYSTEM EXPLAINED 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 15th inst., making 
inquiries relative to the certificate issued under our death 
benefit policy, and also enclosing a number of questions 
upon which you desire information. 

Before answering the questions you ask I might say that 
at the time we made our contract with the Missouri State 
Life it was an entirely new proposition to both the insur- 
ance company and ourselves. We had, therefore, to leave 
a number of important points in abeyance until the plan was 
in operation for six months or so in order to see how it 
would work out and, principally, to find out exactly what it 
was going to cost us. 

The cost of this insurance depends upon the age of the 
members of the order. At the time we made the contract 
the only information we had to work on was those members 
who were in good standing up to March 9. On looking up 
their applications we found that while the majority of them 
had stated their exact date of birth a number had not, and 
we therefore had to make an estimate of what the average 
age of the membership would be. We were also without 
knowledge as to what proportion of the outstanding mem- 
bers would pay their dues and what their ages would be. 

We therefore arranged with the Missouri State Life that 
they were to issue a group insurance policy to the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo, insuring all of our members who 
were in good standing on March 9, 1916, and agreeing to ac- 
cept as risks all those who came in after that date, either 
by paying up current year’s dues, reinstatements or joining 
as new members; with this exception, they would not extend 
the insurance benefits to members who had passed the in- 
suring age of 65 years. 

I have had several conferences with the insurance com- 
pany and have finally got our contract worked out‘on a 
basis that I believe will prove entirely satisfactory to the 
order. It is my intention to embody a complete report of 
this insurance question in my annual report at the coming 
meeting in Memphis. I will also, at the annual meeting, 
have our original contract with the insurance company, 
which will be open to the inspection of the members present. 
I do not think it is necessary to print the entire contract 
at this time, as quite a portion of it is the regular preamble 
that appears in every insurance policy. 

I am, however, enclosing a synopsis of the clause which 
governs the future administration of this policy. This 
synopsis is printed on the editorial page of the August 
Bulletin, which will be mailed on Saturday. This clause 
explains exactly what a member must do in order to keep 
the insurance in force. It also explains that if a member 
does not pay 1917 dues by October 9, 1916, he can not 
participate in the policy until the dues are paid, and then 
he will have to wait sixty days before the company wiil 
reinstate him. The reason for this provision is that the 
insurance company insisted on having it, in order to avoid 
granting insurance to a member in arrears who is on his 
death bed or incurably ill and who would pay up his dues 
for the sole purpose of securing this benefit. This is in line 
with the thirty-day period which was in operation under our 
old death emergency fund and which, I understand, was for 
exactly the same reason. 

Now, as to your questions regarding this policy. Re: the 
clause in our certificate stating that this amount—i. e., 
$100—may be changed by the vote of the members at any 
annual meeting, considering annual dues: The reason this 
provision was inserted is that the amount of insurance we 
can pay depends entirely on what our income from annual 
dues will be. We have absolutely no means of finding out 
what our income from year to year on dues account will be 
and this clause was embodied in our certificate with the idea 
if, at the close of any Hoo-Hoo year, it was found that our 
income from dues was sufficiently large to enable the Supreme 
Nine to spend more money on insurance they would be at 
liberty to do so and thereby increase the amount of the 
benefit to the individual members. It also provides a safe- 
guard, in the event of a poor year when business is bad, 
dues collection slow, if the Supreme Nine find their prospec- 
tive income is not going to be as large as the previous year, 
for them to bring the matter before the annual meeting and 
arrange to have a smaller amount paid on the death benefits. 
This, of course, would mean making.a new arrangement with 
the insurance company, whereby we ould pay either more 
or less for the insurance they are giving us. 

In the event of the Supreme Nine desiring to make a 
change like the above the old policy would be cancelled and 
a new contract made, but the present policy the insurance 
company has made with the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
is incontestable, as far as the order is concerned, one year 
after March 9, 1916, upon which date it became effective. In 
this policy they agree to pay to the beneficiary of every 
member, who we advise them is in good standing, with the 
“aT mentioned in the enclosed memorandum, a sum cf 

D. 


_As to the incontestability of the individual member's cer- 
tificate: This is entirely up to him as to whether or not he 


pays his dues. A member who is in good standing in 1916 
is covered to September 9. If he pays dues on or before 
October 9 he is reinsured until September 9, 1917, and so 
on. If, however, he does not pay dues he can not partici- 
pate in the policy until the dues are paid, 

As stated above, it is my intention to present this matter 
fully before the annual meeting, as well as allow anyone 
who desires to do so to examine our contract with the insur- 
ance company. While we believe we have finally got this 
contract down to a point where it will be workable, still it is 
to be subject to a final revision before the annual meeting, 
at which time I will have the contract as it is to stand for 
the balance of the term of the policy. Our reason for doing 
this is, as stated before, we have found in operating this 
death benefit scheme that we had to wait a certain length 
of time in order to get experience and find out exactly what 
was needed in the way of governing clauses that would pro- 
tect both the company and ourselves. The memorandum I 
am enclosing, however, is a final draft that has been ac- 
cepted by both parties and is incorporated in our contract. 

I might say further about this insurance question that the 
Order of Hoo-Hoo was not bound to give its members this 
death benefit. The reason the Supreme Nine went into this 
matter this year was that they felt that with the increased 
dues it might be possible by strict economy to lay aside 
enough money to carry this insurance, with the idea of giv- 
ing a member, who thinks enough of Hoo-Hoo to keep his 
dues regularly paid, a real personal benefit, apart from the 
other benefits he derives by reason of his membership in the 
order, thereby making him feel he is actually getting some 
return for his money and acting as an inducement to keep 
up his interest in the order. This will also assist us in col- 
lecting our dues in September of each year and allow the 
executive officers to have an idea of what income they can 
expect during their term of office. 

I trust you will be able to attend the annual meeting and 
I am sure that any questions or doubt you may have concern- 
ing this policy will be fully explained there and you will 
find that the officers of the order have handled this thing in 
a way that is entirely for the best interests of Hoo-Hoo. 


Our Insurance Contract 


The following clauses, taken from our contract with the 
Missousi State Life Insurance Company, will fully explain 
how our death benefit policy is maintained, and the rules 
that will govern the future administration of this policy. 

The above mentioned policy came into force on March 9, 
1916, at which time the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany accepted as risks all of our active members who had 
paid dues and were in good standing up to that date. Those 
who paid dues or becom reinstated after March 9, 1916, 
came in under. the following clause in our policy : 

“This policy is issued and accepted with the express under- 
standing and agreement by and between parties hereto that 
in addition to the persons originally insured hereby the com- 
pany at any time during the continuance of this policy, upon 
application therefor, shall insure hereunder other mem- 
bers of the order who shall be admitted thereto, pay back 
dues or become reinstated therein, after this policy becomes 
effective, who have not passed the insuring age of 65 years.” 

The clauses governing the keeping in force of this insurance 
are as follows: 

“1—On September 9, or within thirty-one days thereafter, 
the order shall make settlement for the premium for one 
years’ insurance on all members in good standing on Sep- 
tember 9; i. e., on all members whose dues have been paid 
up to that date.” 

All members who pay their dues to the order for the year 
1917 before October 9, 1916, will be in good standing so far 
as their insurance is concerned and will receive the full 
benefit of the insurance for the entire year expiring Septem- 
ber 9, 1917. ‘Those members who do not pay their dues by 
October 9 will be denied the insurance benefit until the dues 
are paid and until sixty days after the payment of dues. 

The insurance company will reserve to itself the right to 
demand satisfactory evidence of insurability of any members 
who fall in arrears with their subscriptions to the order; 
that is, who do not pay their 1917 dues before October 9, 
1916, and the insurance company may reject any of such 
members as they see fit. 

The officers of the order must agree that they will not 
knowingly admit anyone to membership or reinstate a mem- 
ber who is not in good health or who is unable to attend 
actively to business every day for the full day. In this con- 
nection we suggest for the consideration of the order the 
possibility of changing the application for membership to 
such an extent that the applicant, himself, and the members 
vouching for him will certify to these conditions. Maybe 
you would be willing to amend your charter or bylaws. 

No new members eligible for insurance benefits are to be 
taken at an age greater than 60 years. 

The secretary-treasurer asks you to particularly note that 
continued insurance is dependent upon prompt payment of 
dues to the order. Dues are payable September 9 each year, 
in advance; not over thirty-one days’ grace is allowed. 
dues are not paid by October 9 the member loses his right to 
participate in the insurance until they are paid, and then he 
will have to wait a period of sixty days before the insurance 
company will reinstate him.—E. D. TENNANT, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, Mo. 

[{ The article recently published in this department on this 
subject did not question in any way the merit of this 
insurance system, but merely indicated the desirability 
of a broader general information regarding it upon the 
part of members of the order. This appears to have 
been very satisfactorily supplied by the letter which the 
secretary-treasurer has been at some pains to prepare, 
and members of the order may now attend the annual 
meeting more fully informed about the general phases 
of the subject and will require less discussion occupying 
valuable time in the meeting in order to bring out this 
information. The fact will be noted that members must 
pay their annual dues within the first thirty days of 
the year in order to maintain their insurance uninter- 
ruptedly, and that if they fail to do this they may be 
required to furnish proofs of insurability before rein- 
statement, which means that they must be in physical 
condition to pass a medical examination. This feature 
should greatly promote the prompt payment of dues by 
members and thus reduce the lapses from non-payment 
and in general promote the finances of the order. In 
this and other ways the insurance plan appears to be an 
improvement over the old death benefit plan and should 
be of material assistance in building up the order to the 
ideal in the minds and hearts of its loyal followers.— 
EDITOR. | 





: FORM FOR A STOCK BOOK 

As you know, we have recently started here as the Barnard 
Lumber Company. I am desirous of securing a stock book 
which will enable me to kecp a permanent stock record both 
of our lumber and hardware. If you have anything of this 
kind or know who has, if you will send me samples of same 
or cause same to be sent 1 will appreciate it. I will return 
whatever books I do not want and pay for those I keep.-— 
SARNARD LUMBER COMPANY, Barnard, 8. D. 

[There are a number of manufacturers of loose leaf 
books who supply a printed stock form suitable for the 
purpose above described. This is a stock ledger sheet 
containing a column for the date, second column for the 
item number—which is, of course, the number of the 
sales or requisition order upon which stock is moved out 
or of the purchase order upon which it is moved in—and, 
third, quantity columns—first for quantities in, a second 
for quantities out and a third for balance remaining on 
hand. It is easily possible by proper original accounts 
posted to this ledger to keep a running total of quantity 
on hand. A separate ledger sheet is, of course, used 
for each separate item of stock. The sheet is filled in 
at the fop with the particular kind of merchandise rep- 
resented by the account indicating the unit quantity, 
whether pieces, thousand feet, tons, or whatever unit is 
used for the measurement of that item. It is also de- 
sirable to indicate as to each item the minimum quantity 
at which it is desirable to re-order stock. 

A sample of such a form has been sent to the in- 
quirer.—EDITOoR. ] 


PROTECTING THE GRADE OF LUMBER 

I notice in your issue of August 5 on page 28, under the 
title of “How the Manufacturer Can Protect His Grade,” 
an article offering ‘‘a scrap of paper’ as a solution. 

In connection therewith I am pleased to inform you that 
my branding machine should be the means for the protection 
of grades, as all trimmed stock in the planing mill would 
bear in ink the trade mark or name of the manufacturer and 
the grade mark. Such lumber would be mixed with ship- 
ments of a similar grade that would not bear the grade 
mark but would bear the trade mark of the manufacturer, 
which trade mark would be applied as the lumber left the 
trimmer in the sawmill. Anyone receiving shipments would 
have sufficient amount of grade marked stock with his trade 
marked stock to identify the grade of the entire shipment. 
In some plants I figure that 40 percent of the ends of te 
lumber would be retrimmed in the planing mill at least on 
one end. ‘These ends, before trimming, would bear the orig- 
inal trade mark, but would bear the trade mark and the 
grade mark after trimming, as such grade marking would 
be applied at the cut-off saws in the planer. I think this 
would be the means of absolute protection of grades; besides, 
such grade marks and trade marks being placed on end of 
lumber in ink would serve as an advertisement for the dealer 
and to the customer. 


For the protection of grades of timbers I am offering a 
machine that will brand the name of the manufacturer, the 
trade mark and mill number, the grade and species mark on 
the ends of pieces of timber, also on the sides, once, twice or 
as frequently as desired, or successively on the sides three 
feet apart over the entire length of timber. These marks can 
be applied on one, two or all sides and the successive mark- 
ings are applied for the purpose of protecting the grade of 
timbers that might be put into shorter lengths and resold 
after shipment. They would serve as means of protection tu 
innocent contractors not familiar with grades and would be 
seen when cut up and placed in buildings as proof of grade 
to engineers, owners and inspectors, 

For finished dimension the impression of the different 
marks desired can be made with or without ink. 

These devices used in a plant would mean that all stock 
could be trade marked and the grade proved for every piece. 
I would be pleased to receive any criticism you may have to 
offer—J. G. McDonovuGH, McDonough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Eau Claire, Wis. 

[Mr. McDonough is the originator of a very clever 
machine that is being introduced for.the end marking 
of lumber products. 

The original article to which he refers quoted the case 
of a carload shipment of brick which was sold by a 
broker as No. 1 grade when it actually was No. 2; but 
the manufacturer had packed with the bricks posters 
that clearly stated that the carload consisted of No. 2 
brick, resulting in confusion and disaster to the dis- 
honest broker. It was suggested that this expedient was 
open to lumber manufacturers who might, if they de- 
sired to do so, include in the loading of every carload 
shipment a duplicate piece tally of the contents of the 
ear. It was freely recognized that this would not cover 
those cases of manipulation where the car is unloaded 
before reaching the eventual customer, but the sugges- 
tion was offered for what it was worth. 

The end marking of planing mill products with the 
grades, of course, offers no great difficulty, inasmuch as 
such material has already been seasoned, and it may be 
presumed that in the main nothing will happen to it to 
change the grade before shipment. In loading such 
material there is degrading of an occasional piece but 
this is, of course, infrequent as compared with the de- 
grading of material that has been seasoned since it 
passed the inspector, whether the seasoning be in the 
dry kiln or upon the yard. It is obviously impossible 
to endmark lumber at the sawmill with the eventual 
grade that it will pass after it has gone through the 
seasoning process; and the manipulation and mixing of 
lumber grades are practices that are probably largely 
confined to hardwoods that are sold in the rough. Mr. 
McDonough’s machine, however, provides a method for 
branding the finished material with the grade mark and 
thus should possess great value. 

Much of the lumber that is manufactured and sold in 
Europe—indeed, practically all of it—bears on each 
piece a shipping mark of the manufacturer, which means 
nothing to the initiated and yet which stands for a 
certain standard of quality. A book of such shipping 
marks is an elaborate affair, inasmuch as practically 
every manufacturer has his individual mark for each 
of his grades. The system that is growing up in the 
United States of association grades, uniform and clearly 
understandable, and of grade markings to correspond, 
will be greatly preferable to the complicated foreign 
system.—Eprron.| 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


With the last week of an unusually torrid summer 
season at hand and the fall season approaching, busi- 
ness in every line of commercial and industrial en- 
deavor seems to have been accelerated, with every 
indication pointing to the biggest and best fall and 
winter trade the country has ever enjoyed. <A perusal 
of commercial and industrial reports discloses activity 
in every line, an activity that not even the presidential 
election or a threatened tieup of the transportation 
systems of the country ean retard. Truly, it must be 
disappointing to the professional politicians to regard 
the apathy with which people respond to the efforts 
of spellbinders of low and high degree, but the fact 
is that the people are too busy and the country in 
general is tod prosperous to waste time on a discus- 
sion of politics. This does not mean that the people 
have lost interest and that they will not express their 
wishes at the polls but rather it indicates that business 
is in a satisfactory condition, with labor fully em- 
ployed, wherever it desires employment, and that indus- 
try is interrupted only by necessary vacations. To be 
sure, the crop situation is not all that could be desired, 
and in some sections the rosy prospects of a short time 
ago have been shattered and the crop yield will be 
much smaller than had been expected, but on the whole 
the agricultural sections are not suffering, because 
while the yield is lower than it would have been under 
more favorable weather conditions prices are sufii- 
ciently high to assure the agriculturists an abundance 
of money with which to meet necessary expenses, make 
improvements and additions to farm equipment and 
homes and to indulge in some luxuries. While some 
of the major crops are evidently going to fall far short 
of a normal yield there are many of the minor crops, 
not so important in themselves but in the aggregate 
representing a large proportion of the agricultural re- 
sources of the country, that will make splendid yields 
and thus help to maintain the general average. 


* * * 


The demand for labor both in the industrial centers 
and in the agricultural sections where many men are 
needed for the harvest is so urgent and wages offered 
are so attractive that there has been an exodus from 
many of the lumber manufacturing districts in both 
the North and South, and this helps to hold down pro- 
duction, because even if they desired to do so many 
of the mills are prevented from operating to capacity 
because of this shortage of labor. For example, a re- 
port from Jacksonville, Fla., states that more than 
5,000 negro laborers have deserted sawmill and tur- 
pentine camps in that section for the more attractive 
railroad jobs in the North. In the northern producing 
sections mills are hampered because the labor is leav- 
ing them to go to the industrial plants in other lines 
that offer fancy wages for both skilled and unskilled 
labor. The general building situation throughout the 
country is most satisfactory, reports of permits issued 
continuing to indicate that the building boom has not 
subsided but is in progress practically everywhere. 
Perhaps in no particular section is this more apparent 
just now than in parts of Wisconsin, where are located 
large industrial plants that have prospered as a result 
of the big foreign demand for their product; for exam- 
ple, at Kenosha, Wis., there has been such an influx 
of labor that housing has become a, serious proposition. 
To meet this situation and supply the demand for 
homes the mayor and prominent business men of that 
town have organized the Kenosha Homes Company for 
the purpose of building 400 homes. All of these houses 
are to be constructed of wood and each with its capa- 
cious lot and comfortable arrangement will represent 
an investment of $2,500. This means that $1,000,000 
will be expended in that town in the building of homes, 
and as the plans of the company contemplate that Ken- 
osha dealers shall furnish all of the material and Ken- 
osha contractors do the work there should be a splendid 
demand for lumber and other building material in that 
section. Other towns in that territory are undertaking 
the building of homes for the people employed in their 
industrial plants, much along the same lines. This 
matter of home building, of course, is not confined to 
that particular section but in other parts of the country 
as well, especially throughout New England, there is 
much activity along this line that is creating satisfac- 
tory business for the lumber dealers. 


* * * 


While the threatened tieup of transportation through 
a national railroad strike makes it prudent for the rail- 
roads to hold off as long as possible extensive improve- 
ments or extensions the traffic has grown so tremen- 
dously that they are compelled now to come into the 
market for large quantities of. material. In the hope 
that prices, especially on steel and its products, would 
be materially reduced by the end of summer building 
projects were held up, but the hoped for reduc- 
tion did not come; on the contrary, the heavy 
demand from foreign countries that are at war has 
increased rather than slackened and there is no indica- 
tion now of any reduction in steel prices for a long 
time to come. This being true, a new buying move- 
ment of railway equipment has recently been inaugu- 
rated and car builders are flooded with inquiries and 
orders for rolling’stock. Some incidents that show that 
the railroads have. suffered because of their delay in 
placing orders for cars while awaiting a reduction in 
the price of materials were given in a recent report 


that says that an ore carrier received bids on 500 cars 
when plates sold at $2.10. This equipment is very 
much needed and delivery was asked by April, 1917. 
Because of high prices all bids were rejected. This 
same road is now preparing specifications and will be 
in the market within a few days for 500 or more cars 
and faces the necessity of paying a premium on the 
current price of $3 for plates and a corresponding ad- 
vance on shapes. Another railroad in the middle West 
recently was in the market for 500 to 1,000 refrigerator 
ears, but bids for them were rejected because the com- 
pany felt sure that prices would decline before the 
equipment was needed. Inquiries and specifications are 
now being prepared by this company for 2,000 refrig- 
erator cars and 1,000 steel gondola cars for which it 
will have to pay higher prices than it would have paid 
if the order had been placed at first. Active inquiries 
for freight cars that have been sent out recently in- 
clude New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 1,000 40-ton box 
ears; Minneapolis & St. Louis, 500 to 1,000 box cars; 
Delaware & Hudson, 1,000 hopper cars. St. Louis & 
San Francisco is said to be in the market for 1,000 box 
and 1,000 hopper cars, while Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul is reported to be considering the purchase of 
5,000 cars. In addition large orders have been placed 
for heavy repairs and reconstruction, among these being 
1,000 cars to be repaired for the Illinois Central; 250 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio and 500 box cars for the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. These are but a few 
of the orders and inquiries that are afloat and they go 
to show the activity that may be expected in the car 
building line during the next few months and should 
create an excellent demand for car material of all 
kinds. In addition to the heavy demand from domestic 
roads a French railroad magnate is now in the United 
States making an investigation with a view to spend- 
ing in this country $3,290,000 for railroad equipment. 
This is Petrus Chambois, president of the Northern 
France Railroad system, who ina recent interview 
said that he found mills and factories in this country 
burdened to more than capacity with orders and that 
he had offered bonuses in many instances to manufac- 
turers for deliveries of cars for certain dates but they 
could make no definite promises. All of this activity 
in the railroad equipment business incidentally means 
a good demand for lumber, a demand that will be 
shared by lumber manufacturers in all producing sec- 
tions. 
* * 

That it is high time that the railroads were buying 
additional rolling stock is a statement that will meet 
with the approval of lumber manufacturers generally, 
judging from the numerous complaints that are now be- 
ing made of the inability of shippers to secure equip- 
ment in which to ship out orders for lumber that have 
been placed and on which delivery is urgently required. 
A perusal of the news reports in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the various lumber manu- 
facturing centers will show that a car shortage already 
exists in many sections and that manufacturers gen- 
erally expect an acute shortage of transportation 
equipment that is going to interfere materially with 
the prompt delivery of lumber ‘later in the fall. 
Especially in the South is this shortage of cars already 
being felt. Mills located at junction points where 
there is competition for the business they have to 
offer of course will be the last to feel the effects of 
a shortage of cars, and at these points there is as yet 
no material lack of equipment, but mills located on 
single lines already are suffering and indications are 
that the car shortage this fall will be about as serious 
as it was early in the spring of the year, when at 
many points in the South it was almost impossible to 
secure box cars in which to ship material that could 
not be sent out in unprotected open cars. As this 
ear shortage seems certain the wise thing for dealers 
now would seem to be to anticipate their fall needs 
and place their orders while there is some assurance 
of securing delivery within a reasonable time. Also 
it is the part of wisdom for both shippers and con- 
signees to codperate with the railroads in the matter 
of quick loading and unloading in order that the cars 
may be kept in actual service as much of the time 
as is possible. 

* * * 

Conditions in the southern yellow pine territory con- 
tinue to improve and the situation there is stronger now 
than it has been at any time for several months. The 
continued curtailment of production has had a salutary 
effect in restoring the equilibrium between supply and 
demand and manufacturers generally are urged to con- 
‘tinue this curtailment policy until there can be no dan- 
ger of a recurrence of the most unsatisfactory conditions 
that have prevailed. Reports received by the AMERICAN 
sLUMBERMAN this week indicate that retailers have bought 
more liberally than for some time and that lineyard con- 
cerns have been large purchasers of lumber. An espe- 
cially active demand is reported from Texas, and dealers 
throughout the Southwest are replenishing depleted stocks 
and preparing to take care of an unusually active de- 
mand that will follow the harvest season and the mar- 
keting of farm products in that territory. The yellow 
pine trade also has felt the beneficial effects of large 
orders placed by the ‘Government for material for army 
use, many millions of feet of lumber, largely the lower 
grades, having gone into consumption for that purpose. 
The Panama Canal also is taking a large quantity of yel- 
low pine and shipments for export also are showing a 


satisfactory increase. The railroads are buying heavily, 
and altogether the southern pine mills have little cause to 
feel dissatisfied with the present situation. As a meeting 
of a number of Texas and Louisiana yellow pine pro- 
ducers this week reports generally were of a highly opti- 
mistic nature, showing that all of the mills are well sup- 
plied with orders and that prices have shown a material 
advance over those recently in effect. The trade barome- 
ter of the Southern Pine Association for the week ended 
August 18 shows a larger number of unfilled orders on 
hand than has been the case since early in the year. With 
162 mills showing unfilled orders on their books amount- 
ing to 22,674 cars and with fall buying just beginning 
to get into swing certainly there is no reason to expect 
a dearth of business in that section at any time during 
the balance of this year. This barometer shows actual 
production to be a little more than 10 percent below 
normal; shipments 3.83 percent above normal production, 
while orders are in excess of normal production 14.8 
percent. Thus the statistical situation in yellow pine is 


quite satisfactory. 
* * 


On the Pacific coast the situation is slowly improving, 
though some time will be required for the lumber trade 
to recover from the blighting effects of the labor trou- 
bles that have existed all along the Coast and that have 
interfered seriously with shipping and with the earry- 
ing on of the retail lumber business in California.’ The 
improvement in yellow pine conditions is expected to help 
the situation on the west Coast materially and manufac- 
turers in that territory view the situation more hope- 
fully. Production at 116 of the principal operations in 
Oregon and Washington last week was 10.45 percent 
below normal, and as demand for west Coast products is 


increasing the tendency of the market is toward higher ° 


prices than have prevailed. While there is still a scarcity 
of vessels for overseas traffic the situation in that respect 
shows some improvement and the mills are enabled to 
send out to foreign ports larger quantities of material 
than has been the case for a long time. There is a big 
demand for the product of west Coast mills for foreign 
delivery, Australia especially being a heavy buyer. Some 
extensive shipments have recently been made to Aus- 
tralia, to Chile and to India and one shipment is reported 
of 1,250,000 feet of long timbers by rail to the Atlantic 
coast for transshipment to Europe. Redwood manufac- 
turers are experiencing a good demand for ties from 
English and South American buyers, while the domestic 
demand for redwood lumber has shown a distinct im- 
provement within recent weeks. Especially is there a 
good demand for clears to be remanufactured into pipe, 
tanks and silos. Domestic railroads are also coming 
into the market for redwood ties, the Southern Pacific 
lines especially being heavy buyers. Manufacturers of 
California white and sugar pine report an active demand, 
especially for door stock and box material. Inland Em- 
pire mills also report a good demand for their product, 
especially in the agricultural districts. 
* * * 


A very satisfactory condition is reported in the north- 
ern pine trade, northern pine mills having enjoyed a 
demand that has considerably exceeded their production. 
Reports to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion show that production for the first months of the 
year amounted to 438,425,336 feet, while shipments for 
the same period amounted to 577,107,834 feet. The 
production of lath, however, was somewhat in excess of 
shipments. The report shows production for seven months 
115,471,200 and shipments of lath for the same period 
of 107,576,300. As previously stated, the labor situation 
in the North seriously hampers the operation of many 
of. the northern pine mills and as a result production this 
season will be below normal. 

* * * 


At wholesale centers in the East hardwoods are re- 
ported to be steady in demand and price, plain and 
quartered red and white oak, basswood and thick ash 
being in greatest demand, although there is a strong 
eall for all kinds of hardwood flooring. Low grade 
chestnut, chestnut posts and poles, gum, beech, birch, 
maple, poplar and cherry are all reported to be selling 
well at firm prices, while there is a fair demand for 
mahogany and the fancy woods. The veneer industries 
are reported to be unusually busy and are heavy buyers 
of walnut and mahogany, a report from Indianapolis 
stating that there is strong rivalry among buyers to 
secure walnut timber, as a result of which logs bring 
top prices. Furniture factories are all exceedingly busy 
and the furniture exhibit in Grand Rapids this season 
had the largest attendance of buyers ever known, more 
than 1,700 being in attendance. As a result of this 
heavy buying the factories are crowded with orders and 
a big demand for all of the woods used in the furniture 
industry is sure to prevail. 

* * * 


In North Carolina pine low grades seem to be more 
in demand, particularly stock sizes of culls and edge box. 
A perceptible lull in buying generally is noted, however, 
large buyers seeming to hold off with the hope of secur- 
ing lower prices, but so far the mills continue firm, 
manufacturers believing that present and prospective 
conditions warrant a strong expectation of better prices 
than have prevailed. The call for dressed lumber has 
slackened off somewhat but prices are being firmly held. 
The situation in the cypress producing territory con- 
tinues favorable and the same is true of hemlock, in 
both the northern and eastern producing sections. 
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DOMESTIC fe “oe Plat eg re at Ottawa, Ill.; box makers in front; German attacks in Galicia slowed up the Russian 
> ¢ © ° are . « - 20 ye « "itic . . _ 20 7 
Secret servies men on August 16 uncarthed a plan to ayo Ketan int Row Wath Chey mat eeeas pumueln, Tis advance, August 10 both, British and French forces scored 
ng manufacture and circulate a large number of silver certifi- louis - : ‘hatte “a, Te ma” 4 strians alc part ge mee Rae 7 be yee Moron 
see “ ao Louis, Mo.; street car men at Chattanooga, Tenn. ing Austrians along the Isonzo front; Lisbon a 2 
t at t N York ¢ g g ; n announced 
rO- cates and treasury notes in New York City. Report made August 20 shows the daily expense bill of that Portugal will soon place an army in the field to co- 
ti- General Funston was reported to have recommended Au- New York City to be $362,844. The figures for the McClellan operate with the Allies. Two British light cruisers and a 
gust 18 that troops be withdrawn from Mexico, saying that and Gaynor administrations are given’as respectively $541,- German submarine were sunk in a naval battle in the North 
ip- the main object of their expedition had been accomplished. 809 and $664,161. The debt of the city is $150,000,000 Sea August 20; Bulgarians pushed on in Greece and cap- 
ial According to,advices of August 21 the national guard now greater than the interest bearing debt of the United States; tured two more forts; British and French repulsed foes and 
on duty at the Mexican border will remain there “until it at the beginning of the present calendar year it was $1,155,- Russians repulsed Austrians and occupied heights behind 
1e- can be withdrawn without again endangering American lives A Stokhod. Compilation published August 18 shows Austrian 
ed and property.” A bond issue of $130,000,000 has been Organization of a movement to have the anniversary of the losses to that date to have been 830,000 men, with total for 
asked of Congress to meet the expenses of the Mexican cam- birth of the Marquis of Lafayette observed on a national the last three months fully 1,000,000. August 21 the Allies 
on palgn for the coming year. Official announcement issued at scale is announced at New York City. Exercises in honor continued the offensive in the Balkans; Serbs captured the 
th exico City August 16 provides that all foreigners who in- of Lafayette will be held there and at various eastern cities Bulgarian first line; Struma River is crossed; reports 
at prety ts ge ne pM reine yank ee a September 6. Fg | oe Roumanian activity in codperation with 
f ee e ssio explore and exploit oil lands, tim- Qe . Ser ae e ae the Allies; Russians advance on Hungary and capture 2 
ng berlands or fisheries in that country, must make formal sekenhe Shieed oe Fe ker Fg anegre anew ot — eb my towns; Italian declaration of war on Germany was momen. 
a 5 declaration before its department of federal relations that jyent building in cours a Roar aanee te St D aemes ene- tarily expected, as was Portugal’s active participation with 
; they renounce their treaty rights and are to be considered Now York. Angust 230 en Ene BTONX, sreater the Entente Powers. British, French and Bulgarian suc- 
ng to have only the same privileges as Mexicans. The declara- oy ee cesses were reported August 22; Berlin reported Russian re- 
ial tion will not be recognized by the United States Govern- Consumers may profit to the extent of a million dollars pulses on the Kovel front and in the Carpathian passes; 
Ww ment, on the theory that American citizens can not renounce yearly if the fine of $100 imposed upon a packing house com- German battleship was sunk by a British submarine in the 
their treaty rights except by renouncing their citizenship. pany at Yonkers, N. Y., August 23, establishes a precedent. North Sea. August 23 the British made gains at Thiepval; 
yn, August 22 Secretary Lansing announced that the American The company was fined for charging for meat containers at Greek forces prepared to resist the drive of Bulgarians 
1.8 members of the joint commission to undertake settlement of | the same rate as for the meat they contained. toward the Aegean Sea; Russians stormed two heights on the 
is differences between Mexico and the United States will con- After consultations of railroad officials, representatives of |. Hungarian side of the Carpathians; Italians captured Aus- 
— of | hoagie 9 2 oon ers, Fp gt = og aa ob ager) ~ ——, i nce and egg pei 3 a dead- trian positions in the Tofana area. 
eorge Gray, 0 ilmington, Del., an r. John R. Mott. o ock in the situation of the possible strike of 400,000 men ; as 2 itis 
New York City, all of whom have accepted their appoint- was announced August 24, emphasized by inability of the G By an order on counts eemek Argent. 38 the British 
ments. The first of the conferences between the representa- contending interests to agree on arbitration. The brother* British sublect peggy Sage Ireland Nets Lig cpl not 
1g, tives of the two Governments will be held in New York City hood representatives on August 23 declared to the Presi- fo fret of March 1916 comeon British subject, has since 
: : ca athe 7 s “pasha cdige 1e first of March, 1916, come or may hereafter come to the 
de September 4. pron —, ei tee — eg — answer to hava United Kingdom from parts beyond the seas.” Violations 
Jews of Chicago had acc lk af by Augus demands within forty-eig ours in order to avert a strike. } ; Bas he goer <a ; ; 
mu of $573,000 for pi Rg meres 5. font Ppa per Pg Railroad officials declared that concession in regard to an °F the order will be regarded as summary offenses. 
ve They aim at securing $600,000. 8-hour ye and s genom for Reamer vr gow’ of po pie ma = the areené mae > is illegal, the fine of $250,000 im- 
ry- * ae A ‘ . 7 payment presaged a general raise in freight rates and were posed upon e city of Brussels by German authority for 
, .,Nine persons seeking relief from the heat in and around assured by the President that he would aid in securing such the celebration on its national fete day July 21 was rod 
e Chicago were drowned August 20. Medical authorities of the raise if found necessary and would work for passage of a ported, August 21, to have been remitted 
lp city, after a close study of prostrations during the receut ij] in ‘Congress enlarging and reorganizing the Interstate A compat ’ ee art 
tid hot spell, attributed 98 percent of them directly or indi- Commerce Commission, as desired by the roads. President pe eae b ng to Pac ype yr geen the submarine merchantman 
rectly to alcoholic indulgence. Wilson was reported as having in reserve two plans of last fte apg Rng a Sy : ae of he Weeee, August 29, 
2€- Estimates made August 20 placed the country’s spring resort—legislation establishing an 8-hour day for employees sata Gawinel aa pent me lng i Mey org sor a 
in wheat crop at only 143,000,000 bushels, or a total crop o£ of common carriers, and legislation providing for Government of a regular submarine service between th a it i Sta oo 
nt pe on ae yim ge ergs less than — and a re- a * gah see if ptionoes $3 eee ae a en and Germany. The submarine freighter aman was neneaael 
° quirements, sanadian wheat crops are also reported very August e railroads were reported willing to accep e Aug’ : ring seals . way ge y r¢ 
18 short, as is the domestic corn crop. General advance of ghour provision. che wong ee ee eee Ie ee 
er from 5 to 6 cents in the price of a loaf of bread is said to : 
ity be in contemplation by bakers throughout the country, to FOREIGN PS or gin) peeseunins reaee sft. the wee ro 
ake effect within a week. During the current week sugar ; : ‘ ; 50 ini : seriously oltered at Faris in the establishing throughout the 
ct sold in the principal markets at $7.50 a barrel, an Pre Thirty persons were reported killed and 150 injured by an country of matrimonial bureas under the direction of mayors 
ivi 7s ice N ‘ps ; = os earthquake that centered at the city of Rimini, Italy, Au t os : oe ‘ ie 
to Civil War price. Flour prices have risen 15 percent and b i to Trieste, Austri a. cities, towns and villages. Special registers are sug 
ial other foodstuffs in as heavy or heavier proportions. The  Sust 18. The disturbahce spread. to Arieste, Austria, anc gested, in which eligible young people can sign their names, 
H International Institute of Agriculture at Rome reported W@S noticed as tar north as oe give ages and professions and secure life partners. 
1g August 21 that the world’s wheat crop is 25 percent less Ludwig III, king of Bavaria, according to a report of Political deadlock in the Danish cabinet threatens to 
on than that of last year. Prices of hogs in Chicago August August 24, was stricken with apoplexy and his condition was nullify the sale of the Danish West Indies to the United 
me 22 made a new high record, with supplies light. said to be serious. States, or postponement of ratification of the sale until 
18- Abram I. Elkus, recently appointed ambassador to Turkey August 18 the British made small gains on the Somme autumn. 
ed sailed for Sofia August 17, He announced among other pur- 
tic poses his intention to assist American schools in that coun- 
3 MEASURES MAY INSURE RESPECT FOR SHIPPING RIGHTS 
ofl i What is said i be a Practical, gas testing device for 
se in mines and confin Bes ; erfec i itain i i 4 
tic Pittsburgh (Pa.) Scones Te pon Tage R annie ol to WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 23.—As was to have been Britain is determined to go to any lengths in her cam- 
oe be entirely practicable in actual tests. expected, diplomatic representatives of the Entente paign to stifle German commerce and trade, not to say 
a Because of recent storms off the Alaskan coast fears are Allies already are showing great concern over the pro- the trade of any firm that has had or is having deal- 
De, pea nachag ste oe eeeeey a ee eee Bear ant vision inserted in the shipping bill in the Senate under ings with Germans, whether it be located in British ter- 
. é retic explorer, who ha vit s ; i i i i 
ng not been heard trom for two weeks prior ey ie 23 and which United States customs officials are erven authority y ritory = neutral soil. wie ‘ 
fic who seeks to join Vilhjalmar Stefansson, the Canadian ex- to deny clearance to ships that refuse to receive cargo With the provision in the shipping bill for the pur- 
f plorer, at Banks Land. A United States revenue cutter is for American firms for any other reason than lack of pose of meeting and blocking the operations of the black- 
‘a looking for the schooner. cargo space. list the collector of customs at San Francisco would have 
m- Washington This is a reprisal measure against the British black- authority, it is believed, to refuse clearance to any ves- 
ct, Secretary of State Lansing has issued a white book con- list, which has been adopted by France and Italy and sel that could not give assurances that it was in posi- 
taining tabulated copies of correspondence with European made a part of their campaign to throttle German and _ tion to carry American cargo to its destination. 
pore ge Reiger aprations that anne come os = = Austrian commerce, and, incidentally, to prevent as far While the end of the present session of Congress is 
ent. e subject of armed merchantmen is dealt with a : . ed | i i j i i i 
length and it is shown that all the Allied powers have firmly 2% possible the expansion of America’s growing foreign — at —- ~— is talk of still further legislation 
th- rejected the proposal without “guaranteed German promise’ trade. 5 2 : BUGHLOFIZING the resident to meet the exactions and 
a to conduct war in a different manner. There is talk of the British and other diplomatic rep- restrictions of the Allies. One of these would empower 
yn. ‘ roar . paper’ by Aniaet Hed ee eoectal Foca age ap- resentatives raising the point that such a measure would the President to lay an embargo from other countries 
se pointed by the national committee of health officers to study i isi isti i ies. which refu rmi imilar arti 
ia infantile paralysis gave warning that steps must be take violate the provisions of oe es age ae pane “ “y be pe — exports of similar ee from 
he to guard against the disease breaking out next summer. The There is every reason to believe, however, that it wi ne Unite ates. his 18 a provision of the revenue 
or Fas ei Maggs rae oes that all children under 16 have wale remain in the bill when it becomes a law and will be bill and can hardly fail to become a law. 
orm hea certificates when leaving an infected area an : ; imi i M i y 7 ‘ a i0i i 
he laid down rules to be observed in preventing an outbreak or used by President Aina = — eer ype nay at ra ‘ ce ge tg —— bag for a joint resolution 
of to aid in checking the disease. Since the epidemic broke least of those features of the ac ist which clearly in- authorizing the President to_ ay an embargo on muni- 
hs out 11,717 an mad been reported re Asaeet 18. Deaths terfere with the rights of the United States as a neutral tions of war or any other articles of export when in his 
od i reported Augus n Springfield and Chicago, lll.; pation. judgment such action became necessary to compel a 
adison, Wis.; D h h =the ‘ , P ‘ . z = o 
on pore jhe va xe caatetiate caktae Shieetoe —. Administration officials have gotten little satisfaction proper observance by foreign nations of the rights of the 
ny tricts. Trenton, N. J., reported 141 new cases August 22 from Great Britain or her allies regarding the black- United States and other neutrals. 
his ie ws oe date. : listing of American firms and individuals engaged in 
resident Wilson vetoed the army appropriation bill Au- foreign trade. The tendency especially of Great Britain 
ust 18 because of i i & : 40r ; : 
certain retire le ae ee ee nae oe. ie er to tighten up the Spe vo American COAST LUMBERMEN DEMAND RAILROAD ARBITRATION 
cordingly, the bill was passed by the Senate August 23 andis and other neutral commerce wherever possibile. 
re- expected to be passed by the House. High-handed interference has not been lacking. This SE ee ee ” ee ae West 
nd August 18 the Senate passed the Government shipping jg illustrated by the action of British authorities in re- . , | ag i Alo Sign sccciggy Pal sa re 
sh bill. It calls for appropriation of $50,000,000 to be ob- nals rt of the cargo of the British steamer Chi- Coast Lumbermen’s Association view with alarm the 
tained by sale of Panama Canal bonds and to be used in Lg g - 2 administration suggestion that freight rates be increased 
ng purchasing and operating merchant vessels. The bill has ese Prince, bound from San Francisco to Manila, even on dstuetinn of senneition ten) ts aetiondl , 
de also passed the House. An amendment authorizes the Treas- before the blacklist was proclaimed. The collector of cus- heans of absorbing the increased railroad operation 
ch ury to refuse clearance to vessels that discriminate against fined the Chi Pri $25,000 and that case i costs in the event of a compromise in the strike situa- 
< : American commerce. stk panei si eo ginal gee i yyw and what case 1S tion, putting the trainmen on an 8-hour basis. J. H. 
August 22 the American embassy in Constantinople was in- ' i. : 3 Bloedel, president of tl 3 ¢ ’ 
‘or structed by the State Department to make representations Even while the case of the Chinese Prince was pending, a ld = B. be on ? 7 5 a meas : = : 
ies to the Porte in behalf of the Armenians who are threatened and despite a vigorous but unanswered protest to the » expresse e views of North Coast Jumber 
2) by the Turkish advance into Persia. British Government against the removal of a part of manufacturers in a telegram sent to President Wilson 
lis Ensign Fitzhugh Green, American naval officer who repre- i+, cargo on the specious plea that it was consigned to last night as follows: 
sented the United States on the Crocker Land Arctic expedi- ae go : os | ae ne & 7 P 
to -, of 1918, interme’ ue Navy Department 2 his arrival oe es subjects,’’ the mde — ae an ne feat bom eg ery pssociation, yegpennting fe 
n at Copenhagen Augus , after an absence of three years. ong a few days ago repeated the offense in the case o e Ss a orthwest, em , 
«- News of others of this party was not given. His report seems the tS sitish eens Salve also bound from San Fraa- men in sawmills and 95,000 men in allied industries such as 
to discredit the existence of the so-called Crocker Land that FREY ‘ 2 A logging operations, shingle mills and woodworking factories, 
on Peary believed he had discovered. cisco to Manila—or between two American ports. shipping 200,000 carloads of forest products annually, pro- 
me "The Philippine bill providing for independence of the In the case‘of the Kafue the British authorities re- fests against any increase in the cost of railroad operations: 
his islands when the Filipinos have demonstrated their ability moved all cargo and announced that that portion not into new fields on account of our long distances from consum- 
nd to maintain a stable government has been passed by the  consioned to “‘enemy subjects’? in Manila would be ing markets and freight rates which are proportionately 
Senate. Conference reports on the child labor bill, Philip- gne y J A ; higher than competitors’. We have been working for a 
Ire pine independence measure and the naval appropriation bill transshipped and forwarded to destination by another reduction in existing freight rates in order to get increased 
beg approved in the House August 18 without a record ship. This means, of course, that Great Britain does not distributing markets, but an increase in railroad operating 
war propose to have another British steamer libeled by the costs will not only forestall the possibility of such reduction 
aoe bs pinay roesing noe tecarg Ae poxposs, Ae American collector of customs at Manila but will probably, mean om, fncresse in lnmber freight rates 
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Labor unrest developing during the week, exclusive of the 
pone great railroad strike, included 35,000 coal miners in 
issouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas; continuation of 
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ditions, is beyond the comprehension of officials here. 
Only one explanation is offered, namely, that Great 








in anticipation of just such a situation as now has de- 
veloped that this action was urged. 
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STORM CAUSES DAMAGE TO RETAIL YARDS 


Losses on Texas Coast Reported Comparatively Light 
—Disasters Shown in Detail 


Houston, TEx., Aug. 21.—The first reports of storm 
damage to retail lumber yards on the Texas coast and 
in the path of the West Indies hurricane have just 
been received here. They indicate that the losses will 
be comparatively small and nothing like at first ex- 
pected. The most serious damage so far reported is to 
the yard of the Kingsville Lumber Company at Kings- 
ville, which was one of the towns to suffer severely from 
the storm. The amount could not % a but 
together with the building of the J Ragland Mer- 
eantile Company the damage is ahd at $15, 000. At 
the same place the damage to the Southland Lumber 
Company and the Kingsville Furniture Company is re- 
ported to have run into the thousands. 

Damage to the yards of the South Texas Lumber 
Company at Corpus Christi, Riviera, Harlingen, San 
Benito and Laferia is estimated by Thomas Blake, sales 
manager, at not over $500 for each place, caused by 
damage to sheds and roofs. The yard of the Southland 
Lumber Company is reported unroofed and the one at 
Mission not damaged. Mr. Cooke, sales manager, is 
making an inspection trip to the yards. 

John F. Grant, who has a line of yards on the border, 
returned to Houston today after’a more or less exciting 
trip of inspection during the progress of the storm. 
At Sinton, where he stopped the night of the storm, 
the yard suffered slight damage, not over $300. At 
the Robstown yard, half of the shed was unroofed and 
the building twisted out of shape, the damage estimated 
at about $1,000. Slight damage to the yards of the 
MeMurry Lumber Company is reported by Thomas C. 
Spencer, who has heard from the managers at the San 
Benito, Mercedes, Port Lavaca, Port O’Connor and 
Seadrift yards. The Rogers Lumber Company at San 
Diego and the Taylor Lumber yard at Woodsboro were 
badly damaged. 

Damage to silos, windmills and other structures in 
the storm area will run into high figures, no estimate 
at present being available. 





INSURANCE MEN FEAR ORDINANCE REPEAL 


MontTGoMeErY, ALA., Aug. 22.—Insurance men in Mont- 
gomery are alarmed over the systematic fight being made 
at Birmingham for the repeal of the anti-shingle ordi- 
nance and many are of the opinion that upon the Birm- 
ingham decision rests the question of a fight for the 
repeal of the ordinance which has been in force several 
months and which has caused many lumber concerns not 
to handle wooden shingles. Kalfred Kreth, general 
agent for the Home Insurance Company of New York, 
has been in communication with agents of his company 
at Birmingham regarding the status of the shingle or- 
dinance fight. 

The information in Montgomery, however, is encour- 
aging to the fire insurance men, who claim that the 
Birmingham commissioners. do not favor repealing the 
anti-shingle ordinance. If the ordinance is repealed it 
is very probable that a fight for the repeal of the Mont- 
gomery ordinance will be made right away. If the city 
commissions there, however, take no action the lumber- 
men here may postpone the fight, according to many. 





WILL GUARD AGAINST BLISTER RUST SPREAD 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 23.—F. L. Washburn, State 
entomologist, has made a report on the blister rust which 
is attacking pine trees in northern Minnesota. He says 
that _ for several seasons will be required to 
check the plague, which has been found in two nurseries 
near the a astern border of the State. Both nurseries 
were immediately quarantined as to shipments of five- 
leaved pines, currants and gooseberries. The disease 
travels in the spring from the pine trees to current and 
gooseberry bushes, passes through certain stages on the 
bushes, and back in the fall to the pines. It cannot pass, 
Mr. Washburn says, from pine to pine, or from bush to 
bush. Men employed by the State located the rust on 
wild currant and gooseberry bushes five miles from one 
of the infected nurseries. 


CONTRACTS TO HANDLE CYPRESS OUTPUT 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 21—The Pine Plume Lum- 
ber Company, of Montgomery, Ala., and Savannah, Ga., 
has made a contract with the Hebard Cypress Company, 
of Waycross, Ga., to handle that company’s cypress out- 
put exclusively, giving the Pine Plume Lumber Company 
an additional yearly output of 35,000,000 feet of cypress. 
This contract is in addition to one made with the Big 

Salkehatchie Cypress Company, of Varnville, 8S. C., to 
handle its output, as announced in the August 12 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and another made with 
the Black River Cypress Company, of Gable, S. C., to 
handle its entire output—20,000,000 feet annually. 








PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT REPORT FAVORABLE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 23.—July showed a decrease 
both in production and shipme nts as compared with June, 
in statistics furnished by 28 mills to the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, but shipments again showed 
an increase over the corresponding month of last year. 
They were 80,030,220 feet, compared with 72,495,089 
feet last year, when thirty-two mills reported an increase 
of 10.4 percent. Shipments for the first seven months 








of the year were 577,107,834 feet, compared with 404,- 
070,312 feet for the same months in 1915. Lath ship- 
ments were 18,474,800 for July and 107,576,300 for the 
seven months, compared with 19,436,500 for July and 
105,835,060 for the same seven months in 1915. 

Production was 106,892,374 feet for July, to 111,380,- 
172 last year, a decrease of 4 percent and the first de- 
crease registered this year. Production for seven months 
was 438,425,336 feet, compared with 392,367,743 feet 
last year, an increase of 11.7 percent. Lath production 
was 27,567,700 for July and 115,471,200 for seven 
months, compared with 30,589,840 for July and 108,924,- 
859 for the same seven months of 1915. 


START CONSTRUCTION OF BIGGEST TABERNACLE 


Materials Being Delivered for Vast Structure to Be 
Built of Wood Only, Even to the Sawdust Floors 








Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—Thousands of feet of lum- 
ber are being delivered at the old American League base- 
ball grounds on Huntington Avenue to be used in the 
construction of what ‘Joe’? Speice, official builder for 
Billy Sunday, promises will be the biggest tabernacle in 
the world. 

Quite apart from their financial interest in the project 
as important consumers of wooden building material, 
Boston lumbermen are watching the development of the 
plans closely because this $40,000 one-story structure is 
in many ways a remarkable advertisement of the safety, 
economy, strength and all around excellence of wooden 
construction.: Chairman William E. Blodgett of the 
building committee, former mayor of Woburn, Mass., 
himself a prominent dealer in substitute-for-wood build- 
ing materials, voiced the opinion of 20,000 committeemen 
and workers in the Boston Billy Sunday campaign, rep- 
resenting 275 churches backing the local movement, 
when he said at the dedication and ground-breaking cere- 
monies a few days ago: 


The snow was two feet Jeep last winter when we selected 
this site. We examined every accessible spot we could find in 
Boston. We finally selected this spot because it offercd 
transportation facilities, central lecation and from every 
standpoint seemed most desirable. It is owned by the Bosten 
Elevated Company and we found General Bancroft a genial 
and splendid man to do business with. We found the build- 
ing commissioner of Boston fair and impartial. But we found 
that the law did not permit such a building as had been 
erected elsewhere. 

We went to the legislature to seek relief—not necessarily 
financial relief, although this was taken into consideration 
when a matter of $5,00@ or $10,000 additional expense was 
necessary and was to come from the pockets of the people. 
Right here let me emphasize again that the committee did 
not seek any special legislation when it went to the legisla- 
ture. We did not start out for a special bill. We never felt 
that the Billy Sunday crowd should have any special privi- 
lege. 

Some three months ago I went to the circus held here on 
these grounds. I went for a purpose. I sat on a wooden 
bench, twenty feet in the air. Men about me were smoking 
and throwing their matches about. And yet they were hold- 
ing those meetings within the law. Certainly the building 
we intended to erect would be safer than that. 

The reason we asked for a special bill was because the 
chairman of the committee on mercantile affairs suggested 
it as the proper action. So much for special legislation. 
The governor vetoed the bill: It seems we must take the 
mat on this proposition. 

We have with us here today, I see, our old friend Joe 
Speice. There is lots of color in Joe. I hope the papers wiil 
not say that I said he is a colored man. He is a fine type 
of Pennsylvania Dutchman. Joe planned a building 305 feet 
long and 215 feet in width. But when the plans were 
changed Joe said we should have a building not only larger 
than the largest Sunday tabernacle ever built, but larger than 
that. It will be the biggest building of its kind ever built. 
And Boston will be stirred as never before in this great 
structure. Men and women will be brought to a realization 
that there is a God, and that is the main thing in this entire 
movement. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature about the Bos- 
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(LEFT) WILLIAM E. BLODGETT, FORMER MAYOR OF 
WOBURN, MASS., AND (RIGHT) “JOE” SPEICE, BILLY 
SUNDAY’S HEAD ARCHITECT 








ton Billy Sunday tabernacle, so far as lumbermen are 
concerned, is the statement of the builders that prac- 
tically as much lumber will be used in the $40,000 build- 
ing with brick walls as would have been used in the 
$30,000 building entirely of wood, originally planned 
before Governor McCall announced the veto that probably 
will defeat him in the coming State election, although 
it made happy the saloonkeepers who were rooting for 
him in the last State campaign. 

This tabernacle, said to be the largest one-story struc- 
ture ever seriously planned, will have a roof entirely of 
plank; the steel columns will be covered with wood; the 
seats will be of wood; the floor will be of sawdust, re- 
newed daily or when hygienically necessary, and the 
walls will be lined on the inner side with wood to a 
large extent. In other words, it wil? be practically a 
wooden tabernacle, according to present plans, but so 
constructed in conformity to existing Boston building 
laws that brick and steel men will havea chance to get 
several thousand dollars’ worth of business. 

About fifty mechanics and twenty laborers will now 
rush the work so that the tabernacle will be ready to 
receive Billy Sunday on Nov. 12, when he has promised 
to arrive in Boston and start things in a sensational 
manner capable of stirring the soul even of a Harvard 
president. 


CITIES USE WOOD BLOCK PAVING INCREASINGLY 


Chicago Lays Additional Miles—Many Other Centers 
Incline to Wood Blocks 





The Ayer & Lord Tie Company, which does an ex- 
tensive business in wood paving blocks throughout the 
middle West, reports that this type of pavement is 
growing in favor in Chicago continually. At the pres- 
ent time in Chicago there is being laid, or has just been 
completed, the following: 

1 mile on East Sixty-first Street, 

1 mile on Michigan Avenue, 

1% miles on Stony Island Avenue, 

1% miles on Archer Avenue, 

1 mile on Sixty-seventh Street, 

1% mile on Ogden Avenue, 
4% mile on Grand Avenue, 

mile on east end of Irving Park Boulevard, 

34 mile on west end of Irving Park Boulevard. 


Besides this numerous smaller jobs and repairs are 
going on and street car companies are paving their 
right-of-way on Sixty-first Street, Michigan Avenue and 
Archer Avenue throughout with wooden blocks. Alto- 
gether 200,000 yards of wood blocks are being laid or 
have been laid this year in Chicago. 

The noiseless feature and permanency of wood block 
paving are increasing its use throughout the country 
and many cities are following the example of Chicago 
in laying wood block paving. At the time of Judge 
Hughes’ visit to Chicago, William Buckholz, a commis- 
sioner of the park board of Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Chicago and saw the advantages of wood blocks in 
paving intersecting streets and boulevards where the 
traffic is extremely heavy. As the result he went back 
to Kansas City and aided in securing adoption of an 
ordinance calling for the’ paving with wood blocks of 
intersecting boulevards and cross streets, where the 
traffic is exceedingly heavy. Kansas City also has a 
number of streets being paved with wood blocks at the 
present time, the principal being Walnut, Main and 
McGee Streets, Southwest Boulevard, Baltimore Ave- 
nue, Fifteenth Street and Burnside. Also a number of 
bridges and viaducts are being paved with wood 
blocks. In all approximately 150,000 yards are being 
laid at the present time. 

Reports from other cities indicate that a great deal 
of wood block paving is being laid this year. Minne- 
apolis leads with 350,000 yards; St. Paul next, with 
200,000 yards, and Detroit with 150,000 yards, and it is 
expected that next year still a larger amount of this 
type of paving will be laid in Chicago and it has re- 
cently been specified that the Twelfth Street viaducts 
will be paved with wood blocks. This will call for 
50,000 yards. It is also announced that property own- 
ers on West Twelfth Street, from Michigan Avenue 
to Ashland Avenue, are rapidly indicating their pref- 
erence for wood block paving where the street is being 
widened, according to the city plan commission, and 
it is thought that wood blocks will be laid on this en- 
tire stretch. About 50,000 yards’ more will be required 
to pave this section. 





MANEUVERS HEAVILY LADEN SCHOONER 
UNAIDED 


Banoor, Me., Aug. 22.—Bangor lumbermen are con- 
gratulating Captain 8. W. Woodward, of the stout lum- 
ber schooner Minnie Chase, on the accomplishment of a 
feat that perhaps has never been duplicated by a 
Penobscot River lumber skipper. Rather than waste 
time hunting up a crew, Captain Woodward has just 
brought his vessel with a full cargo to Bangor from 
Penobscot unaided. The sturdy skipper, who has been 
at sea since 1877, when -he first gripped a tiller, sailed 
the heavily laden schooner in fairly good time, although 
he was forced to anchor four times while maneuvering 
through the difficult narrows. 





SENDS FIRST CARGO FROM OMAHA 


OMAHA, NEB., Aug. 21.—A consignment of 20,000 feet 
of lumber last week went from Omaha to Decatur, Neb., 
by steamboat, the first full cargo of lumber shipped out 
of Omaha by. steamboat in over a quarter of a century. 
The lumber went to Decatur to build a big farmers’ 
elevator at that place. Decatur has no railroad. 
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MILL ENJOYS MILITARY PROTECTION 


Visitor Finds Unique Situation at a Georgia Plant— 
Board Manufacturing Not Interfered With 


Macon, Ga., Aug. 19.—‘‘ Halt! ‘Who goes there?’’ 
‘*A friend.’? 

‘* Advance, friend, and give the countersign.’’ 
‘‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.”’’ 

‘“Pass, friend.’’ 


Whereupon a Daniel Webster cigar changed owner- 
ship and was forthwith tucked snugly inside the service 
blouse of the grinning United States guardsman who 
swung his business rifle upon his shoulder and resumed 
his measured tread through the Case, Fowler lumber 
yard while the representative of the Greatest. Lumber 
Journal on Earth entered up the cigar on the day’s 
expense account and tramped past the picket line to the 
office. 

Which incident, interpreted, means that the Case, 
Fowler Lumber Company, of Macon, enjoys (or other- 
wise) the unique distinction of having the only sawmill 
in the world that is being operated under United States 
military protection. To all intents and purposes the 
plant is under martial law, for a detachment of Georgia 
national guardsmen patrol the boundaries of the plant 
from sun-up to sun-down and are relieved by due process 
of guard mount every feur hours, for the sun is hot at 
this sawmill. At night the regular watchman relieves 
the guardsmen and takes the plant under his protecting 
wing. 

Now it must not be inferred that there has been any 
rioting or disorder at this plant, for such is not the case. 
Far be it from such. There is probably no more peace- 
able sawmill under the sun, but it so happens that the 
location of a concentration camp of 5,000 militiamen 
alongside a sawmill plant has certain disadvantages. 
Harry Fowler was not long in making this discovery. As 
related in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, when 
the Georgia national guard camped alongside the Case, 
Fowler mill some soldiers asked permission to carry off 
a few wide poplar boards for table tops, having nothing 
to eat their meals upon but the hard, wet ground. Mr. 
Fowler told them to ‘‘help themselves,’’ whereupon they 
took him at his word and during the course of the day 
carted away several wagon loads of extra wide 5-inch 
poplar. When he made this discovery Mr. Fowler com- 
plained to the commandant of the camp and a guard 
was established forthwith. 

In establishing this guard the commandant builded 
better than he knew, for this guard soon found itself 
called upon to guard something else than lumber. They 
were obliged to guard the guardsmen against personal 
loss of life and limb in the big sawmill. For it appeared 
that 5,000 militiamen with nothing to do but loaf soon 
found life irksome and they found relief in roaming 
about the sawmill, watching the saws bite through the 
logs and watching the boards go through several processes 
of transition which make them merchantable. Having a 
few thousand visitors about the plant all day long did 
not prove conducive to the successful manufacture of 
lumber according to the high standards of the Case, 
Fowler Lumber Company, and Mr, Fowler again com- 
plained to the commandant. The result was that the men 


on picket duty were ordered to keep all militiamen away 
from the plant, which they are religiously doing. 
Meanwhile Mr. Fowler has grown so used to seeing 
armed pickets about his place and so much soldierly 
goings on right next door that he has unconsciously 
fallen into military speech and gesture. ‘‘Orderly,’’ he 
said to the office boy, ‘‘my compliments to the second 
lieutenant of the planing mill and will he report to me 
at once???’ When the assistant planing mill foreman 
appeared Mr. Fowler said in crisp military words, ‘‘ Lieu- 
tenant, you will take a detachment and relieve the second 
kiln.’’? Then, falling into reverie, he spoke thus to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative: ‘‘My men have 
been reconnoitering a bit in the northern markets and 
they report considerable activity in the yard and factory 
trade. We are prepared for any emergency, having 
mobilized a little better than 8,000,000 feet of 5-inch 
stock for immediate transportation in any direction. I 
look for a brisk engagement this fall, continuing steadily 
throughout the winter, and I have made ample arrange- 
ments to meet any and all exigencies of the campaign.’’ 





TELLS OF REMARKABLE STRENGTH OF HEMLOCK 


Test Shows that Submergence in Water for Long 
Period Does Not Lower Breaking Point 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Aug. 22.—Roger E. Simmons, timber 
engineer for the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is keenly interested in and enthu- 
siastic about an item he discovered in a technical re- 
port on a stick of hemlock. The strength of a hemlock 


stick a foot square that had been in water for almost , 


forty years was recently tested in the 600,000-pound test- 
ing machine at Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, 
N. Y. The timber, which was 16 feet, 9 inches long, 
had formed part of the piers of the Congress Street 
bridge at Troy. When the pier broke down after the 
flood in the spring of 1913 the timber was turned over 
to one of the material testing laboratories of the insti- 
tute. It was kept in the open air for three months and 
then placed in a dry room for a little more than nine 
months. When placed in the testing machine the column 
failed under a load of 384,000 pounds; that is, the long 
submerged wood showed an ultimate strength of 2,670 
pounds to the square inch. In the opinion of Prof. T. R. 
Lawson, who conducted the test, the remarkable strength 
of this piece of hemlock seems to show that being im- 
mersed in water for a long time does not decrease the 
column strength of timber that is subsequently permitted 
to dry out. 





A MEMENTO OF EARLY DAYS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received from the 
Forrest Lumber Company, of Forrest, Ill., an invoice 
covering a purchase from Thomas, Wilcox & Co., who 
operated a wholesale business at the west end of the 
Twelfth Street bridge, Chicago, the date of the invoice 
being August 17, 1867. 

This invoice is particularly interesting as a memento 
of the early days of Chicago’s lumbering industry and 
for the basis it affords for comparing white pine prices 
in the ’60s with present day values. 
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TO PROBE RAILWAY EQUIPMENT DEMAND ABROAD 


Government Representative Will Investigate Person- 
ally and Co-operate with Manufacturers 


Continued interest in the markets of the Far East, 
Australia and South Africa, has led the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce to undertake an investi- 
gation of the field for American railway equipment and 
supplies. Frank Rhea, of the Division of Valuations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been ap- 
pointed special agent to make the investigations and 
is now making arrangements for conferences with 
manufacturers, contractors and selling agents, to be 
held during a trip through the princips 1 manufac turing 
centers in September. When the special agent has 
learned what information the manufacturers in this 
country want concerning railway conditions across the 
Pacific, he will go abroad and make a careful study of 
railway construction, equipment, traffic, the probable 
extension of reconstruction of railways, tramways ete. 
All specific opportunities for making sales will be re- 
ported promptly, but the primary object of the investi- 
gation is to determine the fundamental facts and con- 
ditions that will enable the American manufacturer to 
consider intelligently the different fields and to de- 
termine whether it will be advantageous to enter them. 
The possibility of increasing the use of ties and rail- 
road material will probably be investigated and lumber- 
men who wish to take this matter up with Mr. Rhea 
may get in touch with him by addressing him at the 
division of commercial agents, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Customhouse, New York. This 
office was recently opened by the Bureau for the benefit 
of business men who desire to keep in close touch with 
foreign trade. 


GRANTS ANOTHER WAGE ADVANCE 

Bertin, N. H., Aug. 21—The Berlin Mills Company, 
one of the largest firms in the East specializing in the 
manufacture of kyanized spruce, and prominent in the 
woodpulp and paper trade, has just granted a voluntary 
increase in wages to its great army of workers of 5 
percent. The raise, which is now effective, will add about 
$60,000-annually to the company’s payroll. This is the 
second inerease granted within a short time to the sev- 
eral thousand employees of this concern. It is esti- 
mated that between three and four thousand men, em- 
ployed both in this State and in Maine by the Berlin 
Mills Company, will be benefited. The increasing pros- 
perity of almost every branch of the forest products 
industry is assigned as the reason for the advance. 


READJUSTMENT ON NEW BASIS ANNOUNCED 


Affairs of C. A. Smith Concern Placed on Solid Founda- 
tion—Plant to Run Full Time 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MARSHFIELD, OrE., Aug. 21.—Official announcement is 
made of a readjustment of the C. A. Smith companies 
on a new basis. It is stated that the creditors’ commit- 
tee, which has had charge of the finances of the com- 
panies for nearly two years, has successfully con- 
eluded its work and has reached a point where it is 
satisfied to resign as a liquidating committee, and new 
directors for the Coos Bay Lumber Company, the parent 
corporation of the various Smith interests, have been 
elected. It is stated that both the committeemen and 
C. A. Smith thought it best to retain certain individuals 
who have been active during the administration of the 
creditors’ committee in connection with the new com- 
pany. 

The new directors are G. 8. Arnold, an attorney of 
San Francisco; John Garrigues, of Pasadena, Cal.; C. R. 
Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Company of 
San Francisco, and general manager for the creditors’ 
committee; John K. Lyon, of Lyon, Gary & Co., of 
Chicago; F. A. Warner, son-in-law of C. A. Smith, 
who has been with the company. The directors elected 
John K. Lyon president; C. R. Johnson vice president ; 
F. A. Warner treasurer; G. S. Arnold secretary; and 
C. L. Trabert assistant secretary. A. Smith will act 
as chairman of the board in an advisory capacity and 
will give the members of it the benefit of his experience 
in the lumber business. There will be no general man- 
ager and the active management will fall upon Messrs. 
Lyon, Warner and Arnold. The company expects to 
run full time. This announcement was made by Messrs. 
Lyon and Warner, the president and treasurer, on their 
arrival here. 


1. W: W.’S AGAIN SHOW ACTIVITY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 23.—It has just developed 
that this city is the headquarters of the agricultural 
workers’ organization of the I. W. W. in the Northwest, 
with 20,000 enrolled members working under orders of 
the leaders here and aiming to control wages and work- 
ing conditions not only in the farming districts of the 
Northwest, but in the lumber industry. This branch of 
the I. W. W. work has been developing for about a year, 
and it has offices occupying four rooms in a local office 
building, with four men filing membership cards and a 
dozen clerks and stenographers employed. W. T. Nef, 
secretary-treasurer, declares that by next year they will 
have 40,000 members, 100,000 eventually, and that in 
time they will ‘‘ dictate terms’’ to all employers of rough 
labor. The organization stands for the ‘‘jungle’’ or 
camp of ‘‘won’t works’’ outside each town, where new 
comers are stopped and told not to work for less than 
$4 for a 10-hour day, and double pay for overtime. 
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TRANSIT CAR EVIL IS ROUNDLY CONDEMNED 


Southern Pine Lumbermen Record Vigorous Opposition — Practice Called One of the Industry’s Worst Evils — Manu- 
facturers Eager for a Method to Stop Shipments Without Bona Fide Sales 


During the last few months it has frequently been 
noticeable that the practice of certain manufacturers 
of putting several cars of southern yellow pine in transit 
and then spreading broadcast lists of such transit cars 
has been a very depressing price influence. It fre- 
quently happens, of course, that a manufacturer makes 
a legitimate sale to a wholesaler who has not sold the 
lumber and in that way lumber is put in transit without 
having been sold to the ultimate consumer. In such 
ease, however, the manufacturer has disposed of the 
stock and is not engaged in circulating lists of transit 
ears offered at bargain prices, thereby demonstrating 
his lack of confidence in the market for his own product. 

Believing that the subject is one on which statements 
of the policies of southern pine manufacturers would 
be illuminating, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently 
asked a considerable number of southern pine producers 
for a statement as to whether they favor or oppose the 
practice of putting unsold lumber in transit. 

The number of replies received to the inquiry seems to 
indicate that there are many millmen who prefer to say 
nothing about it and therefore may be presumed to 
indulge in the practice occasionally. The replies received, 
however, were very nearly unanimous in condemning the 
practice, and many manufacturers charge that it is in 
large measure responsible for frequently recurring weak- 
ness in the southern pine market. 

The letters that follow speak for themselves. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN extends to all manufacturers who 
are opposed to this practice an invitation to add their 
names to this list. 


We do not ship transit cars.—GREENE CouNTY LUMBER 
ComPaANY, Bixley, Miss. 


We are opposed to transit shipments and never make 
them.—FLowERS LUMBER CoMPANY, Jakin, Ga. 


We never put lumber in transit without orders.— 
ANGELINA County LuMBER CoMPANY, Keltys, Tex. 


We do not put lumber in transit and are very much 
opposed to the practice——BENTLEY & Emery, Richton, 
Miss. 


We do not place lumber in transit but do sell to some 
wholesalers who reconsign—W. C. Woop LuMBER Com- 
PANY, Collins, Miss. 


We do not put unsold cars in transit and are averse to 
this method.—CuickAsaAw LumBER Company, L. L, 
Shertzer, Demopolis, Ala. 


We are opposed to transit cars—never put a car on 
the road without a bona fide order.—J. R. BUCKWALTER 
LuMBER CoMPANY, Union, Miss. 





We do not do a transit business. Never put lumber 
in transit until it is sold.—Frost-JoHNSON LUMBER CoM- 
PANY, R. T. Moore, manager, Mansfield, La. 


Never in our experience have we put a car in transit 
and never will do so.—C. A. BUCHNER, general manager, 
Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, Millville, Ark. 


We do not do a transit business, and we thoroughly 
agree with you in the view you have taken toward this 
practice—ANacoco LuMBER CoMPANY, Lake Charles, La. 


We have never made a transit shipment without having 
an order covering it, and never will—KrausE & MANA- 
GAN LuMBER Company (LtpD.), R. Krause, president, 
Westlake, La. 


We do not sell lumber in transit. Not a single car 
has been shipped from this mill without an order. Very 
bad practice—ARKANSAS LAND & LUMBER CoMPANY, 
Malvern, Ark. 


We never put a carload of lumber on the road without 
an order for it, and never will. We consider it most 
detrimental to the business—BAy Pornt Miit Company, 
Pinewood, Fla. 


You may enter us in the list of manufacturers who 
are opposed to shipping transit cars. We do not follow 
this practice—TrINITY County LuMBER Company, W. W. 
Wallace, general sales manager, Groveton, Tex. 

We have never put any cars in transit, and it is abso- 
lutely against out policy. We consider this detrimental 
to the manufacturers.—P. A. BLOoMER, general manager, 
Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Company, Fisher, La. 


Regarding transit cars, we can say that in the history 
of the DuBois lumber business we have yet to ship the 
first car of lumber for which we did not have a bona fide 
order.—JoHN E. DuBois, E. B. Nettleton, manager, 
Lake, Miss. 


We are very much opposed to the practice of putting 
lumber in transit and you may use our name in your list 
of manufacturers to that effect—R. A. Myer LUMBER 
Company, A. D. Banta, secretary and treasurer, Honey 
Island, Tex. 











Relative to what is commonly known as transit cars, 
this has a very depressing effect on lumber prices and 
is a practice never carried on by this company.—POITE- 
VENT & Favre LuMBER Company, Eads Poitevent, secre- 
tary, Mandeville, La. . 


This company does not at any time put lumber in 
transit. We have not done this for many years past 
and shall certainly never attempt to do so, regardless 
of the condition of the market—INDUSTRIAL LUMBER 
Company, E. E. Krauss, sales manager, Elizabeth, La. 





It never has been our policy to put lumber in transit 
without an order, nor do we sell to anyone that does. 
You may include our name among the list of manufac- 
turers who are opposed to such practice.—W. G. RAGLEY 
LuMBER CoMPpANY, M. J. Ragley, manager, Ragley, La. 


We have never shipped a car of lumber in transit 
without orders and furthermore never expect to, as we 
consider this practice if carried on to any extent would 
put the manufacturers’ business in the hands of lumber 
brokers—E. W. Bonp Company, R. M. Bond, Lake 
Helen, Fla. 


We wish to go on record as being most vigorously 
opposed to transit car business. We never have put a 
ear in transit and never intend to, and would not like 
to see printed our opinion of mills that encourage this 
practice—Homocuitto LuMBER Company, E. J. Hurst, 
sales manager, Bude, Miss. 





We are strictly opposed to the practice of shipping in 
transit, and you may include our name in the list of 
manufacturers who are opposed to this practice. Would 
state that we never have been guilty of this and are 
strictly opposed to it—THompson Bros. LUMBER Com- 
PANY, J. W. Wilson, Trinity, Tex. 





We consider the practice of putting lumber in transit 
without orders the most mischievous and most disastrous 
to the yellow pine industry. We never have and never 
will indulge in it and will aid in every possible way to 
suppress it if a way were shown.—FourCcHE RIvER LuM- 
BER Company, N. P. Bigelow, president, Bigelow, Ark. 


We absolutely will not put any lumber in transit ex- 
pecting to sell it while it is moving, and we strongly 
disapprove of that practice. -We have no objections 
whatever to your designating us as manufacturers who 
are opposed to this practice —MILLER-LINK LUMBER 
CoMPANY, Oscar S. Tam, vice president and general 
manager, Orange, Tex. 


We have never put a car in transit that was not a bona 
fide sale either to a wholesaler or direct to yard. We 
do not approve of the practice and consider it one of 
the worst evils that the lumber market has to contend 
with and no advantage to either the shipper or yard. 
—Suip IstaAnD LuMBER Company, R. H. Bostwick, sales 
manager, Sanford, Miss. 


This company does not now, neither has it ever, put 
lumber in transit without an order covering the ship- 
ment. In our opinion such practices have heretofore had 
more to do with the making of low prices on yellow pine 
lufmber than any other thing we can name.—ENOCHS 
Bros., L. Ramsay, Fernwood, Miss. 


Regarding our practice as to transit shipments, beg 
to advise that we do not under any circumstances make 
shipments of this nature. We consider transit cars one 
of the most serious evils that the lumber business has to 
contend with—ALEXANDER GILMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
R. 8. Davis, general sales agent, Remlig, Tex. 


We have never yet put a single car in transit without 
a bona fide order. We hope if we ever do such a thing 
that we will be arrested and prosecuted. You are at 
liberty to include our company in the list of manufac- 
turers who are opposed to this practice that you purpose 
to publish—Wavsav SOUTHERN LuMBER Company, S. B. 
Bissell, treasurer, Laurel, Miss. 


We never put cars in transit. About ten days ago we 
had a car loaded by mistake that we did not have an 
order for and kept the car on track for a week rather 
than make a transit ear of it, as we would rather have 
unloaded it than te make the usual transit car concessions 
to dispose of it—R. W. Wier LumBER Company, T. P. 
Wier, secretary, Houston, Tex. 


Relative to the practice of putting lumber shipments in 
transit without orders for them, wish to advise that we 
make no shipments of lumber except on orders, and this 
has been our practice during the entire period of opera- 
tion at this plant. I think the transit evil not only 
largely affects the car supply but has been decidedly 
detrimental to the lumber trade.—F. W. Scort, secretary 
and treasurer, Union Saw Mill Company, Huttig, Ark. 





It is not and it never has been our policy to put unsold 
lumber in transit. You are at liberty to include our name 
in your list of firms who are opposed to shipping transit 





cars and who do not do so. We of course sell to the 
wholesale trade, in fact largely so, and no doubt some of 
our customers put an occasional car in transit, but gen- 
erally speaking our shipments move to final destination 
on original billing —ALcER-SULLIVAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
A. W. Ranney, secretary and sales agent, Century, Fla. 





We do not put cars in transit for sale; all our cars are 
shipped on orders. We, like other mills, are at times 
compelled to sell a car which is in transit because of some 
misunderstanding with customer, but these are rare in- 
stances. The transit car business has done more harm 
to yellow pine than all other factors combined.—THOMAS 
W. BLAKE, sales agent, South Texas Lumber Company, 
Houston, Tex. 


We state most emphatically that we do not follow the 
policy of putting lumber in transit without orders and 
are unalterably opposed to it. We shall therefore be 
very glad to have you include,our name on the list of 
manufacturers you contemplate publishing. Please ac- 
cept our thanks for placing the opportunity of inform- 
ing you of our attitude in the premises—KEITH LUMBER 
Company, W. J. Buhmann, sales manager, Voth, Tex. 


In regard to transit shipments, any effort you make 
to break up this practice will meet with our hearty sup- 
port and that of every manufacturer of good lumber as 
well. You are at liberty to publish our name as not 
being connected in any way with the mills that put 
lumber in transit. We never have done this and, fur- 
thermore, never will—LUMBER-MINERAL Company, R. M. 
Cust, sales manager, Arbo, Miss. 


Under no circumstances do we put lumber in transit 
without orders, and we refuse in every case to sell whole- 
salers if we have the slightest idea that they are buying 
stock to put in transit. We insist on wholesalers fur- 
nishing us with final destination on shipments as far as 
possible, and if there is any way that we can prevent 
it we will not make any shipments which are not covered 
by bona fide orders.—FINKBINE LUMBER Company, C. E. 
Klumb, general sales manager, Wiggins, Miss. 


We never have put a car of lumber in transit for 
which we did not have a specific order and never will 
allow ourselves to be connected in any way with transit 
business, as we think it is one of the worst evils in the 
southern yellow pine business. We also try fo avoid 
doing business with firms who we know make a practice 
of publishing transit car lists and we are doing every- 
thing possible to do away with this practice—MARATHON 
LuMBER CoMPANY, M. H. Bissell, Laurel, Miss. 


With reference to transit cars, under no circumstances 
do we make shipments in that way. We occasionally have 
orders from wholesalers for stock to be shipped them at 
and but we take it from the character of the 
firms that we are dealing with that they have orders in 
hand for the majority of the shipments made in this 
way. The practice of transit cars without orders is a 
decided evil to the entire lumber interests and we would 
be glad to know that some method could be adopted to 
stop it.——ENTERPRISE LUMBER CoMPANY (LTp.), G. H. 
Mallam, general sales manager, Alexandria, La. 








We do not ship transit cars. We never ship a car of 
lumber unless we have an order on our file for it. We 
are positively opposed to the transit business and under 
no circumstances would we put a car in transit. We note 
that you say that this does not apply to the practice of 
selling wholesalers who do a reconsigning business. We 
may get caught occasionally and sell a wholesaler one or 
two cars which they later put in transit, but as soon as 
we find it out we will not do any more business with 
them. We positively will not sell a wholesaler that does 
a transit business if we know it; in fact, we do very little 
business with wholesalers. We believe it the best policy 
to sell to our own trade; then you know what you are 
doing, and there is no chance for a transit business to be 
worked. We hope that your efforts with the mills on 
this transit business will be successful. It is one of the 
greatest detriments to the yellow pine business.—Hutr- 
Hopce Lumser Company, J. T. Holloway. 


OBB PIII II IPI IPI 
SUDDEN FLOOD CAUSES GREAT DAMAGE 


AvueusTa, ME., Aug. 21.—Reports from the lumber 
camps and sawmills along the river state that the damage 
caused by the flood will amount to several thousand dol- 
lars. Swollen by heavy rains a fortnight ago in the 
Moosehead Lake region, the Kennebec River rose rapidly 
and was at freshet pitch for many hours. Some of the 
lumber operators in this vicinity say the blow is one 
of the hardest they have experienced in several years. 
Nearly everyone was surprised by thé extent and rapid- 
ity of the rise and precautions were neglected because 
it was not expected that the Kennebec would get up to 
a dangerous pitch. For hours the river was a raging 
torrent, choked with, logs torn from landings along the 
shores and from broken booms and overflowed millponds. 
Such a flood in the middle of August has been almost un- 
known hitherto in Maine. 
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SOUTHERN PINE CUT SHOWS THIRTY PERCENT CURTAILMENT 


Mills Are Slow in Reporting—Order Files Show Lack of Uniformity — Mill Average Normal — 





Situation Is Encouraging 


—Stocks Have Been Reduced to Normal in Many Cases 


In the last issue in July the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
announced that a new form of tabulation would be 
started for the curtailment figures in order to give the 
information more exactly. The table below indicates 
what has been accomplished through the report form 
sent out during these three weeks. The upper or new 
table has gradually grown, but somewhat too gradually, 
and a considerable list of names remains in the lower 
table of firms who have not been heard from at all dur- 
ing August. 

An effort will now be made to secure fresh reports from 
all of these firms indicating whether they are still cur- 
tailing, and if so, the amount of the curtailment ex- 
pressed in volume of weekly production. This whole 
table will be discontinued after this week. The informa- 
tien contained in it is now too old to be of material 
value as bearing upon the present situation. 

Twenty-eight new reports have been received during 
the week, which gave fresh information or confirmed the 
previous figures indicating that the situation with them 





was unchanged. The grand total figures now show a 
weekly production from the firms represented in this 
table of 36,819,000 feet as compared with a normal of 
51,368,000 feet. This is a weekly reduction of about 
14,500,000 feet. The figures of stocks on hand as com- 
pared with normal show the present stock to be 492,- 
400,000 feet, while the normal is about 474,400,000 feet. 
An apparent surplus of only 18,000,000 feet is thus 
shown by these figures. The mills reporting from Missis- 
sippi apparently have stocks of about 6,500,000 feet 
below normal. Texas stocks are also slightly below nor- 
mal, the surplus stocks being chiefly in Louisiana and 
Arkansas. 

The situation as shown by these incomplete figures is 
encouraging, but they would be a more substantial in- 
dication of conditions if more widely representative of 


‘the entire body of southern pine manufacturers. The 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has done all that it could to 
secure more complete results and lack of codperation 


among the millmen who are slow to respond is responsible 


for the lack of a more complete showing. Some firms 
have been very faithful in responding, sending in re- 
ports week after week, although little if any change had 
occurred to render a new report necessary. 

It is to be hoped that curtailment will be continued 
by all of the mills until the desired improvement, not 
merely in stock surplus, but in actual market prices, 
shall have been fully attained. 

The present condition of the order file is reported upon 
as follows in the reports received during the week: 


SO percent above Normal. «oo: eccciacecswecesicsas 1 report 
EO percemt above Normal... eccscssccoscccccece 1 report 
Above normal, percentage not given............. 5 reports 
LEONG OEMS Ko eiaieiclelcaeiccsdewdasidcatescceean 14 reports 


Below normal, percentage not stated............. 4 reports 
IG percent lelow Normal. i... cciccicccccwceceece 1 report 
TE POLGenE HElOW NOLMAL. «.<:6. 6.6.6.0 akccesecivic caus 1 report 
25 percent below mormal.......csccccceccccccee 1 report 
SO percent Gclow MOLMAl... «0 «0c ccwevevsces cieeee 2 reports 
to Percent HeloW NOFMAl.......cccscccsvecscsccec 2 reports 


One order file was reported 100 percent below normal. 
This mill has refused to book any orders at the present 
market and is holding its stock for higher prices. 


REPORTS OF CURTAILMENT ON WHICH RECENT REPORTS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED 


























ALABAMA Production M ft. Stocks million ft. 
Production M ft. Stocks million ft. Present Normal Present Normal 
; Present Normal Present Normal Hodge—'Huie-Hodge Lumber Co...........0000e008 480 800 
Falco—*McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co............... 250 300 (Bienville mill closed down) 
Lathrop—Lathrop Lumber Co. .....22.cccescccsce 240 300 Kinder—'Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co.............4.. 400 600 
Vinegar Bend—Vinegar Bend Lumber Co......... 400 750 Longleaf—Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co.......... 613.2 736 
me Longville—Longville Lumber Co.............5 --. 1,500 1,800 
Rs cect srk oistendve: 6 wo einle Gp oie el aMleraaieeeeres 890 1,350 ys 8.5 Mandeville—Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co.. -» 625 750 
° Mansfield—'Frost-Johnson Lumber Co... 350 500 
ARKANSAS Pawnee—Pawnee Land & Lumber Co.... 275 330 
‘ Se eG Wak — ~ Ltd. ma yor bh 
Eagle Mills—Eagle Lumber Co...........cecceeee 450 675 Ragley—W. G. Ragley Lumber Co................ 5 
Huttig— 22Union Sawmill Oe IN vo 60:5 5 cr04 90% 1,200 1,800 Westlake—Krause & Managan Lumber Co., Ltd..... 250 400 
(One mill running 4 night a week. Third mill Zwolle—Sabine Lumber Co........ccccsecsccccccece 800 960 
will be idle all year) Social ae (Half of mill running night) 
n—Arkansas Land & Lumber Co. ut down — -—- _ 
eS ae each month) : eer COGN 0 6 dha i Scie wre @ 66 e emen wm rmeeeeee we 19,979 25,621 263.4 248 
cocoa NP vag co — et a wesc cess ere “ pda MISSISSIPPI 
Prescott—Ozan-Graysonia Lumber Co............. OCT BO ey Se Ag ae ee tN a 
Warren—Arkansas Lumber Co. (resaw idle)....... 600 840 a eet burned May 11)” ebes gies gree att vn 
‘ rm 5 Bude—Homoc CAR a 0G AA er 5 ¢ 
RE SORBIE sc 5.n os 650k Sab echewernieeenceverecss 3,220 4,485 68 57 Cybur—Cybur Lumber Co (2 mills).....-.-.+--.-. 570 840 
Edna—G. Ed go ova roca ata ole wide eerersle e166. 300 360 
FLORIDA Forest—'Bienville Lumber Co..........e.eeeeeeee 465 550 
Martcl—Moartel Dumber Co....... 0.065 c0seecedecess 150 300 a — po Pragy A Bs ccscbect vate 510 1,480 
Pine Barren—McMillan Mill Co, .........seeeeeee Sere 540 PETS 7 I ea eee 370 600 
1, (closed since Aug. 11, 1915) 9 Laurel—Hastman, Gardiner & Co............+6-. 1,200 1,350 
Pinewood—Bay Point TUTE Ch) See En a ae 240 MatinGn thee COL... F 900 
(Closed since July 3) 150 1.080 "39 "42 ——‘Wausau Southern Lumber Co.............. ‘ 1,422 
Pape ATARI 05 30 gic c'le bce \pien: 0:6 0% oue ie ace osarere exe lonecove-s 5 A 2 2 Meehan Junction—Cotton State Lumber Co......... 625 750 
GEORGIA Miliar]—Batson-McGehee Co..........eceeecevece 210 250 
” Moss Point—J. Bounds (idle)..........ccccccccee deena 300 
BrIncoOn—StvAart TUMPEE Coie os ois ocv.cic ee eee sees 300 Picayune—*Rosa Lumber Co..............eeee ees 450 540 
7 Sanford——Ship POA EOMDED O06. o-.0s awe cence 200 200 
LOUISIANA Union—J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co............-- 400 480 
Alexandria—Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd 575 7.855 712 0.9 <7 
Enterprise Lumber Co., Ltd....... 540 I oie hobs 6 dls wie OVE wemnes : ss ee 7,855 1373 80. 7.4 
Atlanta—Germain & Boyd Lumber Co... 600 TEXAS 
Bogalusa— Great Southern Lumber Co. 5,700 Alto—'Blount-Decker Lumber Co..........+.ee005 200 300 
Bonami—King-Ryder Lumber Co............+.-++- 1,350 Groveton—Trinity County Lumber Co ... 550 800 
Clarks (mill also Standard) — Louisiana Central Honey Island—R. A. Myer Lumber Co.. 225 270 

EI MEO ing at aletelacd «ale ig Bieis )e4's's.spie o's 6 eons Xs )0\ oie 1,350 1,620 Keltys—Angelina County Lumber Co. ‘ 500 690 
Eros (Mill also Rochelle—Tremont Lumber Co.... 1,200 1,800 Nacogdoches—Frost-Johnson Lumber Co . 850 540 
Eunice—Newell Lumber Co., Ltd...........--.0+. 250 300 Orange—'Miller-Link Lumber Co............eeee5 625 1,500 
Fisher (Mill also Victoria) — Louisiana Longleaf Remlig (also Jasper)—Miller-Link Lumber Co..... 1,250 1,500 

NSN SR alae ras ala sels eid ip igiaks 6 41615-0 ore-6'0'0 4p sie 6 0'e' 4:0 1,125 1,350 , Trinity—Thompson Bros. Lumber Co............. 525 630 
Fullerton—Gulf Lumber Co. ........c.ccccsccccce 1,800 2,160 Wott Teeth Emer Ces oo asco cc0:cisin ovececesenes 500 600 
Genesee—Genesee Lumber Co..........eeeeeeeeee 300 600 7 - — —— 
Glenmora—tLouisiana Sawmill Co., Ltd........... 545 750 RS nreaTOMNI IE rac dileicre vole ce Sule bie sialeieimenadies 4,725 6.830 65.7 67.3 
Grabow—Anacoco Lumber C0......++.eeeeeeeeees 275 350 GSAT COTM IIs S10 sr. hot aiaderad ceiureslaswienceNcmerist 36, 819 51,368 492.4 474.4 

REPORTS OF CURTAILMENT ON WHICH NO CHANGE HAS BEEN REPORTED 
ALABAMA Carson—Central Coal & Coke Company.............. 4 days . ss MISSISSIPPI 

Location and gon Running Colfax—§Big Pine Lumber Company.............++.-- Idle Location and Name Running 
Chapman—$§W. T. ‘Smith Lumber Company (2 mills) Sabine. Lumber Company... ..scccccsccccvcces 5days Brookhaven—§*Central Lumber pos ae ene nne 40-50 hours 

ch ceevececccceveeeseese-66 hours Couchwood—tWeaver-Hearne Lumber Company..... 50 hours Bogue Chitto—§Central Lumber Company....... 40-50 hours 

(Export’ mill closed down) DeRidder—Hudson River Lumber Company (Long- Fernwood—Enochs Bros. (Closed June 10 to July 10) . 
Fulton—§*Scotch Lumber Company........... ,0,0\0 0-00 0 OO5E MONE ceed cla fet etiere otic ok slee Math verve elaaiwea Hattiesburg—tJ. J. Newman Lumber Company....... ay 
Halsall—Tallahatta Lumber Oo...... A hep CS meee os Lumber Company (expect to run 5 days Hattiesburg (Postoffice; station Seateal nn iesshhiewen 

(Closed three or four weeks account of rain) August and September). r eee 4 — Lumber & Manufacturing OB. crwceseccececss 75 percent 
Prentice— Sing Lumber Company........e.-ee00- 55 hours Eulzabeth—{*Industrial Lum Company (Also 5 (Running No. 1 mill three days, No, 2 six days) 

River Falls—jHorseshoe Lumber "Company (Closed one WENMUIER Mavaeicle an cine! Abi cis cece cy calee sare we loinie'al a oot 5 days Howison—§Native Lumber Company.............- 60 hours 
to four weeks by storm blocking logging road). BOA t WORVET TIPOB Nc 5 6 5.0 ose sila Fdinic aici ceaeeepiee 44hours Kiln—tChampion Lumber Company (have not operated 
Tuscaloosa—§*Kaul Lumber Company.......... 40-50 hours Gandy—t*Wyatt Lumber Company (Days ones ....60 hours re eer ee Idle 

Guy—Anacoco Lumber Company............ ...5 days Logtown—*H. Lage, Lumber C0. .cccccccccseces 60 hours 
ARKANSAS Hammond—Natalbany Lumber Company..... ..5 days (Running days only) 

Location and pome Running Houltonville—t*Houlton Lumber Company.......- -»+-Idle Laurel—§* ilehrist- “Fordney Company (intended night 
Buckner—jReed Bros. ......+ seeceeeeseee+-40 hours Hutchinson—§Elton Lumber Company (Ltd.)........ WIM OMMMOMIO Rana cictudesvtapcendece suees 0 hours 
Crossett—Crossett Lumber Company... ceecees coeeee 4 days -Closed June 24 for 30 days Louisville—jA. C. Schryver Lumber Company...... 50 hours 
fe dp Lumber Company.......+.++++: ..4 days Kentwood—Brooks-Scanion Lumber Company........5da ays Lumberton—§Hinton Bros. Lumber Company....... 50 hours 
Glenwood—7A. L, Clark Lumber Company... ..78 ercent Lake Charles—Calcasieu Longleaf Lumber Company Montrose-—Teliahatte Lumber Co. (Closed three weeks 
Hensley —*gWititam Farrell Lumber Company...... 50 hours RMI CIE NT cia/esis is cls cicisiae Soimeic bce s cle wsicviec “8 days by rains) 

§Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company... .60 hours §Hurricane Creek Lumber Company........ .5 days Morton —t*FHall & Legan Lumber Company....... 66 percent 
Pine Bluff—Arkansas Shortleaf esusyes rend ‘(Long- ——4Lyons Lumber Company (Mill at "Recnan)... - ‘6 days Sumrall—jJ, J. Newman Lumber Company.......... 5 days 
BCH) occ eccecccccccssbasecesssecccccocccees 4 days Ludingtos-—-§ Leading? on Lumber Company.......... aa TEXAS 
Warren—Bradiey Lumber Company... ....-.+-+s+% 38-5days McNary—W. M. Cady Lumber Co. (No. 2 mill burn 
or Lumber Compan ay (B ( biesént stock 5,000,- July ») RPE ta, Be RNP EES , Beaumont—Beaumont Sawmill Company............ 5 days 
A gee Sad 7 sees — run full ary Lumber Company... 1... seccevesede Sdays Buck—tLivingston Lumber Company..........+.+. 55 hours 
time to handle orders)........eeeeeececseees 60 hours Tecate Lumber Company: Cectopepeces ‘e av Camden—W. T. Carter & Bro 5 days 
ontrose—Frost-Johnson Lumber Com rrr tt Heatly chan ep agp etl lala ees e ae betas 
FLORIDA Neame—Central Coal & Coke Com alent ees 4davs | Conroe—Central Coal & Coke Co.......++.- MAAK, 4 days 

Location and Name Runnin Newlin—§W. G. Strange Lumber Company..... 40-45 hoo Diboll—+Southern Pine Lumber Company.......... ..5 days 

Boyd—§Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Company.......... Full Oakdale—Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company...........5days | Doucette—Fidelity Lumber Company (Long-Bell)..... a a 
Century—t*Alger-Sullivan evpeied Company (closed for §Forest Lumber Com mpany - a ee seeeeee-4days Jefferson—OClark & Boice Lumber Co........--. 

BAYS) se seeceeseseeseeeceees : see e eee sees Idl +Industria) Lumber Company (2 mills) . . 5 days (Mill burned March 29 and just resuming: stock ‘ n500. 
Madison—West Yellow Pine Co...........s00s see 50 hours anon HE gg eed Lumber Company......... . .4days 000 feet, one-fourth of normal stock) 
Montbrook—§*Florida. Land Company (Closed sixteen Reeves—S. H. Bolinger & C0....--.seesceeeecseeees 5days Haslam—Pickering Lumber Company........-....+- 4 days 

months to January 1)......... sees seen seen see Sharsrock--§Brown Lumber Company (11 hours) : “6 days Houston—Kirby Lumber Company (thirteen mills; three 
Se & Florida Lumber Company (closed 10 Slidell—Salmen Brick & Lumber Company (Cutti ing idle; all down four days a month; no night’ runs) 
PERI SCS CEO SEE Rs Parts 5 hg 85 percent RNAI CENIOED 6.5, 6'c-s.0. 0:0 b vledole o.scbie'sea.e.e 6.6.0.6.0 6:0. 0SrOUOe Palmetto Lumber Company......... 2 weeks per month 
Paxton —+Fiorala Sawmill Company.........+... 75 percent Springfield—+* Springfield Lumber Company (shut down Boy a eS. weeks per month 
TUY 8) ce wecccrvcccscccsccccccccccssccesces le Sabine Lumber Company two =e) Le > 5 days 
LOUISIANA Urania--§Urania Lumber Company (Ltda. ) (11 hours) /5 days ‘West Lumber Company (three mills).......... 5 days 

Location and Name Running Victorla—+Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Company... .40 hours ete sae Land & Lumber Company ( Long. 
Barham—Pickering Lumber Company........+...... 4 days Victoria Lumber Company.............. cg) =. 7 MMEaaES ce tunbuh-odien ae datraehs dee teadaased 0 ho 
Calcasieu—Industrial Lumber Wen tod REE ere 5days Weaver Spur—Weaver Bros..........ecseececsceces 5days New Wilard—}Texas Longleaf Lumber Company. . 50 hours 
Campti—Frost-Johnson Lumber Company............ ays Westlake —tLock, Lg SOC S 3% Sere ts Orange—Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. eeereee ( 





any 4da 
W. F. Johnson Lumber Company (Will cut out 
Gtr OD GAGE) .0's 6-0550< 0.00.0 5a 0 ped ews o0's oe b6ics 500 DOU 


























50 hou 
Woodworth—Rapides Lumber pe ee \ eaeiine -4 days 
Zimmerman—Enterprise Lumber Company...... .--.-5 days 
































Pineland—t*Temple Lumber Company..... «sees 95 hours 
(Running time further reduced by ‘ar shortage.) 
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AMERICA’S CHANCE SEEN IN REBUILDING OF EUROPE 


Steps Taken to Raise Money to Investigate Markets—Plan to Send Practical Lumbermen as Government Representatives to 


At a meeting held in 
the Federal Building in 
Chicago, August 21, Gov- 
ernment officials outlined 
a plan for a survey of the 
export markets and asked 
the codperation of lumber- 
men in securing the neces- 
sary information. This 
codperation was heartily 
and unanimously pledged 
by lumbermen. The meet- 
ing was unique in that it 
is the first time in which 
Government officials have 
sought of private individ- 
uals and firms funds for 
investigation of trade pos- 
sibilities and shows the 
keen desire of the Govern- 
ment to assist the lumber- 
men in meeting their 
problems of marketing and distributing. The confer- 
ence was called by the Government through Dr. E. E. 
Pratt, in the belief that it is the function of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, to assist lumbermen to develop the foreign 
export market to the fullest extent and with the realiza- 
tion that problems that obstruct this utilization are so 
great that the Government should take a hand in the 
matter. Requests to attend the conference was sent to 
the various lumber associations and to many large indi- 
vidual operators. This method was followed in order to 
secure a large attendance, as the time was short. 

Three departments of -the Government were repre- 
sented at the conference, the Federal Trade Commission 
being represented by Commissioners W. H. Parry and 
Joseph E. Davies; the Forest Service by H. 8S. Graves, 
chief forester, and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, by its head, Dr. 
E. E. Pratt. Dr. Wilson Compton, economist of the 
Federal Trade Commission, was also present in an ad- 
visory capacity. Commissioner Parry acted as chair- 
man. The lumbermen were represented by over twenty 
manufacturers, secretaries of manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and large individual operators. The National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern Pine, the 
California Redwood, the West Coast, the Northern Pine, 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’, the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’, National Lumber Export- 
ers, Southern Hardwood Traffic, Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers of the United States and the National Hardwood 
Lumber associations were represented either by their 
secretaries or other officers. The shook interests and 
cooperage interests were also represented. 

The conditions abroad so far as they are known were 
first discussed by representatives of the Government and 
the associations that have been investigating these con- 
ditions. The Southern Pine Association has had a rep- 
resentative in Paris studying the possibilities for sev- 
eral months and his reports, which as yet are only 
fragmentary, show that the demand for lumber after 
the war will be almost beyond belief. Secretary J. E. 
Rhodes, in speaking of these reports, said that France 
as well as other foreign powers has shown a strong 
prejudice in favor of American lumber. Tentative plans 
have been made by France and England to rebuild the 
devastated portions of Belgium. The northern part of 
France will necessarily be rebuilt and from the present 
outlook it appears that the French Government will un- 
dertake the rebuilding. Already the French Government 
is considering the practicability of rebuilding towns and 
villages on a community basis, with model farms on the 
American plan. It is said that this action has been 
largely influenced by the activities of the Southern Pine 
Association in demonstrating the qualities of southern 
yellow pine and its adaptation to the needs of the coun- 
try. The question of terms of sale was discussed at 
some length, but at this early date it is impossible to 
tell how the financial arrangements will be completed, 
although an example was cited in which the French 
‘Government asked quotations on several million feet, 
payment to be made by French Government notes for one 
year and guaranteed by the Bank of England. 

A summary of the conditions in belligerent countries 
shows the following: 





W. H. PARRY, WASHING- 
T9N, D.C. 
Who Presided at Meeting 


BELGIUM.—The forests have been entirely destroyed 
and the nation so wrecked physically and financially that 
it will have to be entirely rebuilt and this rebuilding 
will have to be financed by the Allied powers. 

NORTHERN FRANCE.—Northern France will have to be 
entirely rebuilt. A great deal of railroad construction 
will have to be undertaken; so much indeed that it is 
said the number of ties, sleepers and timbers is be- 
yond estimate at the present time. This same condition 
holds true with regard to the farm buildings, villages 
and cities of the section. This need will be definite, re- 
gardless of the outcome of the war. 


ENGLAND.—The forests of England and those of Scot- 
land have been almost entirely cut in an endeavor to. se- 
cure material needed at the front and for building con- 
struction brought on by the war. Lumber will have to 
be imported for practically all future building until new 
forests grow to take the place of this timber. 








Study the Needs of Foreign Countries 





IraLty.—The supply of Italian timber has been almost 
entirely used either in Italy’s war operations or exported 
for the benefit of her allies. It is said that great quan- 
tities of lumber are in immediate demand. 

Spain.—Because of the geographical situation Spain 
has been called upon to supply lumber to the warring 
nations, with the result that all marketable timber has 
been cut. : 

GERMANY.—So far it has been impossible to secure 
any estimate upon the conditions of Germany’s timber, 
but it is known that it has cut as much timber as possi- 
ble from the invaded portions of France, Belgium and 
Russia and has conserved home resources as much as 
possible. However, it is expected the demand from Ger- 
many for foreign lumber will also be very great. 

Russia—The supply of standing timber in Russia 
is very great, both in the Baltic Provinces and in south- 
ern Siberia, but owing to the lack of development of 
the timbered sections and poor transportation facilities 
the timber will not be available to the Allies for some 
time after peace is declared. Much development work will 
have to be done before Russia takes a dominating posi- 
tion in the lumber world. 

Doctor Pratt presented his plan to make a lumber 
use survey of these countries. The Government hav- 
ing available only about $12,000 for this investigation 
Doctor Pratt suggested that the lumbermen raise addi- 
tional funds in order that the work may be undertaken 
immediately and carried on as comprehensively as possi- 
ble. Lumbermen and association representatives were 
asked to discuss the matter and present their opinions. 
Almost unanimously the lumbermen agreed that such a 
study should be undertaken, that the markets may be 
entered intelligently and as soon as possible. The neces- 
sity of shipping the proper grades of lumber for certain 





DR. E. E. PRATT, WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Who Presented Plans for Foreign Trade Investigation 


uses was emphasized and it was urged that the men 
making the survey should be practical lumbermen with 
a knowledge of the manufacture and marketing end of 
the business. It was pointed out that the indiscriminate 
making up of cargoes of any class of lumber, whether 
suited to the needs of the rebuilding of Europe or not, 
and the dumping of these cargoes upon the market would 
prove very harmful to the permanent export of Amer- 
ican lumber and this investigation is to be undertaken 
largely to determine the different grades and classes of 
lumber for the different uses and to inform the European 
governments of this as well as the American shippers. If 
possible the investigation will include other countries 
than those at war. 


In endorsing the measure for the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Secretary Thorpe Babcock remarked 
that the greatest drawback to enjoying. this great trade 
is the lack of shipping facilities. It was pointed out that 
the west Coast people already have an exporting com- 
pany that has no difficulty in securing orders but at the 
present time is absolutely unable to secure bottoms to 
carry lumber. He said that before this investigation 
could really be made profitable there would have to be 
some manner of securing a greater number of ships to 
carry the lumber to market. A number of manufacturers 
representing associations present expressed their knowl- 
edge that it would be impossible to benefit directly in the 
export, as they knew the markets would not be accessible 
for the woods that they manufacture, but that they were 
willing and anxious to codperate and stand their share 
of the expense in order to expand the market for wood 
generally. This position was ably expressed by O. T, 
Swan, secretary of: the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, who said: ‘We must real- 
ize that anything. that assists in providing a market for 
another species of lumber helps the whole industry. A 
field that provides an outlet for southern pine relieves 


the hemlock territory from that much competition and 
will enable it to extend the market.’’ 

The same attitude was endorsed by J. M, Pritchard, 
secretary of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and by individual officials of lumber companies. 
The plan is for each association to stand a proportion 
of the expense, based upon the rate of cut, and those 
present heartily endorsed this attitude and steps will 
immediately be taken to present the matter to individual 
members of the associations by the secretaries and ask 
active codperation. In all about $50,000 was pledged by 
the lumbermen present. It is expected the survey will 
last two years, although it was stated that the work 
might be completed in shorter time, depending upon the 
ability of the men obtained. In speaking of the men 
Dr. Pratt said that they should have three qualifications ; 
namely, a practical knowledge of the manufacture of 
lumber and its marketing; second, a knowledge of the 
language of the countries in which the investigation is 
to be carried on, with the exception of Russia, where 
interpreters will be used. Third, the ability to report 
concisely, clearly and accurately information obtained. 

According to the plans outlined at the meeting these 
men will be employed by the Government subject to 
the usual written examination of special trade investiga- 
tors and will have a further oral examination by repre- 
sentative lumbermen to determine their knowledge of 
the lumber business. It was said that Doctor Pratt would 
have the final say in appointing these men, but that he 
would be guided by the desires of the lumbermen and 
would not appoint anyone that they did not desire to 
have appointed. It is hoped that they can be sent to 
Europe by November 1. The reports will be presented by 
the Government according to the usual method which is 
followed in making special trade reports, although later 
it may be arranged that these reports be placed before 
the public as they come from the investigators. 

The motion was passed that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association should appoint a committee, 
with President R. H. Downman as the head, to consider 
the problems of shipping, terms and other details of the 
opening of the foreign markets and to consult with 
Doctor Pratt upon the appointment of the men and all 
other details. The National association was selected as 
representing all the associations and as being their 
recognized exponent in all such matters. Suggestions 
from lumbermen are desired and will be cordially re- 
ceived. 

Federal Trade Commissioner Parry in commenting up- 
on the spirit of codperation displayed by the lumber- 
men said he felt that this marked a great stride in the 
improvement of financial conditions of the industry and 
all the Government officials and lumbermen expressed the 
opinion that this was one of the best meetings ever held 
to consider the possibility of trade extension. Commis- 
sioner Parry also urged the lumbermen that they take 
it upon themselves to hasten the passage of the Webb 
bill through Congress, as it is the understanding of the 
Government that this bill will allow certain groups of 
competitive manufacturers to combine in securing foreign 
trade. He added that the Government recognized the 
necessity of such combination on the part of lumbermen 
in securing and holding foreign business. In closing he 
said: ‘‘Unless the people whom the passage of the bill 
will benefit get behind and urge it, senators and con- 
gressmen can not be expected to take any great inter- 
est in its passage.’’? All lumbermen present remarked 
upon the great possibilities for good that will no doubt 
result from this meeting and pointed with pleasure to the 
changed attitude of the Government toward legitimate 
combination to secure foreign business. 


EASTERN BOX MAKERS GO ON STRIKE 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 22.—Upwards of 1,000 men 
employed in about a dozen of the local box factories 
have gone on strike for an increase in wages, a week of 
‘54 hours, extra pay for overtime and recognition of the 
newly formed union. The owners of the factories were 
prompt to reject the demands, being especially opposed 
to recognition of the union. The employers contend that 
they should be allowed to carry on their business without 
interference by someone who has nothing at all to do 
with the relations between the employers and their work- 
men, while the strikers appear to be just as firm that 
they will not go back to work except as members of 
the union. This latter organization is known as Local 
Union No. 31, United Order of Boxmakers & Sawyers, 
and was called into existence through the efforts of an 
organizer who has been at work here for several months. 
The plants more or less affected by the strike include 
those of the Baltimore Box & Shook Company, Canton 
Box Company, Southern Can Company, H. D. Dreyer 
& Co., Charles Fortenbaugh, Acme Box Company, Will- 
iam Suechting & Sons, Union Box Company, T. H. 
Duker Box Company, Henry D. Louis, H. F. Radecke & 
Sons and the Rittler Box Company. 

With a majority of the factories of the city involved, 
and with the members of the union working to tie up all 
the plants, there is likely to be a serious shortage of 
boxes unless existing differences are soon adjusted. The 
strike also has the distinct’ disadvantage of checking 
the demand for a grade, of yellow pine which has kept 
up fairly well throughout the depression that has rested 
upon the trade of late, 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL PROMISES 


There is nothing new about the consolidated rural school idea, but 
in view of its soundness and true economy rural communities have 
been very slow in adopting the idea. In numerous communities 
throughout the United States excellent consolidated schools are in 
operation, demonstrating their practicability and economy not only 
as educational but as socializing influences. 

As now conducted, the ordinary rural “district” schools carry the 
pupils only through the eighth grade, or up to the high school. In 
most cases the rural school curriculum differs not at all from the city 
school; in fact, the better city schools have more agricultural sub- 
jects in their courses than do the average rural schools. Maintaining 
a curriculum that shall include instruction in the elements of agri- 
culture is impracticable in the small one-room rural school where a 
new teacher is employed each year; and the average rural school 
does employ a new teacher each year. The custom of sending rural 
pupils to city schools for their high school courses probably has con- 
tributed more than any other force to take the young people off the 
farms and attract them to the cities. 

What is needed is a school that shall not only educate the young 
people in the country but for country life. The consolidated rural 
school can.do just that and many of them are now doing it. It will 
be hard work in any rural community to convert hard-headed farmers 
to this view, but it can be done. Perhaps if they could know of the 
work that some of these consolidated schools are doing and of the 
pride that they have developed among the farmers where they have 
been established they would change their views. 

A description of such a structure and of its curriculum will be of 
interest to every person who wishes to keep in touch with one of the 
most significant movements of modern times. Such a school has re- 
cently been completed at Luana, Iowa, and a description of it was 
published in the Waukon (Iowa) Republican, from which we quote: 

“The gymnasium on the first floor measures thirty by twenty-four 
feet, with twenty-three foot ceiling, affording plenty of room for all 
kinds of indoor sports. Shower baths have been installed in connec- 
tion with the gymnasium for both boys and girls. 

“A lunch room where the pupils may have their dinner is located 
in the basement and at least one warm course will be served them 
daily at the noon hour.” 

Nothing in connection with the school is more eloquent of reform 
than the gymnasium and lunch room. The ordinary country school 
yard allows little room for play and of course the attendance com- 
monly is so small that there are not enough children to fill out for 
the more interesting and appealing games. Most country boys and 
girls must carry their lunches and eat them wherever they can find 
places. A lunch room for a small school is impracticable, but it is 
not only practicable but profitable to have one for the consolidated 
school. 

Just what the school and the building mean to the community as a 
whole is suggested by the following description of the assembly hall 
and campus: 

“The assembly room, located on the third floor, has a seating ca- 
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RANSFORMATION OF RURAL COMMUNITY 


pacity for two hundred and fifty people, and arrangements have been 
made for installing a motion picture machine. 

“The campus will include about seven acres of ground and will con- 
tain tennis courts, baseball diamond, swings and other playground ap- 
paratus, and a cinder path will encircle the grounds for track work. 
This campus will be the finest thing of its kind in the county and 
will some day be the leading battle ground for Clayton County ath- 
letic meets.” 

Seven acres of.ground are not too much for a school designed to 
accommodate 200 pupils; and if any school of that size is to have a 
large playground surely it should be one that is filled with active 
country children accustomed to outdoor life and labor. Note, how- 
ever, that it will be the arena in which the whole county will contest 
for supremacy in athletics. 

To the person who sees nothing of value in athletics, lunch rooms 
and shower baths, the practical curriculum of this school will appeal. 
The instructor, H. B. Smith, formerly superintendent of Dubuque 
County schools, says of the courses: 

“Our school is built to accommodate 200 pupils and we expect 160 
next year. We are offering work through the grades and the four 
years of high school, and think that the manual training, domestic 
science and agricultural courses will bring in a number of the older 
girls and boys who had ceased to find anything of interest or value 
in the one-room rural school. Our laboratory will be fitted with ap- 
paratus for agriculture, physical geography, physics and chemistry, so 
that we can teach all those subjects which farm boys and girls are so 
interested in and about which they should know if they are going 
to get the most out of rural life. We are going to take advantage 
of all our opportunities to make the school useful to the community 
and a center of its life.” 

Can any thoughtful person fail to see what will be the effects pro- 
duced by this school upon the community in a decade? The fact is 
that young folks do not in general care to wander over the face of 
the earth. Experience demonstrates every day that, given something 
to do, other young folks to play with and a fieid in which to exercise 
their intelligence, and they are as contented in the country, perhaps 
more contented, than in the city. 

The small rural school can exercise little if any influence upon the 
community; in most instances it represents and embodies the senti- 
ments and policies of a very small minority. If that minority hap- 
pens to be progressive it gets small returns for its efforts in behalf of 
education; if it is not progressive the rest of the community is held 
in subjection to antiquated ideas and methods. The consolidated 
school by its size and the magnitude of its activities, by its own force, 
dominates the community. Its instructors, owing to their habits, and 
the young people, owing to their youth, personify and typify progress 
and advancement; and the community can not long withstand this 
influence. As these young people come to maturity and become fac- 
tors in community affairs progress will be accelerated until all the 
forces of uplift and enterprise raise the community far above others 
still buried in the ruts of tradition. 








WHEN the principal merchants of Galena, Kan., co- 
operated in giving an ‘‘Eeonomy Trade Week,’’ the 
Republican published a special section to display their 
advertising and advertise the celebration. 


THE LADIES of the Waukon (Iowa) Civie Improvement 
League undertook to provide the community with a band 
stand, and they held socials to raise the money to meet 
the cost. In ealling attention to one of these socials the 
Republican said: ‘‘The dedication of the new band 
stand will be held in the Waukon City Park Friday eve- 
ning, by the ladies of the Civie Improvement League. 
You will be served with ice cream, cake, coffee, sand- 
wiches, candy, cigars ete. Come help the ladies pay for 
the band stand.’’ 


compose it? 


* * * 


UNpER the head of ‘‘The Pride of Our Fair City,’’ 
the Bolivar (Mo.) Herald tells of the excitement and en- 
thusiasm that prevailed in that community when orders 
were received by the head musician of the Second Regi- 
ment band to mobilize and be prepared to march to the 
border. A large picture of the band was published in 
the Herald and the editor said: ‘‘ Bolivar has been all 
excitement since early Monday when Head Musician W. 
R. Parker received a long distance message to mobilize 
the band and be ready to march at arty time. The wires 
and mails were at once put to work, and by Tuesday noon 
every member in the State was here ready for orders, 
which were expected every moment. Although the con- 
cert had not been announced more than 1,500 people 
gathered Tuesday night to hear the final concert of the 
band. It is seldom that our quiet little city has seen 
such outbursts of enthusiasm as were experienced there as 
the band played piece after piece, with occasional snatches 
of patriotic airs. Horns blew, flags waved and people 
cheered.’’ The editor then tells about the excitement 
and patriotic demonstration as the band entrained for the 
departure. 


farms? 


grasshopper variety. 





The Community Spirit 

We wonder how many persons realize the mean- 
ing of the term “Community Spirit.” Most of us 
<i know the meaning of co-operation, at least so far as 
it is exemplified in domestic life and, it may be, 
in business life. But how many of us realize the 
meaning and significance of the spirit that seeks 
the good of the whole community at the cost of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice of the individuals that 


Do we consider every public project in the nar- 
row sense only of its effect upon us individually— 
its effect upon our pocketbooks? If a better school 
means more taxes, more expense to us, do we op- 
pose it on that ground only? If a public park 
or playground means a cash contribution from us 
do we oppose it because of that fact or the fact 
that we have no children and do not care to use 
the recreation places ourselves? Are we unwilling 
to contribute to the cost of paving any streets but 
those in front of our property? Do we object to 
permanent road building unless the roads pass our 


The community spirit may be defined as the 
sentiment that eliminates from consideration all 
selfish, personal interests and directs all forces 
into channels calculated to promote the welfare of 
the group. It is this spirit that makes an army 
invincible. Its converse is mutiny and rebellion. 

Many communities are infested with mutineers 
and rebels—persons who oppose order and progress, 
who personify darkness instead of light, stagna- 
tion instead of activity, narrowness instead of lib- 
erality. The community spirit is characteristic of 
enlightenment; it is the embodiment of enlightened 
self-interest; it is foresight of the ant, not of the 
It sees in the uplift and en- 
lightenment of the community the surest guaranty 
of prosperity, security and happiness of the in- 
dividuals that compose it. 
munity whose citizens are inspired with a common 
desire to promote the common welfare, that are 
possessed with the community spirit. 


AT CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa., the playground of one of the 
schools and a room of the building are thrown open for 
the public during the summer. A playgrounds associa- 
tion has charge of the grounds, which are equipped for 
play and athletics. A superintendent is employed by the 
association to supervise and otherwise control the play- 
grounds, This-is the third year of the organization’s 
activities, and interest in the work is increasing steadily. 


* * * 


Sam M. JorpDAn, lecturer for the Missouri State Board 
of Agriculture, of Columbia, declares that commercial 
clubs whose membership includes both merchants and 
farmers are doing splendid work for. Missouri. ‘‘ Towns 
and country communities,’’ he said, ‘‘are working out 
problems common to both. The farmers and townspeople 
both have ideas that are of value to one another. This 
cooperation is a wonderful step for advancement of both 


town and country.’’ 
* * * 


ConDITIONS related to the mobilizing of the militia in 
the United States are now and always have been such as 
to demand the attention of persons too advanced in years 
or otherwise incapacitated for service. During the Civil 
War and the Spanish-American conflict the citizens per- 
formed very important service at home and there is work 
of this sort to be done now. Communities as units 
through their chambers of commerce and other develop- 
ment bodies have taken steps to fill the ranks of the com- 
panies and regiments, to care for the families of those 
having families dependent upon them and in many ways 
to instill a spirit of patriotism in the hearts of all. 
Whether anything more comes of the mobilizing order 
or not, the patriotic stirring alone will make the move- 
ment worth its cost. Of course it has its value as a force 
for unifying community sentiment and showing the chan- 
nels through which communities may work when inspired 
by a common interest and a common purpose. 


Blessed is the com- 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Play Must Be Judiciously Intermingled with Work So That Vitality May Be Kept Up—A Day of Education Wherein Both 
Lumbermen and Their Customers Have Need for Knowledge —Personal Opinions No Bar to Business 


A lot of us Americans make a big noise and think 
we are working to beat a Swiss chees maker when 
that’s not what we’re doing at all. The noise is 
nothing but the machinery pounding. Not long ago in 
a hotel dining room I sat at a table with a person who 
looked like a dill- pickle animated by the desire to carn 
$1,000 a week by unskilled labor. That fellow had the 
worst case of energy I ever saw. He wasn’t happy over 
it, and evidently the energy was getting away with him. 
He hardly had time to eat. Between bites he told me 
how busy he was. He was a salesman, and according to 
the story he told me he worked about fourteen hours 
a day taking orders and six or eight writing them 
up. All day Sunday he wrote up orders and corresponded 
with the house. He was a man of one idea, and that had 
to do with business. It was his belief, I guessed, that 
he was the most valuable man on the road and that he 
wasn’t appreciated. I felt abashed in his presence like 
an overgrown boy playing horse when he sees an older boy 
with whom he used to play driving a real team. Here, 
I said, is the real thing. Still it seemed queer that such 
a paragon of business should be holding down a small 
and comparatively unimportant circuit. 

A little while after I met this man’s boss—a big, 
jolly fellow, who looked as though he hadn’t a care in 
the world. But I knew he was getting along toward 
wealth at a rapid rate and in a field where competition 
is keen. He didn’t make any noise when he worked 
except when he laughed, which was frequent. We got 
to talking about this salesman. 

‘“He takes himself too seriously,’’ said the boss. ‘‘He 
gets too het up. I’ve tried to tell him so a few times, 
and he evidently thinks I’m crazy. He has an idea that 
the business would go on the rocks without his assist- 
ance and suggestions. But the real trouble is that his 
bearings get so hot he loses most of his power in 
transmission. I had to take him off his old route be- 
eause he got some of our good customers nervous and 
fidgety, and they got so anxious to have him out of the 
office they’d tell him point blank they were not in the 
market for anything. Some of them told me so and 
asked me to send another man around. I’m afraid I’m 
going to have to drop him, though he’d be a good sales- 
man if he’d slow down, remember that he’s human, 
laugh once in a while and have a good time as he goes 
along. I’d be glad if he’d loaf an afternoon or so every 
week. That may not be good general advice, but it 
would be good for him. It might get him over his feel- 
ing abused and unappreciated and might let him lay up 
a little surplus of energy. Then he wouldn’t rub the 
customers the wrong way and make them feel that they 
were associated with a bomb with the fuse burned down 
within half an inch of the shootin’s stuff.’’ 

‘“Don’t you think business ought to be taken serious- 
ly?’’ I asked. 

Taking Business Seriously 


‘*Sure it ought,’’ the big man said. ‘‘You bet it 
ought to be taken seriously, but that doesn’t mean it 
ought to be taken sorrowfully. Jake grunts and sweats 
under his weary load until he makes everybody around 
him begin doing it sympathetically. He has been held 
up as a shining example of industry to various young 
men whose sole occupation seemed to be treading the 
primrose path to the everlasting cocktail shaker. One 
of these chaps talked to Jake for half an hour and then 
went straight to a saloon and got drunk with all possible 
speed. He hasn’t done a lick of useful work since, 
and when the subject is broached he shudders and swears 
he never will. Another trotted around after Jake for 
three-quarters of a day and then came home in a dread- 
ful state of mind. ‘I say, Fawthah,’ he began, ‘I 
feel that I shall be ill. Why, that vulgah person doesn ’t 
even know how to lunch properly. He dragged me 
away from a ripping salad and said we should have eaten 
doughnuts and coffee off the arm of a chair, whatever 
that means. I used to think industry merely uninterest- 
ing, but since I have met this unspeakable awss I find 
that it is hateful.’ That’s it. Jake makes industry 
hateful to everybody he meets. He must loathe it him- 
self, but he can’t seem to quit. He makes me uneasy 
every time I see him, for a fellow strung up the way 
he is will either break down and go crazy or else lope 
off with the bank roll. 

‘*Three years ago when I reorganized the company I 
found myself losing my grip. I had my nose on the 
grindstone so hard that I lost all sense of perspective. 
My sense of moral values began to slack up, and I 
found myself ready to do anything I could put across 
whether it was right or wrong. I took a long vacation 
and came back fit and then made up my mind I’d stay 
that way. I’d noticed it wasn’t the amount of work 
I did but the way I did it that tired me out. Recently 
a big auto company has put out a new engine for which 
they claim a tremendous increase in power because 
they’ve cut out vibration. I learned to work easily and 
without heat. When I begin getting a little dull I quit 
and fish for a couple of days. Another thing: During 
the reorganization period I associated almost entirely 
with old men, for I’d borrowed the money from a group 
of old men. Not old in years, all of them, but old in 
mind. They were a fish-blooded group with about as 
much of the sparkle of youth in them as a steel trap. 
So I began associating with young fellows who had no 
business connections, In this way, I thought, I’ll get 








away from the grind. But that was worse than ever. 
They were the most listless, stultified bunch I ever got 
up against. They bored me to death. Now I’ve gotten 
in with a group of business men, some of them old in 
years but all of them young in mind, and we get to- 
gether every little while to play golf or tennis or to 
take tramps. Nobody talks business, and we have ripping 
times together. Oh,. they’re clean times. We get to- 
gether for our own good and to have a pleasant time, so 
we don’t burn up any surplus vitality. We conserve and 
inerease it.’’ 

If this article has good luck it’ll get out to the readers 
of the Realm some time during the vacation season. 
Retail lumbermen are not as other folks are in regard 
to vacations. When the weather is hot is a good time to 
get houses up, and the board vender has to be on the 
job to deal out the forest products. But everybody 
ought to have a vacation of some kind. I knew a law- 
yer who liked to practice law, and he worked at it so 
hard he was putting himself to the bad. The physician 
told him to let up. Doctors are like that. Generally 
if they’re any good they’re busy men, and that may be 
the reason they have so little imagination when they 


tell a man to quit working. The first question the 


amazed and stunned patient asks is, ‘‘ But, Doctor, what 
in the world will I do?’’ Then the busy doctor says, 
‘‘Oh, go off on a long fishing trip. Get away from 
your work and forget it.’’ Just like that. Why not say, 
‘‘Oh, go down and dig a new Panama Canal!’’ It 
wouldn’t sound much harder to the dumbfounded man 
who has never thought of life except in terms of work- 
ing at his business. But this lawyer had imagination. 
He had been raised in the country, and he liked the 
outdoors. But he didn’t care to play golf on it or to 
shoot or fish in it, and he didn’t feel that he could spare 
long periods away from his office. So he worked on his 
grounds and carried on quite an experimental orchard. 
He dug and planted. He tried out new varieties of fruit 
sent him by his friends connected with the State Horticul- 
tural Society. In winter when he couldn’t work on the 
grounds he sawed wood for the furnace. That wasn’t as 
much fun and didn’t rest his mind by occupying it in new 














“<“Peel they were associated with a bomb’ ” 


and pleasant channels so much as did the work with fruit 
and flowers, but it kept up his habit of vigorous fresh- 
air work. He got along without regular off-for-six- 
weeks vacations, and he carried on.a successful though 
severe and trying law practice. 


The Human Animal Is Queer 


The human animal is queer in its habits of work. 
Some men have to be dragged to work, and some have 
to be dragged away. There was a story in some one 
of our contemporaries of a letter the actor, John Drew, 
got from his nephew, Jack Barrymore. The latter was 
in San Francisco at the time of the fire. He wrote his 
uncle that the first earthquake shock came when he was 
in the bathroom and pitched him into the bathtub that 
was filled with water. Then when he got out on the 
street some soldiers pressed him into service, and he 
had to work at top speed for several days. Mr. Drew 
remarked, ‘‘That’s like Jack. It takes a convulsion of 
nature to make him take a bath and the United States 
army to make him go to work.’’ Usually the fellows 
who ought to work harder can’t be brought to it, and 
the fellows who ought to let up won’t quit until they 
break in health. Luckily for us our business is a pretty 
healthful one. We get out in the yard and shove boards 
for a while, and that slacks the mental tension, and if 
we have a round with some contractor who ought to be 
in jail for his obvious nastiness of disposition we can 
work it off by helping unload a car of posts. We do 
all sorts of work, from estimating bills and loading 
wagons to jollying customers. There are not many re- 
tailers who use themselves up nervously, because of the 








fact that their work is so varied. But there are a few, 
and these fellows need to have a little preaching shot 
at them. Verily, brethren, take not yourselves so seri- 
ously. Grin a little perchance. Play horse with the kid- 
lets. If troubles increase tackle them one at a time 
when you are feeling peaceful inside. Don’t make so 
many mental vows to do or bust. Find some interesting 
job to work at with your hands when you’re brain 
weary, and some line of reading, writing or sewing to 
liven you up when your back is tired. Take vacations. 
Also take the vacation spirit all through the year. Work 
hard, but don’t let the machinery pound. 


A DAY OF TRADE EDUCATION 


This is the day of trade education. Everybody’s do- 
ing it. A few years ago, even within the memory of 
some of us who are not so old, the common idea was 
that education was a matter of dead languages and 
training for the so-called learned professions. If a boy 
didn’t seem likely to make a success as a blacksmith 
or farmer or storekeeper he got sent to college at con- 
siderable expense and got ready to preach or to practice 
law or medicine by reading about the Trojan War. 
After he had dragged Hector around the walls of Troy 
he was supposed to be better equipped to drag clients 
around the district court, and I suppose he was. But 
the so-called practical knowledge of mechanics and com- 
merce didn’t have much chance of standing along side 
of Achilles and Cerberus or even Beelzebub and Satan 
in academic circles. The teachers thought it would 
lower their dignity and standing if they taught such 
practical things as shop keeping. Some of them looked 
with contempt upon the trials made by practical men to 
get their subjects taught scientifically and regarded 
them as the ass in the fable which masqueraded in the 
lion’s skin. So the school men rode their spavined 
dignity until the march of events made them get out 
of the way to let the motor car of industrial, mechanical 
and commercial training go by. 

Probably the Germans were leaders in this line be- 
cause their geographical and economie. situation made it 
necessary. They have supported a great population on 
a comparatively small territory, and to do this every 
man had to be trained to his job so he could do Vit 
rapidly and well without waste. People over there are 
scientifically trained to do their work. Some of them 
are given the old-fashioned liberal education, and they 
keep up formal scholarship. Others are trained to do 
specific things. It took a long time to work out this 
form of training, and the end it not yet; not by a 
jugful. Educators in this country tried to graft this 
kind of practical training onto the old, traditional 
education that fitted a person to shine in polite society, 
and it didn’t work. We are learning that this kind of 
education has to be organized along lines of its own, and 
we are working out the science of commerce into a more 
usable form. Already some of the universities are giv- 
ing practical courses to young men who want to he 
lumbermen. The movement is in the beginning. It 
may take a long time to make education in retailing 
lumber practical, and like all other education it’ll have 
to be supplemented by experience. No doubt for a 
while practical lumbermen will poke fun at the school- 
trained young fellows, for that’s still happening in the 
country to school-trained farmers; but they need only 
be patient.- They ought to be willing for their trade 
education to stand the test, for that’s what all educa- 
tion has to do in these days. A diploma is nothing but 
a record of work, not a key to preferment. 


Retail Associations Prove of Great Value 


When retail associations were first formed they were 
offensive and defensive alliances. They were calculated 
to stave off the enemies of retailers and to help hold 
the field. For that purpose they were necessary at 
the time, but conditions changed and there was less 
need for that particular kind of fighting outfit. Indeed 
the public decided ‘there should not be any agencies 
attempting to regulate commerce in that particular man- 
ner. Associations became a place where some speeches 
were made telling about the broadening value of get- 
ting together in convention, and a few ideas were put 
forward in a half-hearted manner about making collec- 
tions or keeping stock sheets. But most of the real 
interest centered in the informal good times outside of 
convention circles. A good many men decided the con- 
ventions were not worth while. But of late the asso- 
ciations are catching the scientific spirit that is in the 
air and are instituting schools of business instead of 
the old happy-go-lucky gatherings. The associations are 
proving of much value in the work their legal, traffic, 
advertising and similar departments do, and they bid 
fair to offer much information of value in their trade 
schools. It is entirely possible that within a short 
time some of the associations may see fit to codperate 
with State universities in establishing short courses or 
special lines of study for boys who expect to sell lum- 
ber for a livelihood. 

If training in the State universities or in the school of 
experience could make the retailers of the country such 
good accountants that all the truck going out of the 
yards got charged and charged right the saving during 


the first year would go far toward paying for the installa- . 


tion of the new courses at the universities and the tuition 
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“Some are as cumbersome as an ox wagon” 


of the school of experience, high as the latter is said 
to be. I had supposed that by this time every yard 
had fixed up a simple and sure system that would catch 
all these stray orders that get away so easily. The 
conventions have hammered on it, secretaries have sent 
out suggestions, trade journals have harped on it and 
reformed retailers have testified in experience meetings 
until it would seem that everybody must have heard the 
warning. Certainly it seems that people would take care 
to get paid for the stock they have had to pay for 
and handle, but according to stories that have come 
to this department recently there are still a good many 
of the brethren letting ’er rip in the old-fashioned way. 
A machine on which all the orders are written and that 
records a carbon copy to be retained in the machine 
itself doesn’t cost a fortune, and as a checker up of 
those little sales that a person forgets so easily it is a 
wonder. With one of these installed and an iron-clad 
rule in force that every order, big and little, must be 
made out on it there isn’t much chance of slipping up. 
Very soon writing the orders gets to be a habit with all 
the fellows around the office and yard, and then the 
rest is merely a matter of straight bookkeeping. That 
term ‘‘straight bookkeeping’’ has a grimly funny sound 
to a good many old lumbermen who have seen every 
kind of bookkeeping practiced in retail yards. Some 
are as cumbersome as an ox wagon, to be sure. A good 
many have been hewn out of the log by the retailer him- 
self. Some of them are as full of leaks as a 40-year-old 
garden hose. But the odd part of it is that nearly every 
retailer takes more pains to have his bookkeeping sys- 
tem accurate than he does to see that every item gets 
on the books. 


Customers Should Be Educated, Too 


Another thing that is good for the peace of mind of tiie 
collector and the manager is the education of customers 
to pay some slight respectful attention to the wagon 
slips that go out with the loads. Most men accept the 
statement rendered by the lumber yards as the law and 
the gospel. There is only .an occasional man who ques- 
tions it, but for the peace of mind of the manager 
and the good name of the yard it is better to make all 
the buneh walk chalk to catch the occasional straggler. 
You know how it is. Bill, the yard man, drives into 
the yard, dusts off his overalls, takes a chew of twist 
and comes into the office for orders. You hand him a 
wagon slip and tell him to be sure all the stuff on that 
slip gets onto the wagon, for it’s going to Deacon 
Brown’s, and the deacon is a good fellow who is of a 
trusting disposition and you’re especially anxious to see 
that he gets all he pays for. Bill loads her up and 
drives out to the deacon’s. ‘‘Put it right over here, 
Bill,’’ pipes the deacon, so Bill drives over, hands the 
wagon slip to the deacon and begins to unload. The 
deason helps, and when it is off he and Bill begin esti- 
mating how much more there is to come. The deacon 
pushes back his Daniel Webster straw hat, feels in the 
pocket of his vest for a pencil and piece of paper but 
doesn’t find one, borrows a pencil of Bill and absently 
begins figuring on the back of the slip. When he’s 
through he just as absently erumples the slip up and 
throws it into a bunch of weeds without ever having 
looked at it. No doubt, being an amiable man and trust- 
ful, he settles without a rumpus. But suppose for once 
in his placid life he gets his dander up and says he 
didn’t get part of the stuff you have charged against 
him. Just what are you going to do about it? 

There are several things you might do, of course. 
You might tell the deacon that undoubtedly he is right 
and settle up on the basis he thinks is fair. But in 
that case he’ll begin to wonder if the other items are 
right, and the first thing you know he’ll begin to doubt 
that he got any lumber of you at.dil. You may tell him 
he’s an old fossil and hasn’t got any sense, anyway. 
He’ll love and admire you for that and will make haste 
to buy a lot more lumber from you, only he'll not. 
You may argue with him on general principles. You may 
ask him to bring in his wagon slips, but there is that 
one forgotten in the bunch of weeds. You may call Bill 
in and ask him if he delivered that stuff. Bill says he 
did, but by this time the deacon is in full blast, and he 
thinks you and all your force are leagued to beat him 
out of $4.32. But suppose instead of doing any of 
these things you put in a little system of signed dupli- 
cate wagon checks. 


Advantages of Signed Wagon Checks 


Yes, brethren, we know a good many of the things 
you’re going to say. Sure, it’s some trouble. We were 
just going to remark that it increases the work of the 
bookkeeper to file them away. Of course the owner may 


not always be there to sign them. But you don’t often ~ 


send out lumber to a job where there is positively no 
responsible person present who can count the pieces and 
check them up with the entries on the slip. Suppose, 
then, that the deacon still is bland and sunny and 
trusting and wouldn’t think of going to the trouble 
of counting the pieces, so he signs the duplicate slip 
and hands it back to the driver, just like that. Then 
when he comes to settle up he thinks he’s being charged 
for more than he got. You simply go back to the filing 
case, bring out a fistful of those slips, call the deacon’s 
attention to his big, straggling signature across the bot- 
toms of them, and begin to check up. The total comes 
out exactly even with the bill you rendered. I reckon the 
deacon is likely to pause and scratch his chin in per- 
plexity and after a moment to reach for his check book. 
Those signed wagon slips are the great little closers of 
debate. The deacon won’t remember any better about 
the stuff after he’s checked over the slips, but he won’t 
think of anything to say. 

It’s a good thing all around if people can be induced 
to check up the loads with the slips. Yard men and 
even managers have been known to make mistakes in 
counting up loads, and in that case if they are honest 
and square, as most of them are, they want to make it 
right. Having some responsible person, either the 
owner or the contractor or the head carpenter, sign a 
wagon slip that is in all effects a receipt will induce 
them to check it over. Of course that takes a little 
time. It delays the delivery man a little, though it 
need not delay him much. But in the long run it is a 
source of satisfaction and security that is worth the 
time and effort. 

Nobody has much respect for the retailer who won’t 
stand up for his own rights in a dispute where some- 
body is trying to put one over him, whether they are 
doing it knowingly or unknowingly. He doesn’t have 
to get up on his ear and tear around and call his un- 
convinced customer a thief and a liar. That doesn’t get 
him anything except the contempt and enmity of the 
customer. It wastes his own nervous force. Sometimes 
it seems that such an outburst is a relief to frazzled 
nerves, but in the long run that doesn’t seem to be the 
case. It’s like trying to fix an automobile tire. If when 
the blamed thing won’t come off the jitney a man gets 
mad and beats the tin can up to relieve his feelings he 
finds when he calms down again that the tire is on 
just as tight, he has less command of himself and the 
machine is considerably bunged up. An outburst like 
that doesn’t increase your respect for the autoist, and 
it doesn’t get a retail lumberman much but contempt 
and dislike. A man can insist on his position without 
being personally offensive. There are people who pride 
themselves on their shrewdness who jockey around, re- 
cede from one position they’ve declared they’ll hold for- 
ever and a day, advance in another, stall and block 
and finally compromise all along the line. In making 
sales a certain amount of this is all right. It has to 
be determined by the circumstances. But in making 
settlement it isn’t an advisable policy as a rule. A 
man ought not to take a stand unless he expects to 
keep it. Sometimes it is wiser to take something rather 
than nothing at all, but that should be recognized as an 
emergency measure. 


Personal Opinions No Bar to Business 


Some retailers surrender their right to have an opinion 
about anything outside of business, lest perchance their 
beliefs may offend some customer. In this year of pro- 
nounced opinions not a few lumbermen are shivering in 
their private and personal bomb proofs for fear some 
man will fire a question at them about the war or pol- 


itics. They’ve got their ear to the ground, and if the’ 


questioner is a Democrat they think Wilson is the great- 
est President since Noah. If he is a Bull Mooser they 
think Roosevelt is the man of the hour, the savior of the 
nation. If he favors the return of the Moose to the 
Republican party they think that without doubt the 
rank and file wanted the colonel to lead the G. O. P. 
They are for Mexican intervention or peace at any price, 
depending on the company they’re in. If their com- 
panion has a made-in-Germany name they favor the 
Teutonic allies; if he is French they think Joffre is the 
greatest general the world ever produced. Oh they have 
opinions enough; I take back my first statement. But 
those opinions change to fit the occasion. 

A man doesn’t have to stick his personal opinions 
into every conversational opening like a red undershirt in 
a broken window. He doesn’t have to be nasty about 
what he believes. Courtesy and tolerance and a recogni- 
tion that there is truth on both sides will harmonize 
pretty well with firm convictions. I am glad when a 
man agrees with me if his agreement is genuine, but 
I respect him if he disagrees with me from real con- 
viction and states his belief courteously. I read a good 
many newspapers with whose general beliefs I don’t 
agree. But I can learn a good deal about the side of 
the question I don’t hold by reading those papers. 
Some of the newspapers and weekly periodicals of opinion 
are the strongest whose opinion is the most pronounced. 
And I doubt if a man gains many customers in the 
long run by submerging his own opinions and taking 
the colors of his surroundings like a chameleon. Prob- 
ably it doesn’t help business any to air opinions un- 
provoked, and it’s always well to laugh down an oppo- 
nent who tries to get hot in argument and to jolly him 
off the subject. But your Republican friends will con- 
tinue trading with you even if they know you’re a Dem- 
ocrat if you respect their opinions and don’t go proselyt- 
ing, And your Democratic friends will like you just 


as well if you’re a Republican and not ashamed of it, 
provided you don’t try to ram your Hamiltonianism 
down their throats. 

This business of an ear to the ground is on the face 
of it more or less contemptible. Congressmen who change 
front when they hear from the voters back home are 
jeered at considerably as trimmers, and yet they have 
an excuse for their change of front. They are elected 
to represent the opinion in their districts, and if that 
opinion changes they have a reason for shifting sides. 
But it has always been held the mark of a mean spirit 
to change front on unrelated questions for the purpose 
of increasing business. Since one can’t fool all the 
people all the time it is doubtful if trimming wins trade. 
A newspaper that begins to shape its opinion to please 
advertisers or to hold a certain class of readers begins 
at that point to go to pieces. It soon loses the confi- 
dence of its readers, and then the advertisers don’t value 
it any more. It hasn’t any more friends than a mon- 
grel dog returning second best from a contest with a 
skunk. He can decide that the best way to conceal 
his faux pas is to ignore its results. But the personal 
aroma contributed by his antagonist is there just the 
same. If he refuses to commit himself about it his 
friends and acquaintances will not be so reticent. 

Just next door to this quiet hotel is a bungalow in 
which lives a little boy. Rather, I should say he sleeps 
there at night. He seems to be considered a mean lit- 
tle customer, for his mother has an anxious air and 
never lets him get far out of her sight. The neighbors 
look askance at him. He looks like an ordinary little 
chap, one that would delight the heart and inspire the 
pen of Booth Tarkington. But he has that bad reputa- 
tion. Every minute his mother comes to the door and 
calls, ‘‘Tom-mee, Tom-mee; what are you doing, dear?’’ 
Tom-mee shows no sign of. joy at having to report his 
doings at these frequent intervals. Indeed he has a 
hunted air and shows a remarkable facility at sending in 
plausible and disarming reports that do not tally with 
the facts. A few weeks ago I saw a yard manager 
much like that. He got so anxious to agree with every- 
body and so to win their trade that he carried it a 
little too far. He privately took sides in personal quar- 
rels, assuring each party that his side was undoubtedly 
the right one. This worked for a time, but he soon. got 
found out. Popular? Well, hardly. Public opinion in 
that community isn’t unanimous about many things, but 
it is not divided on the proposition that Will Nickum 
will bear watching. As a result Will is a lonesome and 
disillusioned man, When people buy of him they watch 
him as though they knew he was going to short change 
them. When they think of big developments in the town, 
building projects in which a lumberman could render 
assistance and incidentally make a few sous for himself 











“*Tom-mee, what are you doing, dear?’ ” 


they don’t think of Will. If somebody suggests his 
name they say, ‘‘Oh, him!’’ in a tone that dismisses 
him from consideration. Will gathers in the fringes of 
the trade, but he doesn’t get much chance at the big 
stuff. He tried so hard to get close to people that like 
a too forward pup he succeeded. merely in getting be- 
tween their legs. 


CAINGIN VIOLATIONS DECREASE IN NUMBER. 


The popular campaign of disseminating forest knowl- 
edge to the people by means of addresses by the forest 
officers is beginning to show pleasing results in that the 
people in District No. 2, of the Philippine Forest Serv- 
ice, gradually are beginning to discontinue making un- 
lawful caifigins. In former years the people made eaii- 
gins without any permit and without any regard as to 
whether it was unlawful or not, and as a result many in- 
fractions on the law were encountered by the forest 
officers. During the last three months no violations of 
the caifigin law have been discovered, but a large num- 
ber of caiiigin applications were received, of which 140 
were favorably acted upon. These applications con- 


. cerned cogon lands, and in no case forest land. 





Tue Agricultural Products Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Intercontinental Rubber Company, is planning to 
plant 9,200 acres in the Santa Cruz valley of Arizona: in 
quayule, a desert shrub. with rubber producing capabil- 
ities. The plan also includes the construction of a plant 
to manufacture the rubber. 
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HANDLING IDAHO WHITE PINE AS A SPECIALTY 


How a Big Enterprise Makes and Distributes the “King of Woods”—High Grade Timber Available for Thirty Years’ Cutting 
—A Splendidly Equipped Plant—Personnel of Officers and Sales Force 


CorUR D’ALENE, Ipa., Aug. 18.—Large tracts of white 
pine timber are not common and when it is said that 
the Edward Rutledge Timber Company, of this city, has 
one of the largest compact tracts, it means much. It 
stands in northern Idaho in the basin of Marble Creek, 
2 tributary to the St. Joe River, and so the company 
calls its lumber ‘‘ Marble Creek Idaho White Pine’’ and 
as the years go by Marble Creek pine will be more and 
more recognized as a strong factor in the country’s 
supply of white pine. It was many years ago when 
white pine began to be known as the ‘‘ King of Woods’’ 
because for so long is was the great soft wood of 
conmerce and the white pineries of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota supplied the country with its need for 
building. And so the name still clings to the wood and 
it is the hope of every manufacturer of pine lumber, no 
matter where, that his pine may be considered just as 
good as the old white pine of the North. 

White pine is a name to conjure with, and in the vast 
forests of Idaho is to be found Idaho white pine—real 
white pine—and Marble Creek pine is Idaho white pine 
grown in a particularly favorable locality. 

Back in 1901 the late Edward Rutledge, of Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., whose name is perpetuated in the company’s 
name, began acquiring timber holdings in the Marble 
Creek district and the latter part of the following year 
the company was incorporated by Mr. Rutledge and the 
late Frederick Weyerhaeuser. In June, 1903, Frank J. 
Davies opened an office in Spokane for the company. 
Mr. Davies was an experienced timberman and knew the 
western timber regions. The holdings of the company 
are large—sufficient to run the splendid new plant at 
Coeur d’Alene for thirty years or more, and the best 
part of it is that 55 percent of it is Idaho white pine. 
Probably 2% percent is western pine and the remainder 
is divided between fir, cedar, larch and spruce, the spruce 
being exceptionally fine, light, and white. Fully 75 
pereent of the white pine is of old growth, of large 
size, making light, soft lumber. It is logged into the 
St. Joe and driven down that stream and into Coeur 
d’Alene Lake to the mill. : 

A description of the mill is of interest, because it is 
one of the newest and most modern mills in the country 
and one of the three or four splendid mill plants that 
have been constructed in the Inland Empire during the 
last year that are serving to bring the pine lumber in- 
dustry of that section more to the attention of the 





























MODERNLY EQUIPPED SAWMILL OF THE EDWARD RUTLEDGE TIMBER COMPANY AT COEUR D’ALENE, IDA. 


buyers of pine lumber. It is just a plain mill, with no 
frills, designed economically to manufacture good lumber, 
and it is doing it. 

A little over a year ago Huntington Taylor went out 
to Coeur d’Alene from Cloquet, Minn., where he had been 
for nearly eighteen years with the Northern Lumber 
Company, most of the time as assistant to Rudolph M. 
Weyerhaeuser, its president and general manager. He 
was made vice president and general manager of the 
Edward Rutledge Timber Company, and on October 19, 
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1. View of Lumber Alley. 2. Modern Office Building. 3. Planing Mill and Dressed Lumber Shed. 4. Showing Quality of Product—Shop and Selects, Air Dried 
VIEWS ABOUT NEW AND UPTODATE PLANT OF THE EDWARD RUTLEDGE TIMBER COMPANY AT COEUR D’ALENE, IDA. 


1915, several teams were put to work grading for the 
foundations of the mill. This was the beginning. On 
November 12 the railroad completed a spur track to the 
mill site so that material and machinery could be brought 
in. Dion & Horstkotte, of Minneapolis, designed the 
plant and the construction was largely under the super- 
vision of Fred W. Horstkotte. It should not be forgot- 
ten, however, that Huntington Taylor, a dynamic force 
that must be considered, was steadily on the job. 

Mr. Taylor told his friends that the mill would be in 
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operation April 1, and evidently some of them thought 
it an April Fool’s Day joke, for Mr. Taylor has now in 
his possession divers and sundry articles of wearing 
apparel and other things received in payment of wagers 
because the mill began sawing on the afternoon of 
April 1 as predicted months before by Mr. Taylor. 

The plant has a splendid location. The company has 
250 aeres on the shore of Lake Coeur d’Alene, just 
beyond the city limits of the town of Coeur d’Alene, and 
nearly 80 acres of this has been cleared and is being 
used. In the piling ground alone there is 70 acres per- 
fectly level, excepting a slight decline away from the 
mill, so that gravity takes the little cars loaded with 
lumber part way down into the yard. 

The mill is equipped with two double cutting Diamond 
Iron Works 9-foot band mills, a Diamond 96-inch 30-saw 
edger, trimmer, slasher, lath mill ete. The building is 
54x164 feet in size and stands high up on 18-foot posts. 
The sorting platform extends out 288 feet and is entirely 
roofed over. Alongside it there is room to put 144 loads. 
A transfer car operated by cable runs at a speed of 250 
feet a minute on a track 1,150 feet long along one side of 
the sorting platform to the edge of the yard, from which 
the yard cars, loaded with lumber, go into the yard part 
of the way by gravity, as stated, and from there are 
taken on the steel tracks to the different parts of the 
yard for piling. 

The planing mill is 160x174 feet in size and the dry 
lumber shed fifty feet beyond it is 306x108 feet inside. 
The roofs extend over the loading track in between so 
that twenty cars can be loaded under cover. The planing 
mill is equipped with three 15-inch matchers, one 30-inch 
double surfacer and two molders, all Berlin make. There 
are also a band resaw, a band ripsaw and a cut-off saw 
in the planing mill, and there is sufficient room for two 
more matchers. The resaw and ripsaw are of the Me- 
Donough Manufacturing Company’s make. The carriages 
and set works were made by the Filer & Stowell Manu- 


The marketing is looked after by Lawrence R. McCoy, 
sales manager, who took up this department the latter 
part of April after having been representing the Bon- 
ners Ferry Lumber Company, of Bonners Ferry, Ida., 
in charge of the Minneapolis office, for several years. 
Prior to this he was assistant to his father, R. H. MeCoy, 
general manager of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, 
at the plant at Bonners Ferry, where he received .a prac- 
tical training and became familiar with Inland Empire 
lumber. Mr. McCoy has a large acquaintance among 
the buyers of pine lumber in the middle West and a 
knowledge of marketing methods. William J. Merrigan, 
formerly from Cloquet, is in charge of the office details 
at Coeur d’Alene. 

In Minneapolis Raymond Yates represents the Edward 
Rutledge Timber Company as well as the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Company. Mr. Yates has been selling pine 
lumber in the middle West, largely for Inland Empire 
concerns, for the last ten years. 

The North Dakota territory is looked after by C. V. 
Drake, with headquarters at Fargo, and U. C. Hambly 
covers South Dakota, with headquarters at Sioux Falls. 
A. L. Welpton travels in Nebraska for the company, 
and in Iowa the sales are made through the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company. East of the Mississippi River 
sales are handled through the Idaho White Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Agency. These salesmen are generally fa- 
miliar with the plant and type of lumber and conse- 
quently understand the stocks, grades and shipping 
facilities. All of the selects, shop and common lumber 
are air dried, preserving the natural softness of texture. 
This stock is particularly attractive to country yard 
trade as well as factory trade. At the present time the 
company has about 25,000,000 feet of lumber and 
5,000,000 lath on hand, all cut since April 1 and con- 
sequently nice and fresh. 

The lumber yard is so located that it has the best of 
drying facilities and the stock is drying out very rap- 














LUMBER YARD SHOWING EIGHTEEN ALLEYS AT THE RUTLEDGE COMPANY’S PLANT 


facturing Company. The planing mill is operated entirely 
by electricity. In the shed the lumber is piled on end. 

The power plant consists of a 28x48-inch Hamilton- 
Corliss engine, a 500-kilowatt Allis-Chalmers mixed 
pressure steam turbine and generator for operating the 
planing mill and a 60-kilowatt generator of the same 
make directly connected with an Erie City engine for 
lighting and also handling one or two small motors. 
Steam is furnished by five 72x20 boilers. The smoke- 
stack is 160 feet high to the screen from the saw- 
ing deck and is 8 feet in diameter. The refuse burner 
is 110 feet high to the screen and 34 feet in diameter. 
All buildings are sprinklered for fire protection and in 
addition there is a 1,500-gallon Fairbanks Morse under- 
writers fire pump. There are also a 750-gallon service 
pump and a heavy duty plunger boiler pump. | 

Operating night and day the plant is turning out 
250,000 feet of lumber daily or 6,500,000 feet monthly. 
This means the annual output will be from 65,000,000 
feet to 70,000,000 feet of Marble Creek white pine. 

The general offices of this company are in a very 
comfortable and commodious office building, picturesquely 
located among the alders on the hillside nearby, across a 
little stream, and overlook the plant. On the first floor 
are large general working rooms and private offices for 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. Davies and Lawrence R. McCoy, the 
sales manager, while the entire top floor is devoted to 
a large assembly or directors’ room, which is also used 
by Manager Taylor as a private offce. The office build- 
ing is 34x50 feet in size. 


The officers of the Edward Rutledge Timber Com- 
pany are: R. M. Weyerhaeuser, president; Huntington 
Taylor, vice president and general manager; Frank J. 
Davies, secretary, and C. A. Weyerhaeuser, treasurer. 
Mr. Taylor, as stated, has had years of excellent training 
with the Northern Lumber Company at Cloquet, Minn. 
He went there in 1898, shortly after leaving Yale, and 
began loading cars. He remained steadily with the com- 
pany until he went to Coeur d’Alene, with the exception 
of five years he was with the Northwest Paper Company 
at Cloquet. 


idly and is not affected by stain or other defects that 
come from adverse climatic conditions. 

With its excellent timber, modern plant and energetic 
sales organization, Marble Creek Idaho white pine lumber 
is very likely more than to hold its own during the years 
to come. 





MILL TOWN COMES TO LIFE AGAIN 


Michigan Community Rejuvenated After Many Vicis- 
situdes—Some Interesting History 








L’ANSE, MicH., Aug. 21—A city which has been 
burned to the ground once and which has had three 
booms only to fall back into decline later but which is 
now enjoying its fourth and what is expected to be its 
perpetual period of prosperity is L’Anse, the county 
seat of Baraga County in Clover Land. The lumbering 
industry has not only been the cause of the three booms 
as well as the great fire but has also brought back 
prosperity to the community for the fourth time through 
the opening up of the L’Anse mill, which is now turning 
out timber at a merry clip. ; 

French Catholic priests were the first white persons 
to settle at L’Anse or ‘‘The Arch,’’ as the word indi- 
cates. It is said that the holy fathers were on Lake 
Superior in a boat when a storm came up and drove them 
into Keweenaw Bay for shelter. They went to the 
southernmost point before landing because of the im- 
mensity of the storm and thereby founded what is now 
the city of L’Anse. : 

These religious men found a band of Indians here and 
as a result worked among them. Thinking.that this re- 
markable natural harbor would some day prove to be a 
great shipping point and that the Fall River would be 
harnessed for power by manufacturing plants a city was 
planned. A Catholic mission was first founded, to be 
followed soon after by a Methodist mission. 

In view of the early completion of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railroad several hundred settlers were 


living in L’Anse by 1872. Shortly before this time 
S. L. Smith, Charles H. Palmer and Captain James 
Bendry plotted the city and lots were sold for as high as 
$1,000 each. A huge ore wharf was erected at a cost 
of $500,000 and other buildings followed. The first hotel 
was a frame structure which was moved from Houghton 
on a scow to L’Anse by Sam Lloyd; ‘that was in 1871. 
Other movements went forward to build up the city 
shortly. 

The first real boom, however, came in 1838 when 
Charles. Childs erected a sawmill. Millions of feet of 
first-class timber on all sides of the city made the saw- 
mill a prosperous venture from the very first. Prosperity 
smiled on the city until 1850, when the mill was de- 
stroyed by fire. Then the hamlet fell into decline. 

In 1870 the lumbering industry, which has been the 
means of many fortunes in Clover-Land and which is still 
producing them, came to the front again. The Nester 
mill was erected and like its predecessor brought pros- 
perity. The possibilities of L’Anse becoming an outlet 
for the great mineral wealth of Clover-Land as well as 
its timber brought great results. Capitalists bought great 
tracts of land and many settlers moved in. 

But then came the crash of 1873. The mills closed 
down and hard times set in. The people moved away and 
buildings were vacated. For years the village went down 
hill and on May 10, 1896, fire, which originated in the 
mill yard of J. B. Smith, destroyed the entire location. 
A few people rebuilt their homes, but many more moved 
away. The period from then until 1913 was not pros- 
perous, although some new buildings were constructed. 
In that year a large mill was put up and it brought 
prosperity again. But in November of 1914 it closed 
down and L’Anse, then called the most unlucky city in 
America, again fell into an uncertain state. . 

W. T. Culver reorganized the company and, with O. J. 
Smith as manager and E. Alter as bookkeeper, the new 
firm with its great financial backing is doing a large 
business. The company owns 30,000 acres of fine timber 
land and the mill is turning out 150,000 feet every 
twelve hours. The mill opened its doors this week and 
today L’Anse with its remarkable harbor and fine rail- 
road facilities as well as its proximity to the raw 
product is booming more than ever before. The opening 
of the mill was the occasion of a great home-coming 
celebration at which were present many who have not 
seen the city since the big fire of 1896. 





CHICAGO HOO-HOO TO HOLD ROUSING CONCATENATION 


Profoundest Mystery Veils All Plans, But ’Tis Sus- 
pected Heaps of Fun Will Be Had—For the Tommies 





_Members of the Chicago chapter of Hoo-Hoo are plan- 
ning a concatenation September 1 that they believe will 
go down as history in the local annals of the order. The 
executive committee called a meeting of the officers Fri- 
day and after lunch at the Lumbermen’s Association 
concocted an entertaining program for the kittens that 
certainly will cause them to consider the old cats very 
black in color and forever after to remember the oe- 
easion with mingled emotions. The worthy desire to 
make the occasion memorable can be gained from frag- 
ments of a conversation overheard: ‘‘ Yes, George; be 
sure and get there. Sure, it’s the best time in the world 
for you to get even. Well, of course you can’t kill the 
poor innocent little kittens, but if you have any desire 
for revenge believe me this is going to be the time to 
get satisfaction. You know me, George.’’ 

Those who are engaged in getting up the entertain- 
ment—for the benefit of the old cats—are inclined to be 
darkly mysterious, but it did leak out that both the 
old Tom cats and the kittens are to meet at the Lum- 
bermen’s Association promptly at 6:09 P. M., and it 
was hinted that automobiles might be at hand to spirit 
the entire party away to the country where the kittens 
could be drowned at leisure to determine if they really 
do have nine lives or be introduced to the modern billy 
goat in the shape—well the censor refused to allow any 
more information to pass, but it is known that the goat 
is some goat. The number of poor innocent little kittens 
to have their eyes opened has not been announced, but 
there will be enough to furnish all necessary amusement 
and keep each other company. All the Hoo-Hoo are 
urged to be present and help the fun along, for: 


Here’s to the Grand Old Order—may it live a thousand years, 
Just to cheer the weary lumberman through this vale of tears ; 
And may we live a thousand years to be—a thousand less a 


day, 
"Cause who would care to be on earth if Hoo-Hoo passed 
away? 


Vicegerent Snark for Chicago, Minor Botts and Su- 
preme Bojum Stacy C. Bennett are assisting the follow- 
ing permanent nine of Chicago in getting up the con- 
catenation: 


Snark—Max _L. Pease. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Edward A. Lang. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Harry B. Darlington. 
Scrivenoter—George Ostrander. 
Bojum—F. R. Gadd. 

Jabberwock—T. A. Moore. 
Custocatian—aA, J. Cross. 
Arcanoper—A. H. Ruth. 

Gurdon—F. M. Baker. 





For soME reason or another there was a boom in dye- 
wood in Hong Kong in the early part of the year during 
which the product rose in price from £3 to £6 a picul, 
says the quarterly news-letter of the Forestry Depart- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. This boom was reflected 
in the islands in that the licenses granted for dyewoods 
showed an increase of about 200 percent. The high 
price level was maintained for a short time only, however, 
and dealers who gambled in the product lost heavily 
when the price fell. 
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LUMBER SALESMANSHIP 


A Department Dealing With Lumber Sales Problems 








THOROUGH PREPARATION NECESSARY TO 
MAKE A GOOD SALESMAN 


A discussion of the things that have proved of value 
in any salesman’s work would require considerable space ; 
therefore I touch briefly on those which may be of some 
slight help to others. 

Absolute thoroughness of preparation is as necessary 
in the profession of selling yellow pine as in any other 
profession. This is a fundamental law of business. 
There is a theory as well as practice. The salesmen are 
given full credit for the admittedly faulty methods of 
marketing yellow pine. The sales managers and em- 
ployers are no less to blame. In employing a man or 
promoting one to salesman, he is given full and fre- 
quently confusing information as to the class of trade 
desired, the stock on hand, and that which will be regu- 
larly manufactured, and left to his own devices to acquire 
a knowledge of how and when to sell. As there is no 
fair way to gage the ‘‘market,’’ too often the man who 
should follow it makes the price, ‘‘meeting competition’’ 
it is ealled, which is manifestly as unfair to the salesman 
as to his employer. 

It is imperative that a man should know something of 
the ‘‘raw material’’ which he sells. The study of the 
yellow pine tree, its development, conditions of growth, 
the formation of its knots, and the adaptability of the 
various species for the manufacturing of different kinds 
of lumber will prove instructive if not of apparent value. 
While southern yellow pine is the wood universal of 
varied utility and there are species of it to fit the 
need of almost any wood, yet there are conditions under 
which its use is an abuse rather than a test of its fitness. 
Good business would suggest the impossibility of con- 
tinued marketing of any commodity for a.use for which 
it is not fitted. The recent agitation which gave new 
grading rules for structural material had its culmination 
in the claim of a salesman whose firm shipped loblolly 
for longleaf that he had ‘‘mis-read the specifications and 
thought it six inches to the ring.’’ This was simply 
false pretense, and the whole industry suffers because of 
his dishonesty. A better way would be to refer the 
inquirer to a manufacturer or dealer in the material 
required rather than to sell something which through 
deterioration or dissatisfaction will rebound to hurt 
the entire industry. 

The salesman is an important factor in determining 
the success or failure of any operation. The manufac- 
turer owes him more than his salary if he is to succeed. 
He should give him periodically the cost sheets of the 
operation with an analysis of them as relates to the sales 
and operating cost. He can not have too much informa- 
tion and if taken entirely into the confidence of the 
operator will have a better understanding of their rela- 
tions. The statement that it ‘‘costs us $12.25 per thou- 
sand to manufacture our lumber’’ conveys little to the 
average mind in the way of information. The salesman 
probably knows that the stumpage cost 30 cents twenty 
years ago and, unless carried in the cost sheets, will 
probably lose sight of the cost of carrying, including 
taxes and interest, deterioration, the natural hazard of 
wind and fire, and thinks when he has secured a good 
profit on the ‘‘saw bill’’ he has done his duty. The 
salesman to be efficient should know as much as the man 
employing him about the business, for only in that way 
will he know whether he is a profitable investment. A 
knowledge of the true condition of the business will 
alter the opinion of many that they are laboring to make 
the employer wealthy, whereas if the state of the busi- 
ness were known it would be shown that the operator is 
traveling on high speed, only two jumps ahead of the 
sheriff. 

The relationship of the salesman to his trade should be 
that of absolute frankness, Every fair minded man is 
anxious to learn, and each new salesman is a potential 
teacher. No rule can be laid down for the conduct of 
the work of any two salesmen. A small territory that 
can be covered from some central point each two weeks 
is of great advantage; the smaller the territory, the 
better knowledge of the needs and peculiarities of his 
trade. He will soon discover that some buy only on 
personal solicitation, while others prefer to do their busi- 
ness by mail. Others, too, prefer to place their business 
by telephone, rather than be interrupted at an inoppor- 
tune time, for it is easier to say ‘‘call up again’’ than 
to tell the salesman to return in an hour. A small terri- 
tory has other advantages in the way of expense. The 
expense account is an integral part of the salary, and 
where a saving is made in this item due to the economy 
of the salesman he should benefit proportionally in 
salary. ; 

_A careful resume of a period business will require a 
little time and will prove enlightening. Take the order 
books for six months and tabulate the orders taken. 
Under the heading of the customer’s name place the date 
sold, the material and the price received. If at the time 
of sale it was a profitable and desirable order, mark it 
‘‘good’’; if it was fairly good mark it ‘*fair,’’ and do 
not hunch on the poor ones, but mark them *“poor.’? 
An analysis of a ‘‘ periods’’ business will cause a shifting 





PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS OFFERED 


To stimulate interest and discussion the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has offered prizes 
totalling $100 for the best letters received on 
any phase of the subject of salesmanship. This 
contest is open to anyone who is interested in 
the selling of lumber, sash, doors etc., and the 
letters may be as long or as short as each writer 
chooses. 

The prize awards will be as follows: 


For the best letter............ $25 
For the second best letter...... $15 
For the third best letter........ $10 
For the next ten best, each..... $5 


Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Salesmen’s Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 











in the time devoted to certain customers. The Jimson 
Lumber Company from volume standpoint has been a 
big customer, but it is a price buyer, takes extra time, 
is arbitrary in its deductions and complaints, and the 
petty annoyances would show it to be very unsatisfac- 
tory. On the other hand, the Robert Lumber Company 
buys but a car or two a month, yet it demands good 
stock and pays for it, is prompt in settling and fair in 
adjustments. Its volume of trade, though comparatively 
small, shows a greater amount of satisfactory business. 
These sheets have another value, for a glance through 
them will occasionally bring to mind a user of an item 
for which an order is desired. 

A less pleasant file but no less important is one con- 
taining the letters of complaint and criticism received 
from the firm. A perusal of these when the periodic 
sales are tabulated will prove helpful. The incidents 
discussed in them can be more calmly viewed as they 
will probably have lost their sting. There might with 
profit be added to the file all constructive advice that is 
received. 

Another duty that the employer owes to his salesmen 
is to impress on them the amounts of the various grades 
that are manufactured. The price at which ‘‘the No. 2 
common and worse’’ is sold determines the mill price on 
the output. Many salesmen regard the great percentage 





SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The weekly trade barometer of 
the Southern Pine Association 
compiled from reports from 162 
mills for the week ended Friday, 
August 18, showed orders on 
hand 22,150 cars, or 437,418,200 
feet; orders received during the 
week 5,783 cars, or 114,202,684 
feet, making a total of 27,933 
ears, or 551,620,884 feet. Ship- 
ments during the week amounted 
to 5,259 cars, or 103,854,732 feet, 
leaving a balance of orders on 
hand of 22,674 cars, or 447,766,- 
152 feet. The report shows aver- 
age orders per mill for the week 
704,955 feet; average shipments 
641,079 feet; average production 
555,439 feet. The total produc- 
tion of the 162 mills included in 
this report was 89,981,070 feet 
against a normal production for 
the same mills for the same length 
of time of 100,022,968 feet. The 
report shows that shipments for 
the week exceeded production 
13,873,662 feet, or 15.42 percent; 
orders exceeded production for 
the week 24,221,614 feet, or 
26.92 percent, while orders for 
the week were in excess of ship- 
ments 10,347,952 feet, or 9.96 per- 
cent. Actual production was be- 
low normal 10.04 percent; ship- 
ments were in excess of normal 
production 3.38 percent, and or- 
ders were in excess of normal pro- 
duction 14.18 percent. The in- 
crease in orders compared with 
report for the previous week was 
10,347,952 feet, or 2.37 percent. 
The unfilled orders on hand shown 
in this report amounting to 22,674 cars are greater than 
have been reported at any time since the early part 
of the year. In this report 19,748 feet is used as a 
basis for carload, this being the average sized car 
shipped in July. 
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of low grades accumulated as ‘‘trash’’ and leave it to 
the ingenuity of the sales manager to dispose of it. 
Profits grow from low grades as surely as dollars grow 
from pennies. 

There is no profession where the remuneration is based 
so absolutely on energy expended as that of salesman. 
The trade journals are as interesting ‘as the sport sheet 
of a newspaper and can be read with more profit. The 
sales average of your ‘‘meanest competitor’’ should be 
of greater moment than Ty Cobb’s batting average. If 
he is hitting 400 in sales you are in the box as the op- 
posing pitcher, for surely your delivery ‘‘helped him 
out.’? 

A great many salesmen profess not to have a liking 
for the game. As there is no minor league to which 
they can be sent they hang on though their batting eye 
is dim, and while they cover a lot of territory their 
fielding average is rotten. They have good health and 
a strong voice and think that enough. 

High ideals, low expense account, and getting fun out 
of work will insure promotion for any salesman, 

YAzoo. 


CONCENTRATION AND ENTHUSIASM TWO 
FACTORS 





Sr. Louis, Mo. 

In attempting to do some constructive thinking on 
the application of salesmanship to the lumber business, 
there are two factors that seem to loom up bigger than 
any others. These factors are concentration and enthu- 
siasm. Assuming that a man possesses the fundamentals 
of personal integrity and a knowledge of the business 
it seems that his success is measured more by the degree 
of concentration and enthusiasm he brings to bear than 
by anything else. I have never known a topnotch sales- 
man who did not possess these qualities in abundance. 

It is not my purpose to try to write an essay on con- 
centration but only to open the subject for those who 
may care to make the personal application and dig out 
of it some ideas that may benefit them. Neither does 
the writer consider himself an expert on applying these 
factors in business. Concentration involves more than 
hustling around with the fixed idea of getting an order; 
and enthusiasm intelligently applied is a pretty big sub- 
ject in itself. 

Some years ago the National Cash Register Company 
put on a new salesman in the Ohio territory. A green 
man generally gets last choice in the matter of territory 
and this case was no exception. He was given. Paines- 
ville and Ashtabula, two towns that were believed to be 
pretty well ‘‘ worked out.’’ But the new man never knew 
of his handicap. He was all enthused over cash regis- 
ters and he made the Painesville merchants feel the 
same way about them. He tackled men who had turned 
down cash register salesmen for twenty years and they 
came to his office and signed the orders. The funny 
part of it was that he could not sell the ordinary single 
drawer registers. Multiple drawer registers, the highest 
priced systems the company makes, were his specialty 
and he sold them at a rate that startled every man who 
watched his record in the daily bulletin. He sold more 
high grade systems and sold them on better terms than 
any other salesman in the United States, and he did it 
month after month in a ‘‘ bum’? territory. 

From ‘his manner, as he addressed our district conven- 
tion, when, after only seventeen days in his territory he 
was called on to tell how he did it, it was plain that he 
had to a superlative degree concentration and enthusi- 
asm. Concentration plus and enthusiasm plus, and he 
converted them into coin of the realm in big commis- 
sions. Also, he had intelligence, courage, perseverance 
and personality—and he broke all records. 

R. B. Prck, Representative, 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company. 





AN ILLOGICAL PRACTICE THAT NEEDS 


CORRECTION 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

An instance of a practice that is all too common has 
just come to my attention and possibly this may come 
within the lines you have laid down for this discussion. 
The yellow pine salesmen apparently strive as hard for 
orders which they can not fill promptly for lack of stock 
and go just as far in meeting prices made by some other 
salesman as if they really needed the business. Their 
mills are thus placed in an embarrassing position through 
inability to give service, are also compelled to manufac- 
ture at extra cost stock already in surplus at other mills 
while the mill holding the surplus is compelled to make 
still lower prices in order to move it. 

It does seem that salesmen should know better and, in 
fact, I am inclined to think that a great majority of 
them do; some of them actually have authority from 
their home offices to do things of this sort. And yet we 
wonder why the yellow pine manufacturers can not get 
results. Our hunger for orders seems most of the time 
to entirely neutralize our common sense. 

I shall be glad to see this point discussed in your col- 
umns from time to time. J. H. Eppy, 

Kaul Lumber Company. 

[This suggestion by Mr. Eddy is a pertinent one and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to have others 
discuss it in this department.—EbITor. | 
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CHAPTER 6 





CCNCERNING THE COOK-HOUSE AT THE GREAT 
CAMPS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


| BloGRAPHER’S NOTE: I was pained to discover that 
my purehase of a box of cigars at the canvassary had 
exhausted the cigar supply of the camp and I was some- 
what in doubt as to the proper manner of inducing a 
ready codperation in my investigations for the following 
evening. Upon the helpful suggestion of the clerk, how- 
ever, I invested in a large number of packages of tobacco, 
which he assured me would be well received. His judg- 
ment was correct. The specific brand of tobacco which 
was recommended and later distributed has escaped my 
notes, but I distinctly recollect that the inscription which 
was prominently inscribed upon the exterior portions of 
the yellowish packages was to the following effect, to 
wit: ‘‘Kight hours work and ten hours pay.’’ Why 
this manifestly unfair suggestion should prove popular 
[ have been unable to determine—but it would be 
only fair to state that I am still working upon the matter 
and have not yet given up hope of its solution. In re the 
larger affair, that is, the record of the Great Camps of 
Mr. Paul Bunyan, success was even greater than on a 
previous evening, already reported. In due season, after 
some degree of repose was established subsequent to the 
return of the loggists from their evening’s repast to their 
lodgings, I distributed the packages of tobacco. This 
proceeding created a mild furore of excitement which was 
quickly fused into attention to the business at hand 
upon my producing my notebook. The worthy fellows 
crowded close, dragging benches and sticks of wood from 
the pile near the stove and, being seated, they eagerly 
awaited my first questions. ] © 

“*Gentlemen,’’ I said, addressing them, ‘‘the assist- 
ance you have been to me in my researches is such that 
I am totally unable to acknowledge it as is my desire. 
With your assistance I now trust to secure a record of the 
detailed methods pursued by Mr. Bunyan in preparing 
for his tables the great quantities of viands which were 
distributed as was related last evening. Will this be 
satisfactory??? They indicated that it would be. 

“*Well, what will we start in with?’’ inquired Mr. 
Tootles, who had seemingly taken it upon himself to 
direct the evening’s work. 

‘*Reckon that there hot cake apparatus ought to come 
in fust thing,’’ suggested Old Man Fergus. 

‘*Or the stove wood business,’’ suggested another. 

‘Hot cake plant suits me. Here we go again. Youse 


fellers hop me if I don’t git it all right,’’ said Mr. - 


Tootles. He then proceeded. 

“*Youse ben told about the bean machine. Hot cakes 
comes right after beans when it comes to jerkin’ logs 
offen the stumps to the rollways. So the hot cake works 
was mighty near the vitals of that there camp—as the 
feller says. When camp fust gits set Paul he orders in 
a blamed big griddle. ’Twas so far across that when 
they get it set up the only way they could get to grease 
the middle of it was with a bunch of gunney sacks tied 
on the end of a whalin’ long telegraft pole. They hg 

‘*Just a moment,’’? I broke in, ‘‘but how did they 
transport such a monstrous piece of iron through the 
woods? I should like to incorporate the item, if you 
don’t mind.’’ 

“‘Certain sure. Glad you fetched that there up. I 
kinder forgot about that. They lays the griddle up on 
its side and rolls her in when the ground was froze hard. 
That rollin’ come to quite a trick. Paul he gits one of 
these here great big magnets what they locate iron mines 
with, loads her onto his sled and runs along in front 
of that there griddle. When she gits the feel of that 
magnet she gits up and comes along as easy as an ole 
cow follerin’ a waggin. Only faster, of course. Blamed 
fast at that. The whole bunch was waitin’ fur to see 
how Paul goin’ to stop her when he git to camp with- 
out gittin’ run over but he done it slick and easy. He 
just run around in cireles—griddle follerin’ of him. Cir- 
cles gits smaller and smaller till finally griddle it’s jest 
spinnin’ around in a hole. It spins so fast it gits dizzy 
and falls down. Paul he digs around some and bricks 
up the hole to use for a furnace and builds his cook 
shanty over it. 

“*But when the main camp gits in an’ goes to work 
that there griddle it’s too small. They got to start a 
week ahead so’s to git ahead enough cakes so the crew 
don’t haft to wait. Waitin’ like that sort of sogs the 
cakes and the boys they sort of kick a little. Paul sees 
he got to do better—so he done it. 

‘*He sends out an’ gits a great big griddle made. It’s 
so big that no pole reaches anywhere near the middle. 
So he gives his orders and twenty-seven bull cooks tie 
slabs of bacon onto their feet an’ gits on an’ skates 
around to grease it. 

‘<Then he starts in and builds one of them there big 
grain elevators with a spout four foot across runnin’ 
out of it to the middle of the griddle. Alongside the 
elevator he sets up a couple dozen of them mixers they 
uses for concrete. He regulates um so that they mix 
up the flour and water an’ all just right and gits his 
batter made fast. It elevates into the elevator and makes 
a sort of lake into it and when the griddle is just-right 
hot and the bull cooks got her greased, Paul he blows 
the whistle to let everybody know a run was comin’. 

‘‘They- has to blow the whistle fur three minutes—an’ 





more if the wind is strong, so as to give time fur the 


CHRONICLE OF LIFE AND WORKS OF MR. PAUL BUNYAN 
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“<“Gits on an’ skates around to grease it?” 


sound to git out to the edges of the griddle where the 
bull cooks is skating around in circles and give um 
warning to git off. Then Paul he pulls the rope an opens 
up: the chute an’ a wave of hot-cake batter three foot 
high goes over the griddle. 

‘Sometimes the bull cooks, greasin’, has hardly time 
to make it to the edge, or they’s a little too much batter 
comes and they gits bogged down an’ fried up a little. 
So they puts a big woven-wire fence all around the edge 
of the griddle and the greasers can make a run fer the 
edge, grab into the fence and climb up out of the way, 
while the extra batter just runs through the fence under 
um,’’ 

“Just how did you-all hear tell they turn them hot- 
cakes over on that griddle?’’ asked Mr. Smith-Jackson. 
‘*Some tells it different ways.’’ 

“*Yes, that’s a fact. Lots of times that gits leaven 
out,’’? agreed Mr. Tootles. ‘‘It were did this-a-way. 
Paul he has a set of these here steam-niggers like into a 
sawmill, made up special and set in a circle around the 
edge of the griddle. All them niggers on a side they 
works together and at once. Paul he lets the cake git 
browned just right, liftin’ up the edges a little with the 
niggers, gentle-like. Then when she’s right he pulls off 
all the niggers onto one side in a bunch, an’ up they 
comes, Blam! Over goes the hotcake as nice as can be. 
The little spatters what flies out they give the inside of 
the cook shanty a nice coat of whitewash. 

‘“When it’s done on both sides, Paul he starts the 
live rolls an’ the hot-cake run down to a set of gang 
saws that saws her up into nice long strips, just the size 
of a deck to the eatin’ house tables. They come rolled 
up in strips like carpets. Very handy.’’ 


CHAPTER 7 





AS TO THE ACCIDENT TO SPLIT PEAS 


[AuTHOR’s Nore: As has been explained, my con- 
ferences with the inhabitants of the lumbering woods 
were widely varied in their character and result. Wher- 
ever it was to be obtained I sought for further informa- 
tion and detail. Most unexpectedly it would at times 
develop that persons of relatively low intelligence and 
degree of education would prove of the greatest possible 
value in assisting me to a true and accurate understand- 
ing of Mr. Bunyan’s works and character. As I studied 
and earried-my researches further and further, I came 
to have a feeling for new aata which was totally wanting 
at first. Having from time to time received casual ref- 











erences to one ‘‘Swede Charley,’’ who it appeared was 
an important member of Mr, Bunyan’s original crew, it 
occurred to me one morning to inquire concerning this 
person of the individual who attended to the miscel- 
laneous wants of the camp buildings. As he was renew- 
ing the sawdust in the several boxes which adorned the 
floor of the sleeping accommodations one morning, I 
addressed him, as my notes show, with the following 
results. | 

“*May I inquire,’’ said I, ‘‘as to the land of your 
nativity??? 

‘* Aye tank so,’’ replied the individual addressed. 

‘«Er, that is, are you a native American?’’ I pursued. 

““Aye doan tank so,’’ he replied. 

‘*Could you tell me anything about the great general 
assistant to Mr. Bunyan, called ‘Swede Charlie’?’’ I 
asked, changing my method of approach. 

““ Aye tank so.’’ 

‘“Pray do. It would be of the utmost interest, if your 
duties will permit.’’ 

‘Val, dos ist soch a moch about das das aye enta: 
hardlie skoll tole vere aye start een,’’ he answered. 
Thereupon he related divers marvelously interesting in- 
cidents. But on account of the difficulty of attempting 
verbatim report of the narrative, I have, perforce,. ren- 
dered the language freely into a more pure, though 
hardly more effective form. 

One of the most trusted of the general managers and 
superintendents in the Great Camps was a Scandanavian 
called Charlie. He was a very powerful and intellectual 
man, fitting in well with the scale upon which the camp 
was conducted. His principal duties were in connection 
with the barns and the work stock employed upon the 
premises. One of his special duties lay in the care and 
driving of the blue oxen. Of these there were two. They 
were tremendously powerful animals, as will be appre- 
ciated when I state that they were ‘‘ four ax-handles wide 
between the eyes’’ (I quote exactly). 

The blue oxen were used to keep the camp supplied 
with all manner of produce, and usually operated over 
the so-called ‘‘tote’’ road. [I have been variously in- 
formed that this colloquial expression is a corruption 
respectively of ‘‘toad-road’’ and of ‘‘toot-road.’’ I am 
unable, as yet, to state whether this entymology is con- 
sistent.— AUTHOR. | 

In any ease, as it appears, Swede Charlie one day was 
sent by Mr. Bunyan to bring in a load of split peas 
to supply the piece-de-resistance of the potage most 
relished in the Great Camps, and the service of which has 
previously been described. The way lay over and across 
a frozen pond, utilized during the winter as a section 
of the said road. This pond was about seven or nine 
miles across and more or less circular in shape. (Con- 
cerning this I inquired most particularly). 

At the supply depot a large load was placed upon the 
sleds; large even for the powerful team of blue oxen. 
Indeed the load was so heavy that it was all that the 
oxen could do to move it and keep it in transit. The 
thickness of the ice upon the pond was less than had been 
estimated and, its strength being somewhat in propor- 
tion to its thickness and its thickness being only nine 
feet, suddenly, in the middle of the pond the ice gave 
way beneath the load of split peas and sank, 

Only after the most heroic struggle was Charlie able 
to save the oxen. The sled load of split peas sunk. It 
did not rise. 

Charlie dared not attempt to consider what punish- 
ment for his carelessness would be meted out to him by 
Mr. Bunyan. But, like the faithful servitor that he was, 
upon reaching the camps he sought Mr. Bunyan and re- 
ported the circumstances, offering to make any amends 
that lay within his power. By his humility Mr. Bunyan 
was touched. Patting Charlie upon the shoulder he said: 
‘*Porget it you (evidently expressions of en- 
dearment locally used at that time. _Here omitted on 
account of an apparent differentiation in the significance 
of the words.) And thereafter for a period Mr. Bunyan 
worked upon the wood pile, as was his wont when pon- 
dering deeply. 

For a time nothing was seen to develop, though his 
intimates had no doubt as to the outcome; the peas were 
to be salvaged, though how this might be done was 
more than they could imagine. 

In the meantime the hygroscopicity of the tissue of 
the peas had become apparent and the ice upon the pond 
domed out into a broad and graceful curve. Spring 
came, and with it the break-up of melting of the ice 
and snow. Not till then did Mr. Bunyan indicate that 
he had solved the problem. Just before the thaws had 
set in he set a large gang of carpenters to building a 
dam at the natural flowage exit of the pond. The type 
of dam built was of the order known as ‘‘splash-dam’’ 
(because of the fact that the water falls over it with 
a loud splash at such times as the movable portions are 
released. The term is used to distinguish between this 
type of dam and the ‘‘roll-dam’’ over which the water 
moves gently and in an orderly manner:) 

In any case a large splash-dam was constructed. From 
in front of this dam, as is not usually done, ran a set 
of flumes and irrigation ditches, according as to the 
topographic components of the environs. The flumes and 
ditches radiated from the dam as the spokes of a wheel, 
running in all directions ‘of the compass—but of course 
being so surveyed as to give a specific minus gradient ; 
that is, considering the surface of the pond as datum, 


[Concluded on Page 63.] 
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PRESIDENT TO URGE ENACTMENT OF ARBITRATION LAW 


Railroads Would Accept Chief Executive’s Proposal but 
for Their Responsibility to Stockholders 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 23.—Regardless of the out- 
come of the conferences between President Wilson and 
the railroad officials and employees it is now accepted 
in official and congressional circles that the President 
will later urge the enactment of a law compelling the 
submission of major labor disputes to arbitration. 

As for the present controversy between the railroads 
and their brotherhood employees, it is generally ac- 
cepted that the carriers must yield substantial points 
if a strike, with all of its paralyzing effects on trans- 
portation and industry, is to be averted. When the 
carriers yield it will mean an enormous increase in 
the cost of operating trains, estimated by them to be 
at least $50,000,000 a year. The only source open to 
them to replenish their treasuries appears to be an in- 
crease in rates, with the consent of the Interstate Com- 
merce. Commission. 

Whatever the outcome, therefore, it seems certain 
that the shippers, including the lumbermen of all sec- 
tions of the country must ‘‘pay the freight.’’ It is not 
at all remarkable, under the circumstances, that officials 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States have 
found it convenient to come to Washington to watch 
the situation, or that business organizations and indi- 
vidual business concerns have bombarded the White 
House with telegrams and letters, urging the President 
not to force the railroad officials into an acceptance 
of the eight-hour day without a hearing. 

On behalf of the President it is but fair to say he 
appears to be firmly and honestly convinced that the 
decision of the brotherhoods to accept arbitration or 
its equivalent on all collateral questions, provided the 
railroads agreed to put in an eight-hour basic day, rep- 
resents a substantial concession, and that it is not too 
much to ask the carriers to grant the eight-hour day 
under the circumstances. 

On the other hand, some of the biggest railroad 
men of the country are as firmly and honestly con- 
vinced that the demand of Mr. Wilson is an unjust and 
unfair one and that it would impair the principle of 
arbitration, if not actually destroy it. 

Consequently, the White House conferences have been 
lively gatherings, although the President is understood 
to have done most of the talking. Some of the officials 
are fully convinced that Mr. Wilson had his mind made 
up before he invited either side to come to Washington 
to lay its case before him. The fact that his first 
publie statement is said to have been prepared three 
days before he ‘‘went to the country’’ with it—and 
before the railroad presidents arrived in Washington— 
would seem to amply justify this conviction, at least 
in part. 

The consensus among railroad executives since their 
arrival the middle of last week has been that they 
would like to accept the President’s proposal, which 
would certainly avert the threatened strike, but they 
have been unable to forget that they also are trustees 
of a great trust for their stockholders and bondholders. 
While feeling the pull of the President’s sentimental 
plea, therefore, they were held back by a sense of duty 
to the people and properties they immediately repre- 
sent. As they saw it the question was one of business 
and principle, rather than one to be decided on senti- 
mental grounds. 

There is reason for believing that some of the leaders 
among the brotherhood men felt from the outset the 
weakness of their position in the matter. However, 
finding the President on their side, they naturally stood 
pat from the first. Unquestionably the men came to 
Washington holding the whip hand. They held in their 
possession authority to order a complete tie-up of the 
principal transportation systems of the country. They 
could order such a step at any time. 

Under the law as it exists President Wilson could not 
compel them to accept arbitration under the Newlands 
act. This was the weakness of the existing system 
from his viewpoint. While he did not threaten the men 
with a compulsory arbitration law, and, in fact, said 
nothing about such a measure until they had accepted 
his plan, the President undoubtedly had this in mind 
from the outset. It would be extremely difficult to 
secure the enactment of such a measure at the tail end 
of a session in a presidential year, when all politicians 
have their ears to the ground. 

Members of President Wilson’s cabinet are unani- 
mous in support of the stand he has taken to compel 
the railroad executives to ‘‘ecome across’’ with an 
eight-hour day in advance of investigation. At any 
rate there were no indications of dissension in the cabi- 
net following the regular meeting on Tuesday of this 
week, the only gathering of the cabinet since the strike 
conferences started the beginning of last week. 


Arbitration Not Denied 


Administration officials insist that the railroad offi- 
cials have no right to cry that arbitration is being 
denied when the Chief Executive, ‘‘the highest author- 


ity in the land,’’ himself has acted as arbiter in their 
dispute with their employees and persuaded the latter 
to make substantial concessions, foregoing their de- 
mand for time-and-a-half for overtime work. 

During the first week of the White House confer- 
ences it was significant that an unusually large aggre- 
gation of shippers’ representatives were attending 
hearings in the New Willard Hotel, protesting with 
great vigor against the proposal of the railroads to 
increase eastbound and westbound transcontinental 
rates, following the decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission in the intermountain cases. 

The shippers took only a casual interest in the strike 
conferences until President Wilson in his first state- 
ment intimated that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion might be called upon by the railroads to increase 
rates when they found that operating expenses had 
been largely increased by reason of the inauguration of 
an eight -hour basie day over the earnest protest of the 
carriers. Great indignation was immediately mani- 
fested by representative shippers, some of whom de- 
clared they had not yet readjusted their business to 
the general increases authorized by the commission last 
year and this year. 

Even before a final settlement was effected, however, 
it — eared practically certain that the eight- -hour day 
would win and that the carriers would at least attempt 
to have the commission shift the burden from their 
shoulders to those of the shippers and consumers of 
the country. 

The brotherhood delegates did their best while in 
Washington to block any plan the President may have 
for the enactment of a compulsory arbitration law in 
the immediate future. Delegates from the several 
States made it a point to call upon their senators and 
representatives and present their strongest arguments 
against such a law, even though it would make impos- 
sible a strike such as has been threatened for months 

ast. 

Not all business men favor compulsory arbitration, 
feeling that it would deprive them of their rights to a 
considerable extent. Under the Newlands act either 
party to a-dispute between railroads and their em- 
ployees may refuse arbitration. Even that limited act 
is not general in its application to industries. Whether 
the President has in mind a general compulsory arbitra- 
tion law is not yet known. This is doubted by many. 
Ordinarily business concerns show a willingness to ac- 
cept arbitration in a serious dispute with their em- 
ployees and the latter hold aloof from it. 





PREPARES REPORT ON BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 24.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, has 
prepared a report for the use of Senator Simmons of 
North Carolina, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, showing how the great European war has af- 
feeted business in the principal belligerent and neutral 
countries. The report covers the United States, Canada, 
England, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Argentina, Brazil, Australia, 
British India, British South Africa, Egypt and Japan. 

The following general conclusions are drawn: 


Business activities were fairly normal in the various coun 
tries of the world during the two years preceding the out- 
break of the war. 

In every country, including the United States, there was a 
decided decline in business activity after July, 1914. 

The period of business depression following the outbreak 
of the war lasted from four to six months in most of the 
neutral countries. In the belligerent eountries the upward 
trend did not begin until the last few months in 1915. 

There was a slight depression in business activity in the 
United States in the latter part of 1913 and early in 1914. 
but in the spring and summer of 1914 there were signs of 
recovery. The outbreak of the war, however, caused a 
decided decline. 

The United States at the close of the period, April, 1916, 
had entered upon a period of business activity which has had 
no parallel in the history of the country. 

To indicate the business activities of the various countries 
covered by the report statistics are printed showing imports 
and exports of merchandise, imports and exports of gel. 
receipts of railways, bank clearings, business failures, postal, 
telegraph and telephone receipts, building operations, produc- 
tion of pig iron, and prices of commodities. Complete figures 
could not be obtained for all countries, but as the report 
stands it contains the most complete and reliable col!ection 
of statistics and diagrams that have been issued on the sub- 
ject under one cover since the war started. 





CONFERENCES ON FOREST SERVICE REPORT 
COMPLETED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 22.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission announced today that its conferences with the 
Forest Service on the latter’s summary report following 
its long study of the lumber industry have been com- 
pleted and that the report probably will be available by 
November 1. 

At the same time announcement was made that the 
report of the trade commission on its own study of the 
industry is now in course of preparation. The formal 
announcement reads as follows: 

The series of joint conferences between the Forest Service 
and the Federal Trade Commission relative to the publication 
by the Forest Service of the summary report on its study 
of the lumber industry during the last two years has been 








concluded. It is expected that this report will be published 
by November 1, and that it will be fellowed by additional! 
reports discussing in detail the conditions of timber owner 
ship, lumber manufacture and distribution in the various 
regions of the country. 

In its study the Forest Service has had the hearty codpera- 
tion of the lumber industry. The data obtained are now 
being checked prior to the publication of the summary report. 
Although its special investigation of conditions in the owner- 
ship of timber and in the manufacture and distribution of 
lumber has been practically completed the Forest Service will 
continue to codperate with the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce and with the Federal Trade Commission in their 
further study of the lumber industry. 

In addition to codperating with the Forest Service in this 
series of studies and with the Bureau of Foreign & Do- 
mestic Commerce in its plans for promotion of lumber ex- 
ports, the Federal Trade Commission has in preparation a 
separate report on the cause of present conditions in the 
lumber industry with recommendations on Federal policy 
with respect thereto. During the last year the commission 
has held hearings concerning conditions in timber ownersbip 
and in the manufacture and distribution of lumber. It is 
planned that it later shall hold a final conference with the 
lumbermen of the country. <A public announcement will be 
made of the date of the conference. Upon the completion of 
the present study of the industry by the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce and the Federal 
Trade Commission, and after the final conference with the 
lumbermen, the commission expects to issue its report. re- 
ferred to above. 


FOREST SERVICE HAS NEW ADVERTISING STUNT 


Pamphlet Tells of Timber for Sale, Suggests Mill Site 
and Gives Estimated Cost of Operation 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 22.—The United States 
Forest Service has just received copies of a printed 
pamphlet, issued by the Supervisor of District No. 6, 
whose headquarters are in Portland, Ore., giving minute 
details regarding the proposed sale of 124,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine, lodgepole pine and Engelmann spruce 
on the Whitman National Forest. Bids are now being 
advertised for and will be received up to October 6 
at the Portland headquarters. 

The issuance of printed pamphlets giving detailed 
information to possible purchasers is a part of the new 
advertising campaign that has been inaugurated 
throughout the forest districts. The Washington 
officials have given general instructions for more ex- 
tensive advertising of proposed sales of timber. Already 
spirited bidding has resulted in several instances, run- 
ning up the price, especially for green pine. 

The district officers are permitted to use their own 
ingenuity in carrying on an effective advertising cam- 
paign. The pamphlet issued by District No. 6 on the 
Whitman ‘‘chance’’ covers seventeen printed pages. 
It contains instructions to prospective purchasers and 
sets forth the conditions surrounding the bidding and 
sale. It also includes a sample contract and a map of 
Whitman National Forest, giving the location of the 
timber on the Middle Fork John Day River unit. 

The plan of operation on this tract is to have a rail- 
road connection and a mill and yards built. The mill 
would be built on the site of the sale and the yards 
located at Baker, 60 miles northeast of Austin, Ore., on 
the Sumpter Valley Railway, a narrow gage road. 

The contract for cutting would run for a period of 
twelve years. The railroad connection, mill ete., would 
require an ultimate expenditure of about $170,000. The 
suecessful bidder must be prepared to put at least $50,- 
000 into the project at once. There are approximately 
113,500,000 feet of yellow pine and 500,000 feet of 
lodgepole pine, the appraised value of which is $2.70 per 
1000 feet. The Englemann spruce and small quantities 
of other species are held at 50 cents. 

Among other things, the pamphlet gives the freight 
rate on lumber from the site of the proposed mill to 
Chicago and New York. 


ANNOUNCES ALLOTMENT OF ROAD FUND TO STATES 





Western States of Course Allowed Greater Amounts 
Than Their Eastern Brothers 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 22.—Secretary Houston has 
just announced the plan to be pursued in spending the 
$10,000,000 appropriated by the Federal Aid Road Act 
for the construction and maintenance of roads and trails 
within or partly within national forests, and has tenta- 
tively allotted among the various national forest States 
the million dollars which is expendable this fiscal year. 

The tentative allotments to the principal national for- 
est States are as follows: Alaska, $46,280; Arizona, 
$59,795; Arkansas, $11,294; California, $140,763; Colo- 
rado, $62,335; Idaho, $108,010; Montana, $69,901; Ne- 
vada, $19,195; New Mexico, $42,622; Oregon, $127,794; 
South Dakota, $8,115; Utah, $40,982; Washington, $91,- 
739; Wyoming, $40,566. In addition, a total of $9,552 
has been tentatively assigned to Florida, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and Oklahoma, while 
the eastern States, Maine, New Hampshire, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Georgia, in which the Government is purchasing 
lands for national forests, have been allotted $21,057. 

Discussing the distribution and expenditure of this 
part of the big fund for road improvement, Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston said: 

In general the States and counties will be required to 
furnish coéperation in an amount at least equal to 50 percent 
of the estimated cost of the surveys and construction. How- 
ever, upon a satisfactory showing by the applicant State or 
county that such a proportion of codoperation is ——. 
it may be altered and the ratio of codperation fixed upon a 


basis equitable to both the State or county and the United 
States. 


The money will be apportioned as follows: Ten per- 
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cent of the amount available each year will be withheld 
as a contingent fund. One-half the remainder will be 
allotted to the States in amounts which will be based 
on the area of the national forest lands in each State. 
The other half will be apportioned on the basis of esti- 
mated value of timber and forage resources which the 
forests contain. Amounts apportioned but unexpended 
within three years and any balance of the contingent 
fund which remains unapportioned at the end of each 
year will be reapportioned on the same basis as the 
original allotments. 





VETOES BILL PERTAINING TO NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 22.—President Wilson today 
vetoed House bill 11162, under which incorporated cities 
and towns would be permitted to acquire portions of 
the national forests. The veto message points out a num- 
ber of objections to the bill, the principal one of which 
is that it would subject the national forests to disposi- 
tion under a general grant. 





BRAZIL HAS IMMENSE HARDWOOD FOREST WEALTH 


Report on South American Merchantable Woods Shows 
a Wide Range of Adaptabilities 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 23.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, has 
just received from Alfred L. M. Gottschalk, American 
consul general at Rio de Janeiro, an exhaustive report 
on the rich hardwood forests of Brazil. The report 
deals with a great variety of hardwoods, going into 
detail regarding their various characteristics and uses to 
which they are best adapted. Mr. Gottschalk’s report 
may be termed an export rather than an import propo- 
sition. It is, therefore, of greater interest to possible 
American purchasers of Brazilian timber. A summary 
of the report follows: 


While it is true that the great resources of the Brazilian 
Republic, richer in forest tracts than any other republic cf 
Latin America, have been exploited only in small part, and 
while the coming of new railways and avenues of communice- 
tion will produce a notable increase in the country's output, 
there already are many firms here that are able to furnish 
foreign customers with Brazilian hardwoods in almost any 
desired quantity, subject to a reasonable notice—say ninety 
days—for shipment. 

“Much of the vast Brazilian forest is so inaccessible as to 
cause the despair of the foreign lumberman who is trained 
to have a clear view of the country and to estimate its out- 
put at so many trees per acre or hectare. For this reason 
it is sometimes hard to control the supply or to set prices. 
One tree situated nearby costs the iumberman a small sum 
and another can be brought to the Coast only at a much 
greater cost. The supply, however, is in a measure controlled 
by certain large firms upon whom reliance may be placed 
when prices have been given and a steady supply promised. 

Of all the woods of Brazil, the jacaranda (machacritum, 
French ; palissandre, vulg.) is known perhaps to a greater 
number of foreign buyers than any other. It is found here 
in all its varieties—jacaranda violeta (cabifina), jacaranda 
cip6, jacaranda rosa, jacaranda ta ete.—and with its re- 
markable undulations in the grain and delicate shadings is 
considered one of the handsomest woods in the world’s 
markets. It is sold in North America, France and Ger- 
many, and is used extensively in making the higher priced 
articles of furniture and in cabinet making generally. 

Persons well acquainted with the local output and the uses 
to which the various kinds of wood are put abroad classify 
the Brazilian hardwoods as follows: 

WooDs FOR BUILDING PURPOSES ON LAND AND IN WATER— 
Peroba amarella, peroba parda, peroba rosa, vinhatico, ama- 
rello, credor rosa, bicuhiba, ipé tabaecco, sapucaia, jequitiba 
rosa, cacunda, oléo copahyba, pequia marfim, araribé rosa, 
sucupira amarella, angelim pedra, canella parda, massaran- 
duba, araci, guarabii (réxinho), goncalo-alves, garapa and 
many other similar to these. ; 

Woops FoR HYDRAULIC WorRK PARTICULARLY—Massaran- 
duba, oléo copahyba, réxinho, garapa, ipé tabacco, angelim 
pedra, araribéi rosa, cacunda, jatahy, peroba rosa, peroba 
parda, sapuacaia and many others similar to these. 

Woops For RAILWAY TIES (used by the railways of Brazil) 
—Canella capitao mor, canella prego, canella preta, canella 
sassafraz, ipé tabacco, oléo pardo, jatobé r6éxo, oiti, peroba 
rosa, pifna, sapucaia, sucupira, ubatam verm, angelim pedra, 
massaranduba, oléo jatahy, arapéca amarella, araribi rosa, 
canella amarella, canella parda, gibatao, guarabi, morindiba, 
peroba amarella, angelim amargoso, camboatéi, vermello, 
canella gravo, oléo copahyba, araibfi, canella bagre, canella 
cheiro, peroba rosa, araribi amarello, canella_ batalha, 
canella vermelha, jequitiba. 

The woods are always logged in different sizes, from 314 
meter lengths to 12 meters up, and their circumferences regu- 
late from 1.40 to 2.00 meters up. 

Pequii marfim (ivory paquiéi) is of a clear yellow color, 
reminding one of old ivory by its aspect, of compact grain, 
and almost invisible pores. It is employed in cabinet work, 
for moldings, embossed work, carved work ete. It takes 
varnish very well. 

Peroba rosa is rose colored, with dark veins, very compact 
grain and no apparent pores. It is considered excellent for 
naval construction and cabinetmaking and is frequently em- 
ployed for furniture. 

Arariba rosa is considered a low wood; when worked on it 
exhales an agreeable perfume; it resists warmth and rain 

for many years. It is used for cabinetmaking and cooper- 
ing. The Indians formerly extracted» from this wood a rose- 
colored dye with which they stained their mats and baskets. 
It is also used for beams. 

Sucupira amarella is yellow. with a very compact grain. 
It is used in naval and other construction and is considered 
a first class wood. Stakes, beams etc. are made of it. 

Ipé tabacco has a greenish dark-gray color. It produces a 
yellowish powder in the intervals between the grain, called 
by carpenters “tobacco of ipé,’ because it causes sneezing 
when inhaled. The bark of this wood possesses medicinal 
properties. 

Sapucaia vermelha is of a reddish-yellow color, with com- 
pact tissue, longitudinal pores and very thin fibers. This 
tree produces fruit in the shape of an oval capsule, contain- 
ing almonds covered with a white sweetish meat, the shells 
being used for drinking cups. It is employed in naval con- 


struction and by joiners and cabinetmakers, - It is also used 
for beams and hydraulic stakes. 

Peroba amarella is of a yellowish gray color, with few 
veins and of a compact fiber. It is considered an excellent 
wood and very much used in construction, in railroads ete. 
This kind of peroba is the most used in the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, where it replaces oak for medium priced furniture. 

Angelim pedra is of a yellowish color, with very visible 
pores. It is often considered of the second class, but is 
splendid for naval and other construction because of its re 
sistance. It is also employed for beams, rafters, shingles 
ete. It has the property of being very bitter and therefore 
never is attacked by worms. 

Cacunda is clear yellow, with longitudinal veins and almost 
invisible pores. It is considered a very fine wood for both 
civil and naval construction, It is one of the most abundant 
woods in Brazil and is extensively employed in manufactur- 
ing furniture. It can also be used for hydraulic construc- 
tion. 

Canella parda is dark gray, with very compact grain. It is 
considered very good for interior work, beams, shingles, 
boards etc. » 

Massaranduba has a dark red color and almost invisible 
pores with very compact grain. Its fruit contains a sweet 
milky juice that is used in place of cow's milk and which, 
twenty-four hours after having been extracted, turns into 
an elastic mass very similar to rubber in its raw state. The 
fruit possesses nourishing, pectoral and emolient properties. 
The bark is very rich in tanning and dyeing properties. It 
is considered a first class wood for use under water and for 
boats and railway ties, and of the very best kind for beams. 

Cedro (cedar) has a clear rosy color, and the cedro rosa 
has an odor similar, some people consider, to that of roses. 
It is used in civil and naval construction, in joinery and 
seroll work, canoes and boats, boat planks, frames, rulers, 
furniture linings, cigar boxes, moldings etc. 

Vinhatico is a beautiful wood and possesses a yellow color 
with a very visible grain and veins. The veins themselves 
form ellipses around its darker core. It is considered wood 
of superior quality and is employed in Brazil for cabinet- 
making. It is very much used in construction, in planks, 
doors, canoes, furniture moldings etc. 

“Araci is of a grayish color, with the exception of the 
araci vermello variety, which tends more to red. The araca 
branco gives very good fruit. The wood is much used for 
beams, as it is very hard and resistant. The aracéi piranga 
is used in both naval and civil construction, owing to its 
elasticity and hardness. ‘The araci de pomba is, used for 
tool handles and also for engineering instruments. 

Guarabtéi (réxinho) is of a purple reddish color, very easily 
distinguished. It is used in construction and hydraulic 
work, for beams, carriage wheels, wainscoting, interior work, 
stockades etc. 

Goncalo alves, by reason of its brilliant undulations, is 
considered one of the most beautiful woods in Brazil and is 


also one of the hardest. It is an excellent wood for con 
struction and is very much sought for furniture, moldings 
and inlaid work. It is used very much for artistic floors. 

Jequitiba rosa is rose colored, tending to red; loose grain, 
with very visible veins and pores, It is considered wood of 
the second class; {fs used for interior work, floors, ceilings, 
boxes ete, 

Bicuhiba or bicuiba (oil-nut tree) reminds one in many 
ways of cedar, but is darker, less porous and has not the 
cedar’s odor. It is considered a good wood for construc- 
tion and is very much used for shingles, ceilings, furniture, 
linings, rafters, beams and for general hydraulic work. The 
bicuiba branca gives a fruit from which a medicinal butter 
is extracted. ‘The bicuiba vermelha gives a medicinal oil. 
When an incision is made in the bicuiba tree it yields a very 
thin juice which turns from white to red under the action 
of the air. Its almond reminds one of the common nutmeg. 

Oléo copahyba (capivi-tree) produces. a wood which is simi- 
lar to mahogany, without its fine markings, has a very 
agreeable odor, and by its applications is considered wood of 
a very high grade. It is employed in all kinds of construc- 
tion. It is the best wood for hydraulic work on account of 
its resistance to dampness. It gives a medicinal oil which 
is popular. It is a very resinous wood and its resin is 
valuable. 

Garapa is a wood of a clear and clean yellowish color. 
It has great qualities of resistance and hardness, a good 
grain and is very much liked. It has very compact fibers. 
It is used generally for construction and is very well re- 
garded for use in making spokes for wheels and for every 
kind of work where great resistance is expected of relatively 
thin pieces. 





WARNS PUBLIC AGAINST UNSCRUPULOUS 
LOCATORS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 24.—Secretary Lane today 
warned possible purchasers of land recovered by the 
United States. from the Oregon & California Railroad 
Company, in Oregon, against the activities of field lo- 
cators reported to be at work claiming they can secure 
preference rights for a small fee. Lane says: ‘‘ There 
is no method or manner by which any filing ean be 
made that would give any preference right for the pur- 
chase or acquirement of any of these lands, or of any 
right whatever that can be respected by this depart- 
ment.’’ 

When the lands have been classified due public notice 
‘will be given of the terms on which they can be acquired. 
Every prospective purchaser will be given an equal 
opportunity. 








Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








RAILROAD CANCELS PROPOSED FREIGHT RATE 
INCREASES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 24.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today issued an order vacating as of 
September 7 its. order suspending until February 13 
next Missouri Pacifie tariff I. C. C. No. A-2887. This 
tariff names increased rates on lumber from Arkansas 
points to certain stations in Missouri. The Missouri 
Pacific filed a new tariff cancelling the proposed increase 
effective September 7, rendering further investigation 
unnecessary. 

The commission issued a similar order in investigation 
and suspension No. 817 involving proposed increased 
rates on wood pulp from Canadian points in eastern 
trunk line territory, the intercolonial railway having 
filed a new tariff cancelling its I. C. C. No. 706. 





ORDERED TO PAY REPARATION 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Aug. 23.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today issued an order directing the 
St. Louis & San Francisco and other interested carriers 
to pay to the West Lumber Company on or before 
October 1 the sum of $1,441.56 with interest from April 
15,° 1914, as reparation on account of unreasonable 
charges on certain carload shipments of coal from 
Bonanza, Huntington and Hackett, Ark., to Onalaska, 
Tex. 

The commission also directed the Midland Valley Rail- 
road and others to pay to the West Lumber Company 
not later than October 1 the sum of $267.58 with in- 
terest from March 1, 1914, on account of unreasonable 
charges on shipments of coal from Hoffman, Ark., to 
Onalaska. 


TWO COMPANIES SEEK REPARATION 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 23.—The Lamb-Fish Lum- 
ber Company, of Charleston, Miss., has filed a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad et al., urging the 
establishment of a joint through rate on shipments of 
lumber from Charleston to Pensacola, Fla., for domestic 
delivery or export. According to the complaint, Mem- 
phis shippers have a distinct advantage over the Lamb- 
Fish company. Attention is called to the fact that 
thirty carloads of gum lumber shipped to Pensacola for 
export to Alexandria, Egypt,'moved at a rate of 6 cents 
to Memphis and 13 cents beyond. The shipment moved 
871 miles, although the short-line haul from Charleston 
to Pensacola is only 476 miles. The commission is 
asked to order the payment of reparation on this ship- 
ment, but the amount of the claim is not given. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has filed a complaint on behalf of Bradley, Miller & Co., 
of Bay City, Mich., against the Louisville & Nashville 





. 


et al., asking $40.81 reparation on a shipment of yellow 
pine lumber from Chapman, Ala., to Bridgewater, Mich. 
The shipment originally was billed to Cairo, IL, for 
reconsignment. A rate of 39 cents was collected, al- 
though at the time the car moved a 28-cent through 
rate was in effect between Chapman and Bridgewater. 





SUSPENDS OPERATION OF TARIFF 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 23——The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today suspended until February 24 the 
operation of Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
Steamship tariff, I. C. C. No. 2970-B and Supplement 
No. 1 to that tariff. The tariff names increased rates 
on lumber in carloads from various points in Louisiana 
to Galveston, Houston and Texas City, Tex., for reship- 
ment by water. The operation of the increases was first 
suspended from April 26 until August 24. 








STAND READY TO OPPOSE PROPOSED 
INCREASES 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 22.—An adjourned meeting of 
local lumbermen, representing the trade rather than any 
organization, although many of those attending belonged 
to both the Lumbermen’s Club and to the Lumber Ex- 
change of the Chamber of Commerce, has been held to 
consider the proposal made at the Chicago hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission for an in- 
crease in re-consignment and demurrage charges. This 
meeting was held in the offices of C. C. Hagemeyer, 
president of the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Company, and 
was presided over by Dwight Hinckley, president of the 
Dwight *Hinckley Lumber Company, who had just re- 
turned from a similar conference held in St. Louis. 

These proposed increased charges are the ones that the 
American Railway Association will ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve and which are opposed 
by practically all organizations of shippers and in which 
organized opposition the lumber interests of the whole 
country are codperating. The intention is to raise a 
fund to defray the expenses of the contest which is 
certain to follow any application of the railway associa- 
tion to the commission. 

The sentiment of the Cincinnati meetings has been 
unanimous against such increase in charges, but it was 
decided, inasmuch as the commission has not made any 
announcement indicating that it proposes to give imme- 
diate or future consideration to the application of the 
railway association, that the trade here await such action 
by the commission, but in the meantime to hold them- 
selves in readiness to enter the strongest possible protest 
against any increases in either re-consignment or demur- 
rage charges. 

Officials of the traffic department of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce are codperating with the local 
lumbermen in the matter and acting as expert advisers. 
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TELLS ITS STAND ON RECONSIGNING PRIVILEGE 





Southern Pine Association Denies That It Recommended Reconsignment Charges of 
$25 Per Car—Report of Its Reclassification Committee Given in Full 





|The following article, sent out from the offices of 
the Southern Pine Association, fully explains that or- 
ganization’s position on the transit car question and 
should relieve the anxiety of those who are under the 
impression that the association has recommended a 
reconsignment charge of $25 per car and that in- 
creased demurrage charges should be placed into effect. 
—Epiror. | 

It has come to the attention of the lumber manu- 
facturers that certain wholesalers and others interested 
in encouraging the practice of shipping transit cars are 
attempting to raise $10,000 to oppose what they claim 
to be the Southern Pine Association’s recommendations 
that a $25 reconsignment charge be made operative and 
that increased demurrage charges ranging from $2. to 
$5 be put into effect. 

It is inconceivable how the report should have ever 
been cireulated that the Southern Pine Association ad- 
vocates increased demurrage charges. As a matter of 
fact, the association, represented by Assistant Secre- 
tary A. G. T. Moore, who is a member of the car stor- 
age and demurrage committee of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, at a session in Chicago, July 14, 
1916, of the league’s committee and the committee on 
relation of the American Railway Association most 
emphatically protested against the attempt on the part 
of the carriers to make permanent the temporarily 
increased. demurrage charges that expired on June 15 
and had been applied as a measure to relieve the 
embargo which prior to that time had been very acute. 

As to the Southern Pine Association recommending a 
$25 charge, such a statement is incorrect. H. H. Snell, 
chairman of the reclassification committee of the South- 
ern Pine Association, and other members of his com- 
mittee consisting of F. G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss.; S. B. 
Bissell, Laurel, Miss.; W. T. Hancock, Houston, Tex.; 
John A. Sargent, Kansas City, Mo.; A. Trieschmann, 
Crossett, Ark.; and R. S. Davis, Kansas City, Mo., 
prepared’ and submitted at the hearing in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 8131 answers to the interrogatories of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission dated June 20, 1916, 
which outline the position of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation in full, not only as pertains to transit cars but 
other important features of the case. 

In view of the widespread publicity with which the 
Southern Pine Association’s position has been errone- 
ously outlined that part of the reclassification commit- 
tee’s answers appertaining to transit cars is quoted 
below in full. 

While it is a fact that the manufacturers who realize 
the disastrous effects of transit cars on the lumber 
market would like to see a charge of $25 exacted, the 
Southern Pine Association did not recommend a charge 
in excess of $5 a car. This information is made public 
so that those who subscribe to the fund of $10,000 to 
fight our attitude as erroneously and no doubt unin- 
tentionally outlined will know just exactly to what 
they are subscribing. The reclassification committee’s 
recommendations regarding transit cars as reported by 
its chairman follow: 

Lumber moves all the year round and does not in itself 
cause car shortage except in the way of transit shipments, 

tefore leaving the subject of transit cars and their rela- 
tion to car shortage I desire to call the commission’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the shipment thereof results from abuse 
of the reconsigning practice. In the case of bananas and 
such commodities, which among other considerations by 
reason of their nature require continual movement and can 
not be held at shipping points until a bona fide sale is con- 
summated, less restricted reconsigning practices are no doubt 
absolutely essential; but such conditions do not obtain in the 
transportation of lumber. 

When the market is in a healthy conditton it takes care 
of this situation and the cars are sold readily; but on the 
other hand, with a slackening demand for lumber, the result 
is demoralization and an accumulation of these cars at 
terminals, causing congestion, shortage of cars and an ex- 
pense to the carriers by reason of this use of carriers’ equip- 
ment for warehouse and storage purposes. 

During periods of inability to secure cars, where foreign 
cars may be available and are set into the mills, the mills 
take advantage of this situation and load them, hoping to 
sell the lumber before it reaches destination. 

Wholesale lumber dealers contract for the entire output of 
some mills and have standing orders’ with such mills to put 
the stock in transit as soon as cut and prior to sale being 
effected. Further, wholesalers order cars shipped to them- 
selves at a certain point and while en route have them re- 
consigned to another destination. 

Brokers, in many instances having a chair, desk and no 
office force, circularize the mills from time to time, inducing 
the shipment of transit cars which they sell on commission, 
caring neither for the demoralizing effect on the market, the 
interest of buyers or sellers, nor of the use of cars for 
warehousing purposes, but being merely interested in secur- 
ing a commission on the sale. 

It is also true that because of the general tendency to ship 
transit cars a number of mills which in reality do not be- 
lieve in the practice, and yet know the evil thereof place 
transit cars en route so as to meet competition in quick de- 
liveries. This is particularly true when the mills are dis- 
tant from the consuming market. 

These facts are cited so as to give the commission an. in- 
sight into the causes of transit shipments. Such causes, 
of course, have no relation to cars reconsigned because of 
commercial insolvency, or failure of consignees, the refusal 
by the original consignee growing out of unreasonable and 
excessive delay in transit, errors of carriers or act of God 
or the public enemy. The commission will, of course, con- 
sider the matter from all angles, and we request your honor- 
able body to find that so far as lumber transportation is 
concerned there are no conditions surrounding the move- 
ment thereof justifying the reconsignment of cars free of 
charge. It is a service for which the carriers should receive 





reasonable remuneration, and, as the commission has held 
from time to time, more recently in the case of Doran & Co. 
vs. N. C. & Ste L. R. R. et al.—I. C. C. Docket 6840—that 
$5 is a reasonable charge for the service over and above the 
rate we ask that not less than this charge be uniformly as- 
sessed by all carriers; in fact, we would like to see the 
charge $25. 

Where reconsigning is desirable and conducive to the safe 
and economical conduct of the lumber business, aside from 
causes beyond his control such as errors of carriers, failures 
of consignees etc., the manufacturer can afford to pay for 
the service and the assessment of a $5 charge would tend to 
minimize the abuse of the practice and the resulting injurious 


. effects on the efficiency of equipment utilization. 


It is a fact that during car shortages and embargoes there 
seem to be more cars placed in transit than when conditions 
are normal. 

In addition to recommending a uniform charge of not less 
than $5 reconsigning charge, we suggest a joint conference 
between the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to consider this question in full with 
a view to correcting an unfair trade practice to the lumber- 
men and a needless transportation burden to the carriers. 
We also endorse the suggestion of C. I. Millard, president 
and general manager of the John L. Roper Company, Norfolk, 
Va., made some time ago to the Eastern Freight Accumula- 
tion Conference, which constitutes not only a means of fur- 
ther minimizing unrestricted lumber reconsigning but of 
alleviating congestions where existant. Briefly it is: 

To require all receivers of carload freight of the em- 
Your commodity body has often held that no public carrier 
officials of the delivering railroads that carload freight 
will be promptly unloaded when placed upon private sid- 


ings, or assigned space for team track deliveries; that 
such certificate be attached to the billing at the point of 
loading ; and that the embargo be continued on ali carload 
freight destined to those receivers who can not satisfy the 
delivering line that they, the receivers, are able to dis- 
charge the cars upon delivery. 

There could be no charge of discrimination brought against 
such a practice when duly provided for in tariffs filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, because it is simply 
in line with the precedent that has been established, under 
which embargoed freight for a designated steamer has been 
released when the ship has reported for loading. 

Your honorable body has often held that no public carrier 
has a right to render service without payment therefor. All 
reconsigning in transit demands a distinct service to be 
rendered and a proper recompense should be demanded and 
received for such service when rendered. Under the present 
liberal reconsigning privileges granted by some carriers it is 
possible to consign a shipment to one point; Cairo, for 
example. At Cairo twenty-four hours’ free time is granted 
for reconsignment. The same shipment can then be recon- 
signed to some other point further along in care of some 
other carrier; at this point twenty-four hours’ free time is 
allowed for reconsignment. The shipment is then recon- 
signed to final destination, where forty-eight hours’ free time 
is allowed for unloading. Charges for this service are made 
at destination by some carriers on the basis of the lowest 
through rate from original point of shipment to point of final 
destination ; other carriers in the same territory are perform- 
ing the same service for their shippers, but are exacting a 
fee of $5 a car for the service rendered. 

Nore: First, forty-eight hours’ additional free time is 
given. Second, billing instructions from the shipper accepted 
and bills of lading issued three times, incurring additional 
labor, greatly increased opportunity for error and conse- 
quent claims for overcharge and undercharge. Third, that 
shipments of this character are not made for dressing in tran- 
sit, creosoting in transit or for any specific reason, except the 
convenience of some one interested in the shipment, and that 
person seldom the original shipper or the ultimate consignee. 

Justice to the carriers certainly demands payment for such 
service in any or all instances and justice to the shippers 
requires that uniform rules be adopted. 





YELLOW PINE SITUATION CREATES OPTIMISM 





Steadily Growing Demand and Strengthening Prices Are Reported by Southern Lumber- 
men—Car Shortage the Only Disturbing Element 





SHREVEPORT, LA., Aug. 22.—That demand is steadily 
growing, prices are correspondingly strengthening and 
a severe shortage of cars is proving the only real dis- 
turbing element to the trade is the consensus regard- 
ing the general condition of the yellow pine market as 
gathered from interviews with members of the Alex- 
andria District Lumber Exchange and other lumbermen 
attending a meeting of that body in Shreveport today. 


Many mills were represented in the statements by sales . 


managers and others connected with different lumber 
companies, and the interviews apply generally to a 
large part of the trade of this territory. 

For the last. few weeks there has been a gradual 
upward trend of the market, and as the fall season ap- 
proaches, arrives and then advances the demand, in 
the opinion of lumbermen interviewed, will undoubt- 
edly continue its upward path and prices are also prac- 
tically certain to feel the full benefit of this improve- 
ment. The general crop conditions and industrial 
activities in different directions are good, prospects 
for the yellow pine business to continue to improve 
are excellent, and, as the lumbermen declare, there is 
splendid reason for the trade to feel optimistic and 
encouraged. As a general rule that is exactly the way 
they do feel, except with regard to the car shortage. 

That yellow pine stocks generally are being sold at 
$1 more than a few weeks ago is admitted with regard 
to the improved situation, and it is also stated that 
the railroads are furnishing far less than requirements 
in the matter of equipment. Some mills are suffering 
only a little, but others are so seriously affected that 
they are forced to close down temporarily. The short- 
age with many mills is at least 40 percent of require- 
ment. Owing to the inability to obtain equipment 
promptly many orders at good prices are being lost 
and some mills are purposely rejecting the business 
through fear of their inability to secure cars so as to 
give satisfactory shipment. 

But notwithstanding the inconvenience already 
caused and the apprehension and uneasiness that are 
being felt by some of the millmen, there is undoubtedly 
a feeling of optimism regarding the general yellow pine 
condition, and this is due to the gradual growth of 
demand with its corresponding improvement in prices, 
and, further, to the inquiry and the promise of much 
more improvement. The ordering of general yard 
stocks is especially brisk, and there is also a great 
deal of special business being booked. 

A feature that is helping to strengthen the market 
is the curtailment of cut. This is being kept up deter- 
minedly by a number of mills, many of which are run- 
ning not over four days a week. As a result of this 
curtailment the disposition of much of the surplus has 
been successfully effected, and this has had a tendency 
to improve conditions at mills. In a number of cases 
shipments exceed the production and sales are easily 
made at list prices. ; 

Guy H. Mallam, of the Enterprise Lumber Company, 
who is chairman of the Alexandria District Lumber 
Exchange, spoke of the situation in the following in- 
terview just after the close of today’s meeting of the 
exchange, which holds ‘meetings at different points in 
this district for an exchange of information as to 
general conditions: 

The consensus of the reports indicates a very serious car 
shortage. There is no promise so far as the manufacturers 
reporting are concerned as to any relief in the near future. 
All mills reported orders in good supply and particularly in 
their saw bills, which are sufficient to last until October 1 


or beyond. The question of establishing a traffic bureau was 
discussed but left for future consideration. Orders were 
shown to exceed the production and shipments somewhat be- 
low normal on account of car shortage. The meeting was 
quite representative and general optimism was felt as to 
future conditions. 

Mr. Mallam reported at the meeting that his com- 
pany booked 101 cars this month at list price, and that 
the stock this month was reduced 1,125,000, and.there 
were saw bills to last till October. 


Texas Conditions Described 


The conditions in east Texas were described by W. 
W. Wallace, of the Trinity County Lumber Company, 
Groveton, Tex., who is agitating the formation of an 
East Texas Lumber Exchange and has prospects of 
about twenty mills joining in the movement. Mr. 
Wallace said he found stocks a little above normal, 
the improvement being due largely to the curtailment 
of production. In his section few mills are operating 
more than four days a week. Consequently, most of 
the surplus has been disposed of and danger from ac- 
cumulation has been practically removed. Demand and 
prices have been gradually improving for more than 
a month, during that period prices having advanced 
on an average of $1. He said some lumber millmen 
were too eager to sell when there was a weak demand 
on certain stocks, and the quicker they got rid of this 
notion the better off they would be, and the trade gen- 
erally would benefit. Mr. Wallace considered there 
was much reason for encouragement over prospects for 
continued improvement in demand and prices. Car 
shortage is being keenly felt with some mills. 

J. H. Grimmet, of the Germain-Boyd Lumber Com- 
pany, with mill at Atlanta, La., stated that on account 
of car shortage his mill had had to stop operations 
temporarily. As many cars lately were rejected as 
were booked, due to lack of railroad equipment, 
‘¢Market conditions are real good,’’ declared Mr. Grim- 
mett, emphasizing the ‘‘real.’’ ‘‘The prices are also 
satisfactory, quite so. The only thing causing worry 
now is the car shortage. Only about 35 percent of our 
requirements in car are obtained by us. Our mill is 
on the L. R. & N. company’s line. We are told that 
300 cars are to be released by the city elevators in 
New Orleans this week, and if this is done it should 
mean some relief to lumbermen.’’ 

J. M. Coleman, manager of the Rosemary Pine Lum- 
ber Mills, South Mansfield, La., was jubilant over 
the situation, saying: ‘‘We are very optimistic over 
the situation. Demand is good, and prices are also 
stiffening. Prices are firm. We have prices and don’t 
worry about having them accepted. The local business 
with us is simply wonderful.. Lately not over 25 per- 
cent of our shipments has gone for any except local 
business. ’’ 

Jonas Donner, sales manager of the S. H. Bolinger 
Lumber Company, stated that his company lately has 
been shipping more than it produced. He also declared 
that orders were not hard to get at list prices. Improve- 
ment in the market over what it was some weeks ago 
was plainly evident from this sales manager’s remarks. 

Herbert Whitaker, of the Williams Bros. Lumber 
Company, also spoke optimistically, except with re- 
gard to the car situation, which has caused that con- 
cern along with many others to reject considerable 
business because of lack of cars. Plenty of orders at 
list prices were in evidence, declared Mr. Whitaker. 

W. F. Nelson, of Nelson & Landrum, Dallas, repre- 
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senting a number of mills, declared that conditions 
were showing splendid improvement. ‘‘ Business is 
good,’? said Mr. Nelson unhesitatingly, ‘‘and prices 
are also improving, gradually, this having been going 
on now for several weeks. Demand is fine, but stocks 
are badly broken and the car supply is short, hurting 
shipping. General yard stock and timber trade is good. 

B. R. Moses, of the Anacoco Lumber Company, said: 
‘‘Yellow pine market conditions are very good except 
as to the ear situation, which is very bad.’’ Mr. Moses 
stressed ‘‘very’’ each time. He said that demand is 
picking up and prices are improving all along the 
line. ‘‘The prices are all right,’’ he said, ‘‘if you 
can make delivery. If you can guarantee cars, you 
can get reasonable prices, but with this shortage pre- 
vailing orders are subject to delay.’’ 

C. EK. Gillett, of the Louisiana Sawmill Company, de- 


clared that his concern booked more last month than 
were shipped, and that the shortage was so severe 
that business had to be taken with the understanding 
that shipment would be made as cars were obtainable. 
Business at list prices was the general run. 

W. Standing, jr., of the Meridian Lumber Company, 
also referred with emphasis to the car shortage, declar- 
ing that prompt shipments were not being guaranteed. 

The consensus as gathered from the various state- 
ments in special interviews and at the exchange meet- 
ing is undoubtedly that prices have improved consid- 
erably with the improvement in demand, which has 
been visible for some weeks, and that prospects for 
continued good business are most excellent. The car 
shortage, all admit, is the present disturbing element. 
Otherwise, conditions are such as to cause optimism and 
encouragement. 





ALEXANDRIA DISTRICT EXCHANGE MEETS 





Optimistic Reports Made of General Business Conditions, But Shortage of Cars Greatly 
Deplored—Texan Visitors Shown How Exchange Is Conducted 





SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 22.—With Chairman Guy Mal- 
lam, of Alexandria, La., presiding the Alexandria Dis- 
trict Lumber Exchange held its regular meeting in 
Shreveport today with a number of mills of Louisiana 
and Texas represented, the Texans being on hand espe- 
cially to learn of the workings of the Alexandria ex- 
change with a view of having a similar organization 
formed in the Lone Star State. This was the second 
meeting of the Alexandria district lumbermen in Shreve- 
port, where there are several members, but, judging by 
the interest manifested by the visitors and the pleasure 
experienced by the local lumbermen in entertaining the 
visiting members of the fraternity it will not be the 
last meeting at Shreveport. 

A splendid banquet served in the private banquet hall 
of the Youree Hotel, headquarters here for the exchange, 
was a social feature of the meeting. After the generous 
spread the lumbermen assembled in the convention hall 
of the Youree, where they spent several hours exchanging 
views and information and generally manifesting a 
spirit of codperation. There were other courtesies be- 
sides the banquet, the local members having shown the 
visitors a warm spirit of hospitality, and those attending 
the meeting undoubtedly felt repaid both in a business 
and social way. 

Optimism was a reigning feature of the talks and 
discussions at the business session, which was open to 
the public, as are all of the meetings of the exchange, 
but none of the data regarding railroad cars were op- 
timistic. The talks and reports about general conditions 
were encouraging, showing steady improvement lately, 
but concerning the car situation the reports were unani- 
mously to the effect that the mills are experiencing much 
trouble and there is no telling when they will be given 
relief, 

The meeting today was opened with a short talk by 


Chairman Mallam on the subject of codperation. He © 


stated that the meeting was called in Shreveport for the 
purpose of giving W. W. Wallace, of the Trinity Coenty 
Lumber Company, of Groveton, Tex., an opportunity to 
show several of the millmen from his section that the 
law is not violated by codperation and to try to establish 
an exchange in Texas similar to the ones now in ex- 
istence in Kansas City and Alexandria. Splendid legal 
authority on the subject was read and Mr. Wallace also 
explained that he had several of the manufacturers of 
his section who were heartily in favor of establishing 
an exchange in east Texas. He believed that at least 
twenty mills would join in the movement, the plan 
being especially to interest those in Trinity, Angelina, 
Nacogdoches, Houston and neighboring Texas counties. 
A movement is expected to be started soon. Mr. Wallace, 
formerly with a mill operating in Louisiana, fully appre- 
ciated the value of the exchange. 

A. D. Davis, of the Kansas City Exchange, explained 
for the benefit of any subscribers of the exchange who 
might be afraid of any information which they pub- 
lished, that they were entirely within the law. Mr. 
Davis advised that all information compiled in the Kan- 
sas City office was open to inspection at all times. The 
car supply, he reported, was about 80 percent of normal 
for all Kansas City mills. 


C. E. Gillett, of the Louisianay Sawmill Company, was 
asked to read a letter about the proposition of esta- 
lishing a traffic bureau. Following the reading of the 
letter, Mr. Mallam asked R. O. Roy to point out the 
benefits which such a bureau would prove to the mills 
in the Alexandria district. The question was interest- 
ingly explained, reference being made to a similar bureau 
in other territory, and the matter was placed on the 
table for future action. 


W. W. Wallace, of the Trinity County Lumber Com- 
pany, reported forty-eight cars ordered, with thirty- 
eight cars shipped last week; production 481,000, being 
33% pereent below normal. Fifty: percent ‘more than 
the cut was sold. Shipments were "9 ,250,000 above pro- 
duction. The car supply was ‘‘ good’ ’ for the Trinity 
County company. Other mills were reporting the short- 
age very ‘‘bad,’’ there being only about one-third of 
requirements furnished. 

The Enterprise Lumber Company reported 101 cars 
this month at list price. Stock this month was reduced 
1,125,000 feet. Saw bills to last until October 1 were 
also reported, G. H. Mallam making this report. 

W. Standing, jr., of the Meridian Lumber Company, 
reported cut and shipments about the same this month as 
last, a reduction of 600,000 in stock, and cutting to 


last one month. 
anteed. 


Mr. Wurtzbaugh, of the Lodwick Lumber Company, 
reported shipments about the same as eut, and cars 
very scarce; and at one mill there was a loss of several 
days’ time. 

C. E. Gillett, of the Louisiana Sawmill Company, re- 
ported 140 cars booked this month and 117 cars shipped. 
The company will not accept orders unless allowed to 
ship them when it can secure cars. All business is 
being obtained at list prices. Sufficient cutting to last 
for sixty days is on hand. 

J. ‘G. Grimmett, of the Germain-Boyd Lumber Com- 
pany, reported that it stopped on account of car short- 
age. Booked 100 cars, shipped 75, and turned down 100 
or more on account of the car shortage; has enough 
cutting for sixty days. 

Herbert Whitaker, of the Williams Bros.’ Lumber 
Company, reported declining business on account of 
the shortage of cars; getting only about 60 percent of 
requirements; plenty of orders at list prices obtainéd. 

J. Donner, of the 8. H. Bolinger Company, reported 
having shipped this month about 25 percent above pro- 
duction, and the finding of orders plentiful at price list. 

Practically all others reporting made reference to the 
heavy car shortage. 


Those registered in attendance by Secretary E. P. 
Mallam were as follows: 


Prompt shipments are not being guar- 


J. KE. Crawford, Louisiana Sawmill Company; John 38. 
Welsh and F. H. Campbell, Peavy-Byrnes Company; J. G. 
Grimmett, Germain-Boyd Company; J. C. Dionne; A. D. 
Davis, Kansas City Exchange; G. H. Mallam, Enterprise 
Lumber Company; F. G. Hortig, Alexandria Lumber Com- 
pany; B. R. Moses, Anacoco Lumber Company; C. E. Gillett, 
Louisiana Sawmill Company; W. Standing, jr., Meridian 
Lumber Company; J. F. Odham, Croweil & Spencer Lumber 
Company ; Joe Coleman, Rosemary Pine Lumber Mills; W. A. 
Anderson, Shreveport Lumber Company; B. H. Bolinger, 
S. H. Bolinger and J. Donner, S. H. Bolinger Lumber Com- 
pany; L. Bardt, Louis Werner Sawmill Company, St. Louis ; 
J. FE. Wurtzbaugh and J. P. Wurtzbaugh, Lodwick Lumber 
Company ; R. O. Roy; Herbert Whitaker, Williams Bros. Lum- 
ber Company; W. W. Wallace, Trinity County Lumber Com- 
pany, Groveton, Tex.; D. Fourtelloet; G. W. and Oliver 
Bright, Bright Bros. Lumber Company, St. Louis; Martin 
Ragley, Ragley Lumber Company; L. F.. MacDonnell, AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN; E. P. Mallam, secretary Alexandria Dis- 
trict Lumber Exchange; W. A. Nichols, Keith Lumber Com- 
pany, Beaumont, Tex.; W. F. Nelson, Nelson & Landrum 
Company, Dallas, Tex.; J. E. Hintz, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, Texarkana. 


PHILADELPHIANS PLAY GOOD GOLF 





August Tournament Develops Low Scores—How the 
Members Contrasted 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 21.—The August tournament 
and meeting of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf 
Club was held last Tuesday at the Philmont Country 
Club, which is situated partly in Philadelphia and 
partly in Montgomery County, a few miles up the 
Huntingdon Valley from the Huntingdon Valley Club. 
This is an exclusive Jewish club, and no members of 
the lumbermen’s club belonged to it, but the privilege 
was secured through the efforts of J. Anderson Ross. 
Transportation by automobile was arranged for all, 
and there were thirty-four in the lumbermen’s party, 
including Henry Strouse, chairman of the greens com- 
mittee of the Philmont club, and two guests. The 
weather was ideal, the course was in perfect condition, 
and the hosts tendered the perfection of hospitality. 
The club house is magnificent, said by many to be the 
finest in this section. 

Most of the players made fair scores and all had 
finished and some played extra holes before dark. Ellis 
Gimbel, of Gimbel Bros., and Mr. Strouse joined the 
lumbermen at the following dinner, the former telling 
of the formation and successful growth of the club, 
and the latter of his hobby, the course and its con- 
struction and improvement. President Hallowell and 
Edward F. Henson responded to the speeches, and their 
talk was heartily laudatory of the club and its people. 

The prizes were for low net and second and third 
low, the first being won by J. A. Finley, second, by 
draw, went to J. G. Conner, and third to William T. 
Betts, with whom he was tied. 


The September tournament probably will be played 
at the Aronimink Club, and the October, which is the 
annual, at Huntingdon Valley. 

The players, with their gross and net scores, were: 
J. Elmer Troth, 94-76; William P. Shearer, 94-75; John 
H. Schofield, 115-79; Irving A. Collins, 108-72; David 
Baird, jr., 104-70; A. B. F. Smith, 115-80; Harry G. 
Parker, 110-74; J. Anderson Ross, 91-71; J. I. M. Wilson, 
98-75; Eli B. Hallowell, 127-95; Harry Humphreys, 107- 
82; J. B. McFarland, jr., 96-87; H. W. Smedley, 81-72; 


E..B. Humphreys, 85-78; J. G. Conner, 94-69; J. A. 
Finley, 95-68; George F. Craig, 124-78; William T. 
Betts, 105-69; S. P. Bowers, 112-78; William H. Fritz, 


101- 76; E. F, Henson, 88-77; Joseph W. Janney, 102-72; 
J.P. Comegys, 105- 72; William Meyer, 110- 80; B. 8. 
Gill, 97-75; F. X. Diebold, 99-81; J. H. Campbell, 104- 
74; H. A. Reeves jr., 101-75; Eugene W. Fry, 95-75; 
William Henry Smedley, 105-73, and F. 8. Hilles, 114-78 


~ Powe 


PLAN LAUNCHING OF MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 23.—Plans for a membership 
campaign are being considered by the Louisville branch 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, which had 
its monthly meeting last Thursday. The branch has 
been in operation for several months, and has demon- 
strated its usefulness, and the lumbermen are now anx- 
ious to increase the membership. This will be under- 
taken in the near future. 

The meeting followed a luncheon which was given for 
the members of the board of governors by T. M. Brown, 
of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company, at his 
apartments in the Weissinger-Gaulbert. An elaborate 
spread was arranged, and the luncheon was highly en- 
joyed. Mr. Brown extended to the board an invitation 
to have the monthly sessions with him regularly, and it 
is probable that this will be done. 

R. R. May, manager of the bureau, reported regarding 
a number of traffic matters which are now being worked 
out, and which it is believed will improve conditions in 
the Louisville market. 








ISSUES CALL FOR MONTHLY MEETING 

NorFouk, VA., Aug. 21.—Secretary W. B. Roper, of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, has issued a eall for 
the next monthly meeting of the association, to be held 
at the Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va., Thursday, Sep- 
tember 7. As no meeting was held during August and as 
several matters of importance will come up. for discus- 
sion and action it is expected to have a large attendance. 





SENDS OUT NOTICES OF QUARTERLY MEETING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 22.—Secretary W. H. Weller, 
before he left for Chicago to attend the conference of 
‘lumbermen and Government officials on the possibilities 
of a foreign market for lumber after the war, sent out 
notices to the governors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States for the regular quar- 
terly meeting, to be held in this city September 5. 





REAL ESTATE MEN FAVOR TIME-CHANGE 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 23.—The local lumber trade is 
watching with interest the movement to ‘‘save an hour 
of daylight’’ by moving the clock ahead one hour. The 
Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange has now gone ofili- 
cially on record in favor of the scheme, and is bringing 
all its influence to bear on the New England senators 
and congressmen at Washington in order to secure na- 
tional legislation to bring the change in time about. 
In letters addressed to all members of the New England 
congressional delegation, by vote of the exchange, Presi- 
dent George F. Washburn says: 


I am requested to communicate to you the position of the 
Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange in advocacy of legisla- 
tion hy Congress by which the clock shall be set forward one 
hour. It is the judgment of the exchange, with its State- 
wide membership of over one thousand business men, that 
the suggested reform ought not longer to be delayed. 

The reasons are many and well known, but the following 
appeal especially to business men: Any increased use of 
daylight hours is good business policy: it would be a won- 
derful advantage to employees and would make for added 
efficiency ; employees would benefit greatly in the improved 
health incident upon more rational hours of outdoor life and 
amusements; it will mean savings of millions of dollars an- 
nually to manufacturers, merchants, business men and house- 
holders in reduced costs of lighting and heating; the number 
of street accidents will be greatly reduced because business 
hours will be more largely daylight hours; in a general way 
it spells greater efficiency, greater economy and greater com- 
fort; and, finally, it is the rational thing. We therefore 
urge you to support such proposed legislation. 





EXHIBITING WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


‘TACOMA, WasH., Aug. 19.—The permanent exhibit ‘of 
Tacoma’s industries that has been installed in the first 
floor rooms of the Tacoma Building continues to attract 
attention both from local people and out of town visitors. 
Not the least attractive of these exhibits are those of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Company and the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company. The latter company has a pagoda 
built of creosoted products from that company’s own 
ecreosoting plant, while a very attractive miniature bunga- 
low manufactured from handsomely veneered wood panels 
is a joint exhibit of the two companies. 





AUGUST RED BOOK IS OFF THE PRESS 


The August issue of the Red Book has just been 
received from the press and subscribers who have not 
received copies are requested to notify the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, Chicago. The publishers say that 
every town and eity has been carefully revised from 
correction sheets sent in twice a week and the new vol- 
ume shows many changes in ‘lumber firms and allied 
industries. A special feature is the increased number 
of new firms listed. 
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Florida, Indiana, 
Michigan and _ Pennsylvania 
heard from this week. More 
to follow in our next issue. 


Illinois, 


HELEN, FLA. 

There is not a part of the lumber trade or its 
allied interests that is not fully explained in the 
journal, so far as I am able to see. 

I read all of the journal as a general rule, and 
find it all very helpful. You have made the 
right statement in red letters at the bottom of 
your stationery—that it is the Greatest Lumber 
Journal on Earth. 

FRANK DUNCAN. 





KOKOMO, IND. 

It is pretty hard for us to say what we really 
do like best about the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, as all the various departments seem to be 
top-notchers, but one thing we want to make clear 
is that we really do not have any criticism what- 
ever to offer, as we feel that the various depart- 
ments are undoubtedly as good as can be secured 
in their respective lines. 

Inasmuch as we are wholesalers as well as re- 
tailers we are particularly interested in column 
devoted to business changes, and also note with 
great deal of interest your barometers. We get 
a great deal of pleasure and ideas from your 
pages devoted to the Realm of the Retailer. 

We are herewith enclosing our check for $4 
for renewal, and wishing you continued success. 

THOMAS J. DYE & SON. 





HILLSBORO, ILL. 

Among the good features of your paper is the 
barometer which sets up in a frame the available 
facts so that we can view it in a comparative 
way; it is fine and I hope that eventually the 
report from enough mills may be secured to 
make it more valuable. 

I think your paper the best, and if I could 
would help you make it so good that there would 
be no room in its field for a better. 

With best wishes, 

H. S. HARGRAVE. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

It would be hard to say just what department 
of your paper is appreciated most by me. 

I will not say I read everything in it, for I 
do not, but I look each issue through and always 
find something worth while. Just now I am 
watching the ‘‘Salesmen’s Department,’’ being 
a salesman myself. 

CHARLES C. STANTON. 





WATSONTOWN, PA. 
We have always been so well pleased with the 
general and special information coming to us 
regularly through your paper that we read and 
digest all the reports as to the lumber and plan- 
ing mill business and, with your editorials, find 
the whole ‘‘bill of fare’’ pleasurable and profit- 
able. 
Please accept the assurance of our compli- 
ments and best wishes. 
WATSONTOWN DOOR AND SASH 
COMPANY, W. C. Wagner. 
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ASSOCIATIONS SHOW LATE SUMMER ACTIVITY 





Eight Conferences Are Scheduled—Californians Hold Meeting—Southern New England 
Manufacturers Announce an Annual 





September 1---Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of Southern 
New England, Mohican Hotel, New London, Conn. 
Annual meeting. 

September 2—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, San Diego, Cal. Annual meeting, 

September 5—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Cincinnati, Ohio. Quarterly meeting. 

September 7—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

September 9, 10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Mem- 


phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

October 24, 25—-Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 


Portland, Ore. Annual forestry industrial conference. 
October 26, 27—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual meeting. 
January 24-26, 1917—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 


WHITE AND SUGAR PINE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Stockholders Discuss Issuing a Trade Barometer— 
Trade Acceptances and Safety Devices Considered 





San Francisco, Aug. 19.—A meeting of the stock- 
holders of the California White & Sugar Pine Asso- 
ciation was held on August 18 at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. Among those present were President Harold 
D. Mortenson, of the Pelican Bay Lumber Company; 
Secretary E. A. Blocklinger of the Dorris Lumber & Box 
Company; R. E. Danaher, of the R. E. Danaher Pine 
Company; F. F. Sayre, head of the California Sugar 
& White Pine Company; F. F. Spencer and F. O. Me- 
Gavis of the McCloud River Lumber Company; C. R. 
Wisdom, of the Red River Lumber Company; George 
A. Hume of the Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, and 
M. H. Grover, of the California Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Company. 

President Mortenson gave a verbal report, detailing 
some of the information gleaned during his visit to 
Bend, Ore., where he and Secretary Blockinger attended 
the recent convention of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. He replied at length to a number 
of questions put to him by the stockholders, regarding 
‘lumber conditions in the section visited. Mr. Blocklinger 
also made some remarks bearing upon the trip to Bend. 

A lengthy discussion followed upon the subject of 
issuing the proposed weekly trade barometer, similar to 
the one that is being gotten out by the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association with beneficial results. It 
is proposed to issue a three-column trade barometer, 
giving the week’s production of each mill in the associa- 
tion, with also the figures for the year to date. This 
information is intended only for interchange between 
members and not for publication. Members will not 
be expected to state what grades have been cut, but 
merely the footage. One of the stockholders spoke of 
the advisability of also reporting the amount of box 
lumber cut, in order to secure knowledge of how much 
pine lumber goes into box shooks in California each 
month. At present no one knows the amount. Mr. 
Mortenson spoke upon the benefits obtained by the 
Southern Pine Association from circulating a trade bar- 
ometer among its members. The secretary was instructed 
to write and mail to each member of this association a 
letter, explaining in detail how the blanks sent out for 
the securing of data for the trade barometer are to be 
filled out. The main points that are to be considered 
are total production for the week, total orders and total 
shipments. 

The subject of ‘‘Trade Acceptances’’ was brought up 
and explained by several of the members. After some 
discussion pro and con, a resolution was passed to the 
effect that the association is opposed to the use of 
trade acceptances at the present time. 

C. R. Wisdom made a verbal report on his investiga- 
tions as a member of the committee on safety devices. 
He found that some of the State provisions along these 
lines were not practical and he urged that something 
be done toward advising that the rules be modified so 
as to conform more nearly with practical methods of 
operation in mills and logging camps. 

The secretary announced that the new book of grading 
rules was in press and that after a slight modification 
to be passed upon by the members the book can be got- 
ten ready for distribution within a week. 





NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 


September 1 and New London, Conn., have been re- 
spectively chosen as the date and place of the annual 
meeting of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of 
Southern New England. This will be its fifth annual 
meeting. Headquarters will be at the Mohican Hotel. 
The proceedings will begin at 11 a. m. with a business 
session, which will be followed by a shore dinner at 
12:30 and a trip on the Sound, to begin at 2 p. m., 
given through the courtesy of the New London Ship & 
Engine Company. 

Secretary Theodore L. Bristol announces that the din- 
ner is free to each member of the association and also 
to one guest. Members are free to bring as many addi- 
tional guests as they wish, paying for them at the 
regular rate of $1.25 per plate. 

The association recently held a special meeting at 
Hartford, Conn., at which several new members were 
received. An invitation is extended to all manufac- 
turers of domestic lumber from Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut who have not already joined the 
association to attend the convention to be given Sep- 
tember 1. 


WEST COAST MEN LOOK FORWARD TO INTER- 
ESTING MEETING 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 19.—Members of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association are looking forward to 
an interesting meeting next Friday, August 25. They 
will leave the Benson Hotel, Portland, in automobiles, 
over the Columbia Highway, for Bridal Veil, Ore., and 
after luncheon at the plant of the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Jompany, the plant will be looked over. Of particular 
interest is a water turbine, 36 inches in diameter and 
turning over 730 revolutions per minute with a stream 
one and one-half inches in diameter playing upon it, 
delivering 400 horsepower. There is also a baby turbine 
12 inches in diameter, generating 25 horsepower. There 
are a dozen of these water turbines operating at different 
parts of the plant. The water operating them is taken 
from Bridal Veil Creek, in a flume 4,400 feet along 
the side of the mountain. It drops in a pipe 2,700 feet 
long with a 900-foot head of water. In the afternoon 
the regular business session of the association will be 
held, after which the automobiles will proceed eastward 
on the Columbia Highway as far as Bonneville, Ore., re- 
turning to Portland in the evening. 


CO-OPERATION SOUGHT IN HEMLOCK CAMPAIGN 


Triple Alliance Arranged Among Association Mem- 
bers, Retailers and University of Wisconsin 





OSHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 23.—Codperation is the keynote 
of a subsidiary campaign to be conducted during the 
winter and next spring for exploiting the farmers’ trade 
by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association in behalf of hemlock and it has several 
unique features. The campaign represents a triple alli- 
ance made by the association, lumber retailers, and the 
University of Wisconsin. The association is sending out 
folded postal cards for use by retailers. One section of 
these cards has a printed advertisement for hemlock in 
which its special advantages for certain building pur- 
poses are pointed out. Another portion directs the re- 
tailer how to help in promoting the campaign. On the 
detachable posteard are the retailer’s address and a list 
of buildings appearing alongside of printed squares in 
which the farmer, to whom the retailer sends the cards, 
checks off the building or buildings he contemplates 
putting up on his farm during the ensuing year. One 
part of the postal also carries a picture of some special 
building and when the farmer returns the postal to the 
retailer the latter communicates with the association, 
which. supplies free of charge complete architectural 
drawings for the building for which the farmer ex- 
presses a preference. 

The campaign will be waged by means of a series of 
postal card showers. The series boosts successively the 
building of machinery, implement and shop sheds, silos, 
dairy barns, horse and cattle barns, poultry houses, 
swine barns, granaries, rat-proof corn cribs, garages and 
milk houses. In connection with the dairy barn plans 
the University of Wisconsin offers its bulletin No. 266, 
for use by the retailers and association, in which de- 
tailed instructions are given for every step in the con- 
struction of the barn from excavation to roofing, paint- 
ing and even most favorable location. . In connection 
with the garage plan it is interesting to note that the 
association shows how a small structure can be com- 
pleted, paint and all, for about $45, which considering 
freight is about $12 cheaper than the ready-cut proposi- 
tion offered by mail-order concerns now advertising their 
product so extensively. 


Officers of the Northern Hemlock association are en- 
thusiastic about exhibits of hemlock and birch to be 
placed at the Wisconsin and Minnesota State fairs next 
month and for the federated trade conference at Mil- 
waukee. The exhibit is being prepared by R. E. Sim- 
mons and Inspector McDonald. Association members 
have been requested to suggest ideas for the exhibit. 
The main features of the exhibit will be large photo- 
graphs of the association member mills in birch frames in 
which twelve different finishes are shown. Birch panels, 
showing the various results that can be obtained by 
staining, will also be shown. A feature of the hemlock 
exhibit is a reproduction of the side of a house, 8 by 10 
feet, showing not only the appearance of the wood when 
used as bungalow siding but also construction secrets, as 
the exhibit will also contain a partly completed window, 
an overhanging roof demonstrating the best use of 
hemlock rafters and other phases-of construction. 








TO GIVE BOX INDUSTRY REPRESENTATION 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Aug. 19.—To give the box-making 
end of the lumber manufacturing industry particular rep- 
resentation and service through the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, a box bureau has been formed 
as a part of the organization with headquarters in Spo- 
kane. A trademark will also be placed on all of the 
products of members of the association, under plans now 
being contemplated by Secretary A. W. Cooper. 

‘Tt is likely,’’ states Mr. Cooper, ‘‘that we will adopt 
a trademark and begin the use of it just as soon as we 
are able to work out a good practical mechanical means 
of placing it on lumber. This problem has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. The work of our new box bureau 
will be started as soon as possible and it will be conducted 
as a part of the association propaganda.’’ 
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MICHIGAN LUMBERMEN HAVE A DAY IN THE OPEN 





Grand Rapids Folk of Both Sexes Feast and Frolic—Luxurious “Eats” and a Picnic of 
Unalloyed and Continued Enjoyment 





GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 19.—Grand Rapids lum- 
bermen and their wives and families never enjoyed a 
more pleasant or successful picnic than the eighth annual 
outing of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association 
held today at Waukazoo and Macatawa Park. From the 
time the two special interurban cars carrying about 200 
of the dealers and their guests left the Michigan Railway 
station in Grand Rapids at 8:45 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing until the same special cars arrived in Grand Rapids 
at midnight Saturday jollity reigned supreme. Nothing 
happened throughout the entire day to mar the pleasure 
of the lumbermen. Every event of the picnic was pulled 
off on schedule time, and those who attended entered 
enthusiastically into the games and contests. 

The party arrived at Black Lake at 11 a. m., and 
were ferried to Waukazoo in launches. They repaired 
immediately after landing to the baseball diamonds, 
where teams captained by Herbert Schneider and Charles 
Dregge cleared the decks for action in a fast game 
which ended 5 to 6 in favor of the team captained by 
Mr. Schneider. Martin Noorthoek and Edward Holland 
on the mounds for the two teams acquitted themselves 
admirably and were given credit by the grateful fielders 
who had been spared chasing the pill about the lot. 

As soon as this all important argument had been 
decided, a contest of more general interest was staged 
in the dining room of the Waukazoo Hotel. It ter- 
minated victoriously for everyone and convinced for all 
time every novice that a lumberman can have a regular 
picnic without eating out under the scorching sun and 














1—Left to Right—Committee in Charge: Glenn Fitzgib- 
bons, Herbert Schneider, A. M. Manning, W. H. Bo- 
land, Arthur D. Wolf. 2—Left to Right—Winners of 
50-Yard Dash for Men: George Engel, Martin Noor- 
thoek, J. Rice. 3—Left to Right—Winners of Running 
Race: Martin Noorthoek, Mrs. Herbert Schneider, J. 
Rice, Miss Atwood, Miss Susie Noorthoek. 


without having to scoop the dust off the butter. Those 
who had not witnessed the ball game in the morning 
entertained themselves at the bathing beach, and when 
dinner was served appetites’ predominated. 

After dinner the lumbermen disported themselves on 
the porches and took long walks through the paths and 
lanes of picturesque Waukazoo. Many of the lumber- 
men whose yachts were on Black Lake skimmed over the 
waters for a time before the sports and contests were 
staged on the lawn in front of the hotel. 

At 2 o’clock Arthur M. Manning, Glenn Fitzgibbons, 
W. H. Boland, Herbert Schneider and Arthur D. Wolf, 
the committee in charge of the arrangements for the 
picnic, in their official capacities gathered the party 
together and for two hours enough athletic activity was 
displayed on the lawn to put to shame the biggest of the 
big time vaudeville trapeze artists. _Mr. Schneider scored 
all of the events and paid no attention to the outpour of 
perspiration as he scurried about scratching down the 
names of the victors in the races and games. Glenn 
Fitzgibbons officiated with the megaphone and announced 
to the anxious spectators the winners of the various 
events. Messrs. Manning, Boland and Wolf divided their 
energies between starting and timing the entrants in 
the sports. Following is a list of the winners in the 
contests : 

Horseshoe throwing for ladies—Mrs. Arthur Manning's 


team and Miss Anna Peterson, first; Mrs. Fred Verkerke, 
second, and Mrs. Walter Tillotson, third. 


_ Three-legged_race for men—Engel and Noorthoek, first ; 
Vergiever and Rice, second; Dregge and Dennis, third. 





Ball throwing for ladies—Mrs. Keilty, first; Miss Noor- 
thoek, second, and Miss Rice, third. 

Special for children—Robert Holland, first ; Virginia Brom- 
ley, second, and Katherine Manning, third. 

Shoe race for men and ladies—Miss Seifert and Mr. Rice, 
first; Miss Keilty and Mr. Weatherly, second, and Mrs. Her- 
bert Schneider and Martin Noorthoek, third. 

Fifty-yard dash for men—Martin Noorthoek, first; Mr. 
Rice, second, and George Engel, third. 

Thirty-yard dash for ladies—Mrs. H. Schneider, first ; Miss 
Atwood, second, and Miss Susie Noorthoek, third. 

Needle threading for men—Frank Martin, first; William 
Fassett, second, and William Bush, third. 

Nail driving for women—Mrs. Frank Martin, first; Miss 
Schram, second, and Mrs. Arthur Manning, third. 

Fifty-yard dash for boys—John Dregge, first; Clyde Ver- 
kerke, second, and Clarence Smith, third. 

Thirty-yard dash for girls—Miss Sarah Noorthoek, first ; 
Marjorie Manning, second, and Miss Ruth Harrington, third. 

Introduced in the contests as a special feature was a 
foot race between Fred Verkerke and William Fassett for 
the championship of ‘‘something or another’’ and the 
ultimate settlement of a verbal contest of long standing, 
which, considering Verkerke’s chances, might be said 
to have been won by Fassett in nothing flat. Verkerke 
would undoubtedly have won the race had it continued 
to be a verbal one and if it had never come to the harsh 
reality of pedaling it out. As it was he begot himself 
not only a defeat but some real 40-lung powered kidding 
from all sides. 

At 4 o’clock the pienickers were again placed aboard 
the waiting launches and taken to Macatawa Park, where 
they attired themselves in bathing suits and frolicked in 
the waters of Lake Michigan until Joe Bureau, manager 
of the Macatawa Yacht Club, exercised the fog horn an- 
nouncing that the squab dinner was served in the summer 
gardens adjoining the club. 

Most of the lumbermen were on hand at the Yacht 
Club at 6:30 prepared. for the real dinner of the picnic. 
White aprons to go with the baker’s caps, that had been 
passed out along with candy and other light refreshments 
on the car in the morning, were distributed. The lum- 
bermen, thus prepared to ward off the grease splatterings 
from any numb fingered neighbor, marched to the sum- 
mer garden for the repast. Lined up along the wicker 
walls of the beautiful garden arrayed in their uniform 
trimmings the lumbermen’s party formed a pretty pie- 
ture. At least the outward appearance of the picture was 
pretty until the picnickers were about midway of a tasty 
squab minus knives, forks or any other eating utensils 
save an apron and cap, which for the corn and squab 
courses were highly practical utensils, especially as re- 
gards preservation of wearing apparel. The scene under 
the stars was prettily illuminated with candles at each 
table. Watermelon served in connection with the dinner 
was worthy of mention. : 

Dancing at the Yacht Club room to the music of Miss 
Zena Randale’s orchestra furnished pleasing entertain- 
ment for the evening. The lumbermen and their guests 
departed homeward bound at 11 o’clock. 

President A. M. Manning after the event had con- 
cluded expressed himself as more than satisfied with the 
way the members had turned out for the annual outing 
this year. 


MANAGERS HAVE A MEMORABLE OUTING 


Wilbur Company’s Annual Picnic a Pronounced 
Success—-Games and Gastronomy Vie 








The eleventh annual meeting of district managers of 
the Wilbur Lumber Company with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., convened in Milwaukee August 16, 17 
and 18. Thursday, the 17th, was the big day and with 
proverbial good fortune the sun came up out of old Lake 
Michigan, big and smiling, and a perfect summer day 
was assured. Promptly at 8 o’clock the special car 
left Milwaukee, westward bound for a day in the coun- 
try, brief stops being made at West Allis and Waukesha 
for additions to the party, and they moved on again 
over the hills and past the lakes of Waukesha County 
for Delafield. 

Here a large ‘‘rubberneck’’ wagon awaited the party 
and all hands were transported to the athletic field of St. 
John’s Military Academy where the annual ball game— 
the Managers vs. the General Office—was to be fought 
out. 

It appears that before the convention assembled the 
question of playing with regular baseball equipment or 
substituting an indoor baseball outfit had been submitted 
to the participants and the dean of the managers, that 
young old man who is said to run around Lake Geneva 
every morning for exercise, had replied that he wanted 
the biggest bat and the hardest ball that could be found 
and he got his. Before play began Mr. Taggart was 
called before the grandstand and presented with a 10-foot 
bat and a cast iron ball. ; 

Five innings of strenuous work on a hot field when 
one plays only one game a year is in itself sufficiency 
and when it was over the score was: General Office, 18; 
Managers, 12. Errors are kindly omitted from the score 
sheet. A ‘‘Red Ringer’’ from Rio, with his eccentric 
style of batting and his ability as a pinch pitcher, was 
largely the cause of the Managers’ defeat but the score 
is now engraved on the silver cup and must be accepted. 

After the game the party piled into the rubberneck 
again, and were driven three miles north, through waving 
corn fields and golden grain now being harvested, to the 
Red Cirele Inn. Oh, what an oasis to meet with at this 
time. The cash register is out of commission and with 
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78,290,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Location and Amount—All the merchantable 
dead timber standing or down and all the 
live timber marked or designated for cut- 
ting on an area embracing about 20,000 
acres in T. 24 N., R.5 E., T. 24 N., R.6E., 
T24-N, Ro? E FN. RSE. eo 
N:, R. 6 E., atid ¥. 23 -N,.R. 7 E.G. & 
‘S. R. Mer., Coconino and Tusayan Na- 
tional Forests, Arizona, estimated to be 
78,290,000 feet B. M., more or less, of 
western yellow pine, Douglas fir, white fir 
and spruce timber, approximately 99 per 
cent western yellow pine. 


Stumpage Prices— Lowest rate considered, 
$2.25 per M. 


Deposit—With bid $3,000, to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid is accepted, or refunded 
if rejected. Ten per cent may be retained 
as forfeit if the contract and bond are not 
executed within the required time. 


Final Date for Bids—Seaied bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., up to and including 
Sept. 12, 1916. 


The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the Forest Su- 
pervisor, Williams, Ariz. 











BE a Lumberman 


through and through and let it be known that 
you favor the use of wood for everything 
wood is best suited for—even to the use of 


Wooden “Biz” Cards 


They make a hit everywhere and connect you 
specifically with the lumber business. 
Prices on request. 


R. B. HOUGH Co., Lowville, N. Y. | 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG.“ 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
giles Goats rom abel Weel ase of cre nd ae 











Wsa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
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PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 

> $6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is 
about 80 cts. one way. 


| Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W.H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 














This book provides in a convenient 
Lumber Shed form a compendium of plans and 
information on the building of lum- 


Construction ber sheds and other buildings used 


+ by the retail lumber yard. 
ance gh Lumbermen— "no book is 8x11 inches in size, 


176 pages, is printed on a high grade 
sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Financing 
Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowledge. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. 





Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 











- 
Fourteen Years Experience 
and Successful Record 


— IN HANDLING — 


Timber Securities Exclusively 


We Invite Consultation. 


F. A. Brewer & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg., 








> 











hi CHICAGO 
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Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermcn or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexpericnce. 


Long cr short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES DPS 


ACEY |IMBER (0. 


332 South Michigen Ave., Chicago 











large able-bodied assistance from Waukesha, the effects 
of the ball game and the dust of the ride are rapidly 
put in the diseard. “ 

When the dinner gong sounded about fifty hungry men 
eagerly answered the summons and assembled in that 
cosy, airy dining hall annex and, ye gods, what a feast: 
Green corn, mountains of it, that grew that morning in 
the waving fields beneath your window; steak and trim- 
mings; ice cream; pie; Waukesha water; Milwaukee’s 
famous; and smokes all up and down the tables. 

The post prandial was short and was ended by the 
boy orator, the one and only T. P., who presented Mr. 
Houghton with a handsome silver loving cup as a 
memento of the high esteem in which he is held by his 
fellow workers of the Wilbur Lumber Company. 

The old rubberneck was led out again, filled up with 
gas and another three mile drive made to the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Houghton, so beautifully situated on 
Upper Nemahbin Lake. Here the would-be athletes were 
permitted their choice of sports—tennis, archery, bean 
bag, quoits, swimming, high jumps, foot races—or, if 
they wished, to sit in the shade and eat, drink, and smoke 
their heads off. Everyone was urged to enjoy himself 
to the full, for this was one of those days of days. 

The cordial, sincere hospitality of the hosts, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. P. Houghton, and the kindness of the Wilbur 
Lumber Company, which had arranged this glorious af- 
fair, were certainly appreciated. 

As a fitting climax and close of a successful outing 
the new loving eup was filled to the brim, passed around 
the circle that each could drink peace and prosperity 
foréver to the Wilbur Lumber Company, and as the 


shades of evening fell over that fairyland—the Waukesha 
County lake region—the visitors climbed aboard the rat- 
tler for Milwaukee and the day was done. 
A PARTICIPANT. 

[A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
been present at successive outings of the Wilbur Lumber 
Company for a number of years, but unfortunately this 
season his vacation plans were arranged before the an- 
nouncement of the date of this outing came into the 
office. The above contribution from one of the guests 
of the occasion not connected with the Wilbur operations 
is especially appreciated.—EDITor. | 


ee 


PLACE OF OUTING IS SECRET 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 21.—The entertainment com- 
mittee of the New Orleans Contractors’ & Dealers’ Ex- 
change has selected Labor Day—Monday, September 4— 
as the date for the exchange members’ annual outing, 
and has chartered the lake steamer Mandeville for the 
oceasion. The Mandeville accommodates 1,000 passen- 
gers and the exchange folks will take some guests along. 
A special Spanish Fort train will convey them to the 
Mandeville’s pier. Once aboard the boat, their destina- 
tion will be a secret, guarded more. or less closely by 
the committee in charge. 





BBBBLI LILI III IOI 

THE UNITED SratTeEs Lighthouse Service is assisting in 
a fight against the brown tail moth by collecting and 
destroying moths at night along the coast which it 
patrols. There has been very little spread of this forest 
pest during the last year. 





PROPOSED BUILDING LAWS 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 23.—Property owners in every 
city and town in the State, building trades generally, 
every municipality and the lumber trade as well as 
other dealers in building materials throughout the Com- 
monwealth will be affected in some way or other by the 
provisions of the two legislative bills which the special 
recess committee on building legislation of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature will take up for consideration imme- 
diately after Labor Day. These bills are known as 
house bills 1750 and 1071. 


House bill 1750 is a report of the special commission 
on building laws which was in existence for about three 
years, reporting to the last general court. House bill 
1071 is the petition of E. T. Hartman relative to the 
construction, alteration and maintenance of buildings 
used as places of abode. 


Beeause of the widespread interest in both these meas- 
ures, the recess committee on building legislation has 
been called upon to hold public hearings in many of the 
larger cities outside of Boston during the coming month 
in addition to those important hearings scheduled to be 
held at the State House in this city. When and where 
these hearings outside of Boston will be held will be 
determined during the next fortnight by the committee. 
Public spirited lumbermen who followed the work of the 
old special building commission carefully and studied in- 
telligently its report are desirous that lumbermen through- 
out the State shall inform themselves upon the dates of 
these coming hearings outside of Boston in order to ar- 
range for attending them and to use all legitimate efforts 
to insure fair and impartial treatment for wood in build- 
ing construction. 

The first hearings at the State House will be on Sep- 
tember 6 and 7, and thereafter on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of each week. House bill 1750 will be taken 
up first, and hearings on house bill 1071 will not begin 
until after the consideration of the former proposed 
universal State building law is concluded. On September 
6 and 7 the three members of the commission which 
framed house bill 1750 will be heard, but thereafter the 
hearings will be open to any citizen who has information 
or opinions to offer. Special assignments will be made 
for the hearings upon request. Requests for hearings 
outside of Boston will be considered, but the committee 
declared to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
that such request should be made not later than Sep- 
tember 6. 


The lumber trade is most intimately concerned in 
these measures. Since the proposition was first gen- 
erally advanced, about four years ago, to have a State 
building department with power to supersede the regu- 
lations and rulings of city and town departments, the 
substitutes interests have quietly girded up their loins 
and have been working efficiently with all their powerful 
influences to make this proposed State law a means of 
developing their market and increasing sales at the 
expense of lumber. The original State building law 
commission included in its membership some men who 
were really experts on building construction. Their re- 
port in the form of an elaborate and yet. practical and 
simple State building law came before the 1915 legisla- 
ture. Lumbermen were not quite satisfied with its pro- 
visions, because they felt wood had received a little less 
than fair treatment, yet in the main it was a scientific, 
practical law and the majority of those interested felt 
it ought to te adopted. But it was not. At the last 
minute there developed a somewhat intangible yet power- 
ful influence against it. That this influence was exer- 
cised by the substitutes people who decided wood had 
not been sufficiently discriminated against is the positive 
opinion of not a few. Consequently, house bill 1750 was 
quietly squelched by the 1915 legislature and ‘‘ referred 
to the next general court.’’ This was a bitter disap- 
pointment not only to many lumbermen, but also to the 
members of the commission, which had worked hard for 
two years, giving their best to an intelligent, unselfish, 
thorough study of all phases of the important question. 


TO AFFECT ALL OWNERS 


Included in this commission were a professor of -architee- 
ture at Harvard University who is rated one of the 
country’s foremost authorities and the secretary of the 
Master Builders’ Association of Boston. One reason for 
the eleventh hour opposition to the commission’s pro- 
posed State building law was that it made the fire pre- 
vention commissioner, now a lawyer who lacks practical 
training, a subordinate to the State building commis- 
sioner—as he should be. Fire Prevention Commissioner 
John A. O’Keefe, who has been running wild against 
wooden shingles and other things, through all the in- 
fluence he could bring to bear from insurance men and 
others, worked against the measure and helped defeat 
it in 1915. Many lumbermen believe he will do the same 
this time unless wood is given something less than a 
square deal and the fire prevention commissioner is left 
supreme, without any supervising authority over him to 
prevent his well known activities. 

Lumbermen and building contractors who desire the 
right to use wood in building construction where the best 
practice calls for its use, feel there is ground for hope 
of fair treatment by the present special. committee 
inasmuch as it has announced an intention of ‘‘continu- 
ing the investigation as long as necessary and offering 
every facility for obtaining from the public comment, 
criticism and information.’’ The most important hear- 
ings, including those on September 6 and 7, will be held 
in Room 222, State House. 

The bill relative to the construction, alteration and 
maintenance of buildings used as places of abode, which 
accompanied the petition of E. T. Hartman, and which 
will be taken up when the hearings on house bill 1750 
have been concluded, provides that it shall be known as 
the Massachusetts housing law. This measure provides 
that no building hereafter erected as a dwelling shall 
exceed in height the width of the widest street upon 
which it stands, unless~it be set back from the street 
a distance equal to the excess of height over that per- 
mitted by the street line. -Under the terms of this bill 
a dwelling is defined as ‘‘any house or building or 
portion thereof occupied in whole or in part as the home, 
residence, or sleeping place of one or more human 
beings, either permanently or transiently.’’ 

The measure provides that every dwelling hereafter 
erected shall have immediately behind it a yard open 
and unobstructed from the ground to the sky, and ex- 
tending across the entire width of the lot. These yards 
are to be of varying depths according to the size and 
location of the lot, but in the case of corner lots no 
rear yard shall be less than 15 percent of the depth of 
the lot. No court of a newly constructed dwelling shall 
be covered by a roof or skylight; in every dwelling four 
stories or less in height every inner court shall be pro- 
vided with one or more horizontal air intakes at the 
bottom; in every dwelling every room shall have at least 
one window opening directly upon the street, or upon 
a yard or court. ‘ 

There are many other provisions of the recommended 
bill that have been the subject of much discussion since 
it was brought to public notice, and the hearings in 
connection with it are expected to be of unusual interest. 

But it is with house bill 1750, the report of the State 
building law commission, that lumbermen are more di- 
rectly interested. This goes directly into the question 
of. building materials and positively defines where wood 
may and may not be used. Building construction in 
general is divided into three classes. This third class, 
which is permitted in rural and strictly country dis- 
tricts, may be entirely of wood, but such buildings must 
ke constructed in conformity with certain established 
regulations somewhat similar to those provided in the 
eode of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
second class of buildings may be largely of wood, pro- 
tected against fire, and this class is for suburban dis- 
tricts of large cities and towns. The first class of build- 
ings must be strictly ‘‘fireproof,’’ since they may _be 
erected within the fire limits of the cities and large 
towns of the State. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


ANOTHER GREAT REFORM 


We are about to launch another great reform in behalf of our friends, 
the salesmen of lumber, sash, doors, blinds, interior and exterior trim and 
other works of art. 

It concerns the hotel bed. As some other wise person has pointed out, 
we spend a third of our lives in bed—or, if we don’t, we ought to. 

About the only joy a salesman has when he is on the road is when he is 
asleep. Nirvana is his best friend. 

Now, the hotels are supposed to have sleep to sell. They are supposed 
to be prepared to sell sleep for a dollar a night and up. 

And they do—but the up is altogether too early. 

How many of us, fellow insomniacs, have ’wakened at four a. m. when 
we wanted to forget the lumber business until seven a. m. anyway. 

It was all due to bad geography on the part of the hotel. 

Did you ever observe that a hotel bed is made up the worst possible way? 

For 5M years now men have been in the hotel business without learning 
how to make up a hotel bed. 

They seem to want to wake a man up as early as possible in the morning 
so he will begin to spend his money again. 

A man took a room at a Michigan avenue hotel the other day and, when 
he learned the rate, he stayed in it all day. He said if that was what he 
was paying for it he couldn’t afford to leave it a minute. 

Yes, they seem to want us to begin spending our money again, or some- 
thing. 

For, if there is a window in the room, and there sometimes is, they 
always make the bed up this way: 
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A--Pillow. ‘B--Window. C--Sunshine. 


And what is the result? At the first break of dawn, when Old Sol, who 
is the worst of the early-rising fiends, peeps over the livery stable across 
the way, a golden ray of glorious sunshine hits you full in the eyes, and 
before you know it you are awake for the day. _ 

Now we propose to petition the National Baseball Commission, the Legis- 
lature, President of the United States, fish, game and forestry warden, vil- 
lage constable, Congress, township board, Federal Trade Commission, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, Housewives’ League, San Francisco 
labor unions, or whoever it is that is in supreme authority in this country, 
and see if landlords, chambermaids and other persons whose duties it is, or 
are, to make up these beds can not be compelled to make them up with 
the pillows at the other end. 

It is a great reform, but it can be accomplished only by concerted 
action. This is a day of associations, and what better association can 
miybody think of than an Association for the Promotion of Sleep? Of 
course we already have the Pastors’ Union and the International Lyceum 
Association and the Speakers’ Bureaus of the Republican and Democratic 
parties; but what is needed is some sort of an organization to promote sleep 
in the nighttime also. 

Individual action will not accomplish it. We have tried and know. 
Night after night have we moved the pillow from the north pole of the 
bed to the south, but without result. Next morning the pillow would reap- 
pear in its accustomed place. Never has it penetrated the cranium of a 
chambermaid that the reason we put the pillows at the other end is because 
we prefer them that way. But the poor soul isnot to blame; for centuries 
she has been making up beds the wrong way, and she can not be expected 
to learn the right way in a week when it has taken her aeons and epochs to 
learn the wrong. 

So we have consecrated ourself to the noble mission of accomplishing this 
great reform. Every man ought to have a message or a mission. It makes 
it so much easier to take the money without laughing. If a man will only 
eonvinee the public he has a mission, in time he will be able to convince 
even himself. 

Henceforth we dedicate ourself to the promotion of sleep and to teaching 
how to put the reverse english on a hotel pillow in order that sleep may 
ensue. To carry on this noble mission we solicit no funds—not yet. Later 
a national convention may be held in Philadelphia or some other appro- 
priate place in order to pass a few resolutions on the subject. That will 
be time enough to look around for a loving cup and fix the salary of the 
secretary and treasurer. 

For the present you are asked only to move the pillows each night to 
the south pole. Possibly sometime a great gleam of intelligence will burst 
like a bomb in the noodle of some chambermaid, and a new custom will be 
inaugurated in the hotel business. If so, we shall be content to feel that 
we have served the traveling salesman, the traveling public and civilization, 
and moved the peg of progress a few notches nearer the millennium. 





RANDOM THOUGHTS 

We are pleased to note that the outlook continues good. 

There are 1,550 Canadian bushmen in England, so it must be very 
quiet on St. Catherine street. 

Someway we haven’t the confidence in the expression, ‘‘a concrete 
statement,’’ that we used to have. 

Most of us understood the lumber report of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions pretty well until Professor Ise explained it. 

We observe with alarm that the lumber trust has bobbed up again, 
and this time in Iowa, where there isn’t any lumber. 

A good way to get some good pointers on how to sell lumber would 
be to stand around and see how some fellows don’t do it. 

Sometimes we suspect that some of the fellows who are writing bulle- 
tins on the western front used to write markets in America. 

The explanation that ‘‘shingle tow’’ is sawdust comes just at the 
right time to prevent several of us from treating it as a disease. 

That Everett man who has just spent twenty thousand dollars for 
sawmill improvements must feel like a father who has just fitted his girl 
out for college. 


HIS EYES 


Right where you sit she sat 

That last, last night we knew— 

With roses in her hat, 

A dress of blue; 

And, just like you, 

She would not have a light 

But just the fire, 

And all outdoors was night, 

And night a lyre 

That played a hundred tunes, 

Old Junes, 

Old Junes and new. 

It seemed that all the songs I ever 
heard 

Were echoed in the song of just one 
bird 

Who would not stop when westward 
sank the sun, 

Who would not stop until his song 
was done, 

His singing through. 


But still the musk 

Came to us through the dusk, 

And low we talked about another 
day 

When she would go away. 

‘*Tomorrow, I suppose’’— 

And that was far. 

‘*Tomorrow’’—no one knows 

How near they are. 


The camp 

Was sleeping—hunyack, Injun, 
tramp 

And all the crew. 

And I sat here 

And she sat there like you— 

So near, 

And yet so far she seemed to be, 

For mountains lay between the maid 
and me. 


There was no light. 

She seemed to fade into the night 
As goes a friend, 

Up hill, beyond the bend, 

And out of sight. 


Then we sat silent; silent so 

She rose to go. 

We said goodbye, 

And I, 

I dared net sigh, 

I dared not speak a word. 

The valley does not wed the sky, 
The weed the bird. 


Next day her father’s car 

Fell like a falling star 

Beyond the hill 

And left me standing still 

With foolish notions thrilling 
through my head— 

Thank God, unsaid. 


And, as the eve 

Faded that night of nights— 

A warning, I believe— 

A little later came the accident 

And. dimmer lights 

And woods that went 

In deeper dark, 

Until the spark 

Filed from my eyes and left on earth 
behind 

Only her perfect image on my 
mind— - 

And I was blind. 


I am the filer here, a handy man. 

I can feel 

As few men can 

To sharpen steel. 

I file the saws 

And play my little part, 

Because 

To file a saw or hang an ax is art. 

And when I hear the thunder of a 
pine 

I know 

It was my ax that bit 

Into its heart, 

A saw of my design 

That conquered it. 

I cannot see, 

But know the woods, the trees, 

I cannot see, 

Yet hear their melodies. 

And so 

I cannot see you, girl, and yet you 
seem 

The living presence of a blind man’s 
dream. 

I cannot see—and yet you seem to 
bring 

The pulse of old, the pain, and ey- 
erything. 

You touch me—kiss me—God, can it 
be true! 

And you are you? 

* * * * 

I eannot see, 

Yet see, who could not see before; 

And you shall be 

My eyes forevermore. 


. 





Through the Department 
of 


Inspections aa Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 


€ JASPER LEMIEUX 





_—— 





FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay \ 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


[_ areney athe" NEW ORLEANS | 











Gentlemen € Know how much timber you have? 


© Where it stands? How to get it out? 
Lines plain? Corners established? Have you correct maps? Want 
to plant those waste areas? Our business is to serve you. We 
have Experience, Technical Training, and Thoroughness — and 
the men. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
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Edward Chaloner & Co.) 


WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address. ““CHALONER™ Codes used, A BC. 
& Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. J) 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 





15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 











We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. “S?iuiinscr 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, : 


Cable Address, “'SINGLETONS”” Glasgow. 
Cee ee de Licker s Zane a'b.c.,.u. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Scorn. 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’”’, Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. -. . 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman & 
* 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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EXPORT STATEMENT SHOWS SLIGHT FALLING OFF 


Total a Little Less Than June Record, but Shows a 
Substantial Gain Over Previous Year 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—Lumber exports from Bos- 
ton during July aggregated in value $294,296, according 
to the Custom House statement just available. This is 
a slight falling off from the record breaking June busi- 
ness of $307,858, but it is a gain of more than 33 
percent over the value of the July business in 1915, when 
lumber and its manufactures to the amount of $220,975 
was exported from this customs district. 

Lumber exporters here feel that the only surprising 
feature of the situation is that they are able to do as 
active a business as they are, considering the almost 
prohibitive cost of ocean transportation. Conditions in 
the freight and charter market show little improvement 
over the last month and more, from the viewpoint of the 
lumber shipper. As soon as the grain movement starts 
and other forces always operative in the autumn are 
experienced, it is expected that ocean freight rates will 
equal or exceed the highest levels since the shipping 
boom started some time ago. The ship brokers speak of 
a slight current depression in rates, but when it comes 
to placing an actual charter for the transportation of a 
lumber cargo it is hard to see just where the depression 
exists except in the mind of the man who has to foot the 
freight bill. 

Owing to the scarcity of square-rigged vessels that 
have usually been employed in carrying deals from Pro- 
vinecial ports to the United Kingdom, shippers have been 
obliged of late to charter two and three-masted schooners 
to take the place of the big windjammers, some of the 
schooners taken being not much over 100 tons burden. 
Among the latest schooners which have cleared for Eng- 
land with lumber are the Grace Davis and the Rebecca M. 
Walls. These vessels were formerly in the lumber coast- 
ing trade between Bangor, Me., and New England and 
other American ports farther South. 

The following tabulation of the exports from Boston 
of lumber and its manufactures during July, 1916 and 
1915, was obtained from the Custom House reports: 


_ —19416— —_———1915-__—__- 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Logs, round 

timber—- 

Walnut ... Be OO TESS SRBSS | « eeliosY “ Sivedex 
Boards, planks, 
deals— 
Cypress 2,000 ft. 108 18,000 ft. $ 1,163 
SEM Gbatkicie: ahecban ))) Chains. 58.000 ft. 3,128 
LD ee 33,000 ft. 2,600 375,000 ft. 22,598 
White pine. 879,000 ft. [Bee gcteee --be¥enwe 
Yellow pitch 

pine .... 2,000 ft. AG" (chaos © © De eee 
Other yellow 

ee 61,000 ft. 1,876 373,000 ft. 14,860 
RON b be08 4 websebiccs, «- ©. 8G eee pis 96,000 ft. 6,072 
Spruce ....2,492,000 ft. 96,705 977,000 ft. 27,168 
All other 

boards .. 145,000 ft. 10,504 524.000 ft. 27,160 
I cos ges cdercacartawcta beth ware 5,000 12 
Shooks— 

BPE eines ote nk towus Joo | ee rr e 4,296 

Other shooks ....... 2,468 1,902 2,629 
SEMNNNNN te pts Jo alse. 6 Se 1618. 10175 66.947 4,846 
LO Sere OS: ake | |. ROR RS 
All other lum- ‘ 

SS Oe ee oe) a ea 56,138 
Doors, sash, 

MEME SCL tsuksws o A Cee + neseaer 3,428 
RRIESRIENERE 5c owen < Beer ssiuee 773 
Hogs,heads, 

barrels 

FOMIIT) sows ss BOY . <asage 853 
Trimmings, 

moldings, 

Meer, Seinen - ekbeabic . sana 62 
Woodenware.. ....... Re 2 Sesto 2,196 
Woodpulp ... 585 tons 55.382 127 tons 4,579 
All other man- 

ufactures 

Se ee SE 7Ge | + sahtne 36,019 

Spruce ....2,492,000 ft. $294,296 375,000 ft. $220,975 ° 

Wotels ss ws sean vive eo eeeeeee $220,975 

1 EO CL ame | |. | aa ae Oe ge eee eee 73,321 





CARGO RATES MEET GENERAL SATISFACTION 


MopsinE, ALA., Aug. 21.—There appears to be general 
satisfaction among local exporters over lumber and other 
cargo rates to both the north and south side of Cuba, 
Central America, South America and the United King- 
dom. Although the export movement during the last 
two weeks has not been as large as for the same period 
of last August there is a general prediction that the 
tetal export movement of the month will exceed that of 
last year. Ocean rates on lumber remain firm, though 
they are much less than have hitherto prevailed. It is 
predicted by out-of-town brokers that a general drop 
in freights will be experienced shortly, and therefore 
Mobile vessel owners are not seeking long term charters. 

Local shipping men and freight brokers predicted that 
higher rates will be’experienced soon in ocean freights, 
particularly in the case of Liverpool, which has stood 
at $20 for a long time. Charters of $20 to Cuba are 
plentiful and there are any number of open contracts 
to the United Kingdom. 


It is believed that shippers are likely to show caution © 


this season in booking ahead, it being the general opin- 
ion that the tonnage situation will not again become 
nearly so serious as it has been on some occasions since 
the war started. 

Delegations from Mobile commercial bodies have been 
successful in having the board of engineers at Wash- 
ington adopt the recommendations of the local Govern- 


ment engineer for a thirty foot channel from Mobile to 
the Gulf. The completion of this work will mean much 
to the future growth of the maritime business of this’ 
port. 

The schooner Goldfield cleared here Saturday for Mar- 
tinique with a full cargo of staves, and will probably 
return here for another cargo. 

The American schooner Henry T. Scott cleared here 
on August 15 for Cuban ports with 1,750,000 feet of 
yellow pine lumber shipped by the Bahamas Timber 
Company. The same company is also loading the Doro- 
thy and British steamship Thyra Menier with lumber 
for Cuba, the Dorothy being chartered to carry 9,000,000 
feet at various times out of this port. 

The Mobile dry docks have an aggregate of $300,000 
worth of repair work which have been awarded them on 
competitive bids from out of town since July. 

According to local contractors, Mobile is in the midst 
of a period of building activity, which is the greatest 
within the last eighteen months. Conspicuous among 
the improvements to be started in the near future will 
be the rebuilding of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
docks, which will cost between $80,000 and $100,000, 
the plans for which have been submitted to the State 
Harbor Commission and approved. Many new buildings 
are going up and it is estimated that the new construc- 
tion work will aggregate $300,000. 





VAGARIES OF SHIPPING RESPONSIBLE FOR DECREASE 


Lumber Shipments From New Orleans Smallest in 
Weeks—Not Due to Actual Market Conditions 


New Organs, La., Aug. 21.—Lumber and timber 
exports via New Orleans for the week ended Saturday 
totalled 317,000 feet, to which should be added the fol- 
lowing not stated in terms of board measure on the 
manifests: 4,783 pieces, 1,034 bundles pine lumber; 
2,512 pieces pine timber; 25,311 pieces oak lumber, 
1,899 bundles oak lumber, 8,404 pieces gum lumber; 
1,719 pieces hazel lumber. The movement further in- 


cluded 573,294 pieces, 6,698 bundles staves; 2,600 bun- - 


dles shooks; 1,666 bundles heading; 1,582 crossties; 
2,995 bundles wood billets; 1,850 bundles handles; 1,149 
bundles erate lumber. There moved coastwise to New 
York 350,000 feet of lumber, 38,472 bundles of box 
material, 3,475 crossties and nine cars of staves. 

The lumber and timber movement thus recorded is 
the smallest in recent weeks, but is due rather to the 
vagaries of shipping than to any actual change in mar- 
ket conditions. Clearances were fewer than usual. 
Weather bureau warnings of a storm coming out of the 
Caribbean into the Gulf held back some of the vessels 
scheduled to sail. The storm struck the Corpus Christie 
district, and the weather bureau folks advised the wait- 
ing skippers Saturday that it would be safe to put to 
sea, but several delayed sailing until the first of the 
week. 

There seems to be little if any change in export de- 
mand or conditions. Orders and shipments for European 
account are both reported light. Cuba continues a good 
customer and Central American takings appear about 
normal, South American trade is rated light with 
steamers searce and freight rates practically as high 
as ever. 

A Pacific coast-built schooner is to be added in the 
near future to the New Orleans fleet and regular service. 
It is the American schooner June, with auxiliary power, 
just completed at Portland, Ore., and purchased while 
onthe builders’ stocks by the American Fruit & Steam- 
ship Company, of this city. The June has been char- 
tered by W. R. Grace & Co. to load lumber at Portland 
for Panama. After discharging that cargo it will come 
through the canal and load mahogany logs for New 
Orleans. From this, the ‘‘home port,’’ it will carry 
lumber to the canal and Central American ports. 

The Comision Reguladora del Mereado de Henequen, 
controlling the sale of the Yucatan sisal crop, last week 
purchased from the Gulf & Caribbean Steamship Com- 
pany the charter rights of the steamships Viking and 
Frieda, and will establish direct regular sailings between 
New Orleans and Progreso, handling general cargo from 
New Orleans south, but loading sisal almost exclusively 
for import. It is reported that the company plans to buy 
or charter a half dozen other vessels for this service. 





GRAYS HARBOR SHIPMENTS MOVE 
SATISFACTORILY 


ABERDEEN AND HoguiAM, WASH., Aug. 16.—That 


the effects of the recent longshoremen’s strike are being 
overcome here is shown by the fact that water shipments 
of lumber from Grays Harbor are increasing. More 
lumber will be shipped by water this month from this 
port than during any month since the strike was called. 
Last month’s water shipments both from Grays Harbor 
and from Willapa Harbor were heavier than those for 
June, July cargo shipments from Grays Harbor amounted 
to 20,602,000 feet of lumber, which were carried in 
twenty-seven bottoms. In June only twenty-two vessels, 
carrying a total of 16,970,000 feet of lumber, cleared. 
In July Raymond shipped eight cargoes totalling 5,825,- 
000 feet, while in June only five vessels cleared with car- 
goes of 3,850,000 feet of lumber. Local shippers state 
that the August shipments from Grays Harbor promise 
to be better than those of any recent month. Already 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





this month sixteen vessels have cleared and six more 
are in port loading. The month should, in the opinion 
of local lumbermen, see nearly forty departures. of lum- 
ber carriers bound for both coastwise and foreign ports. 





EXPORTS TAKE STILL FURTHER DROP 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 22.—Exports of lumber and 
lugs for July from this port, as compared with those for 
the same month last year again make a very unsatis- 
factory showing. Not only is the volume of business 
done last month small, regarded by itself, but it falls 
materially below that for July, 1915, in point of volume 
and also of value. As against a declared valuation of 
$124,039 for July, 1915, the shipments last month were 
put down at not more than $97,011, a loss of $27,000, 
which will probably appear larger still when allowance 
is made for the fact that the cost of putting down stocks 
on the other side last month exceeded that of a year ago. 
The statement of lumber and log exports for last month 
as compared with July, 1915, is as follows: 


Quantity Value 
Boards, gum........ 





- 1915 ———-- 
Quantity Value 


ws aieteas $...... 310,000 ft. $ 9,630 
BOSPHE; ORE... s05000: 163,000 ft. 8,439 783,000 ft. 28,472 
Boards, white pine. .601,000 ft. 33,000 96,000 ft. 4,425 
Boards, pitch pine... 7,000 ft. MP 66 6000-0 so seems 
Boards, shortleaf pine ...... sdteSs092 see tt, 2,358 
Soards, poplar...... 107,000 ft. 4,966 255,000 ft. 8,800 
Boards, spruce...... 449,000 ft. 28,387 88,000 ft. 2,940 
soards, all others. ..114,000 ft. 10,201 323,000 ft. 15,200 
BOS AEMOOEE iso aca a Biuerers.s (Oar 2,695 
SLEDS LAC a 47,532 5,375 173,146 10,081 
Hen@ings .....csse3 “tenes spramiiee «4.4-cnn a 1,400 
Other lumber....... Siaeigey |e Beyer 24,162 
Doors, sash and blinds ...... senate sigoare oars 1,500 
URIS cc ciee bas8 5s. s.0's.0:0:8 BEN eso es 101 
Other manufactures 
ae JP ciate 2) een 12,275 
ORIN os oot $97,011 $124,039 


According to a report received here the British Gov- 
ernment has modified or is about to modify the order in 
council to the extent of allowing stocks ordered prior 
to the issuance of the order to go forward. So far, 
however, none of the exporters here has received any 
licenses to ship such stocks and the restriction or pro- 
hibition against so-called cabinet woods remains in 
force. * ’ ; 


FORTUNATE IN SECURING VESSELS TO LOAD 
CARGOES 

ORANGE, TEx., Aug. 21—With many other ports con- 
gested because of the difficulty of securing bottoms, 
Orange seems peculiarly fortunate in obtaining vessels 
to move lumber manufactured here, as well as shipments 
through the port from outside mills. Two steamers have 
just cleared with large cargoes; a schooner is loading 
and the charter of five steamships that are scheduled 
to report here within the next three weeks is announced 
today. 

The Cuban steamship Sinaloa is due here August 24 
and will carry approximately 1,000,000 feet to the Wind- 
ward Islands. The American steamship William F. 
Murphy is due about the 25th and will carry 750,000 
feet, also for Windward Islands. The American steam- 
ship San Ranion, recently loaded from here for Colon, 
Panama, is expected back in port September 5. Its 
normal cargo is about 950,000 feet. The British steam- 
ship Grantley, sister ship of the Wingate, loaded here 
last week, is expected September 5 to 10 and will load 
1,500,000 feet of square timber from C. & W. Fischer, 





a Belgian firm, for the west coast of England. The 
Norwegian steamship Hugo, capacity of about 1,000,000 
feet, is due in port September 13. The Sinaloa, Murphy, 
San Ramon and Hugo are under charter to the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Company. The schooner Roseway will 
begin loading tomorrow for Havana, Cuba.’ About half 
of its cargo of approximately 300,000 feet will be shipped 
in from outside mills, the remainder being supplied by 
its owners, the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. 

Report has been received that the tug Keechi and its 
barges, Thekla and Vaska, recently cleared from this 
port with lumber for Havana, put in at Tampa, Fla., 
Saturday, reporting safe after passage of the hurricane. 
The schooner Doane is en route to Kingston, Jamaica, 
from here, but it is not believed that it was in the 
storm’s path. 

The steamship Wingate cleared this port Friday for 
the west coast of England with cargo of 1,500,000 feet 
of square timbers from C. & W. Fischer. Parcel ship- 
ment of approximately 300,000 feet of square timber was 
made by C. & W. Fischer Friday from Sabine Pass on 
the British steamship Orubian to Liverpool. 

There were no arrivals. 





WATERBORNE TRADE CONTINUES QUIET 


Houston, TEx., Aug. 23.—Export and coastwise trade 
in yellow pine continues very quiet, the former due to 
high freights and the latter due to the embargo. Ship- 
ments for the last week were as follows: 

For Manchester, Via Charleston, 8. C.: Per steamship 
Victoria de Larrinaga—9C0 pieces pine timbers; 13,055 
staves, value not specified. 

For Genoa: Per bark Skota—83,984 pieces timbers, $11,- 
900. 

For Genoa: Ter bark John Palmer—2,040. pieces sawn 
pitch pine timber, 619,669 feet; 109,953 pieces rough pitch 
pine boards, 614,264 feet, value not specified. 


REPORTS ON HARDWOOD INSPECTION WORK 


The statement of inspection work for July, 1916, issued 
by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, shows total original inspections of 14,137,- 
748 feet and reinspections of 119,365 feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as fol- 
lows: 





Feet Feet 
Inspected Inspected 
Chicago. Il... . 833,525 Nashville, Tenn.... 166,254 





Minneapolis, Minn. 842,976 Chattanooga, Tenn. 110,264 
Oshkosh, Wis...... 28,061 Bristol, Tenn...... 227,172 
Detroit, Mich...... 257,958 Cincinnati, Ohio... 508,392 
St. Vouls, Mo..... 758,604 Louisville, Ky..... 321,427 
Altony, Us «0355. 36. 205,801 New York, N. Y.... 484,467 
ee ere 346,301 Bursle, NW. V...... 257,280 
Memphis, Tenn... .1,155,047 Toronto, Ont, ..... 290,343 
New Orleans, La.. 531,047 Toronto and Buffalo 339,424 
Mobile, Ala........ 136,438 Philadelphia, Pa... 480,724 
Helena, Ark....... 302,223 Boston, Mass...... 289,965 
Clarksburg, W. Va.. 264,289 Baltimore, Md..... 66,159 
WOERE Fes o's0%s 9,204,141 

Inspections made by fee inspectors: 
Feet Feet 
Inspected Inspected 
Manistee, Mich.... 183,352 Petoskey, Mich.... 698,597 
Boyne City, Mich.. 176,554 East Jordan, Mich.. 113,259 
Menominee, Mich... 894,220 Pellston, Mich..... 222,925 
Trout Lake, Mich.. 599,104 Manistee, Mich.... 413,645 
Traverse City, Mich. 606,579 Ludington, Mich... 65,205 
Escanaba, Mich.... 225,651 Grand Rapids, Mich. 734,516 


ADM a3 a5 ues 4,933,607 
H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 119,365 feet. 





FOREIGN TRADE 





OPPORTUNITIES 








The names and addresses of the firms, merchants and 
dealers mentioned inthe following foreign trade oppor- 
tunities may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, or from its district offices, by 
mentioning the numbers given at the beginning of each 
foreign trade opportunity. Requests for each opportu- 
nity should be made on separate sheets of paper. 

No. 19,922.—A man in South Africa wishes to repre- 
sent American manufacturers and exporters of house- 
hold and office furniture and collapsible go-carts. Cor- 
respondence may be in English. 

No. 19,923.—A firm in the West Indies wishes to rep- 
resent American manufacturers of box shooks. Refer- 
ences are given. 

No. 19,929.—A firm in a neutral country in the near 
East wishes to receive catalogs, samples and prices for 
wholesale quantities of tent poles. A sketch of the tent 
poles desired may be examined at the bureau or its dis- 
trict offices by referring to file No. 86. 

No. 19,664.—A firm in Kongo wishes to establish com- 
mercial relations with exporters of pitch, white and russet 
pine. A diagram showing the shape of boards desired, 
together with dimensions, may be examined at the bureau 
or its district offices by referring to file No. 70,182. 

No. 19,886.—An educational institution in Brazil is in 
the market for school furnishings, desks, benches, black- 
beards, platforms, gymnasium apparatus ete. 

No. 19,839.—A firm in Portugal is in the market for 
open railway freight cars with capacities of 10, 12, 15 
and 20 tons, and a gage of 1.665: meters (about 5.462 
feet). Cash will be paid against documents, and corre- 
spondence may be in English. 

No. 20,452—A firm in Sweden wishes to represent 
American ‘manufacturers of furniture. References aro 
given. : 

No. 20,460—A: firm in England wishes to communi- 
‘ate with American manufacturers of polished brown 
oak moldings, 


No, 20,428—A firm in Finland wishes to be placed in 
touch with American manufacturers and exporters of 
resin for the paper industry. 


No. 20,436—A firm in Canada wishes to be placed in 
touch with American manufacturers of creosoted and 
other wood blocks for pavement. 


No. 20,112—A firm in Switzerland wishes to establish 
commercial relations with American manufacturers of 
wooden pegs used in making shoes. Quotations should 
be c. i. f. Marseilles, Cette, or Genoa. Correspondence is 
preferred in German or French, but may be in English. 

No. 20,096—A firm in East Africa wishes to receive 
eatalogs, prices and full information from American 
manufacturers of agricultural implements. 

No. 19,972—A man in Santo Domingo wishes to com- 
municate with American importers of timber. 

No. 20,167.—A firm in India wishes to communicate 
with American manufacturers of tight’ cooperage barrels. 

No. 20,044.—A firm in Colombia is in the market for 
10,000 railway ties, longleaf pine, 6x8 inches by 61% 
feet, all heart, square butted, sound, reasonably 
straight grain. Also 10,000 southern yellow pine ties, 
square edged and sound, treated with 9-pound creosote 
oil. Quotations should be on wharf at Mobile, Ala., 
or New Orleans, La., the former being preferred. It 
is understood cash will be paid against documents. 


No. 20,355—A firm in England. wishes to be placed in 


touch with American manufacturers of wooden casks, 
staves and hoops. References are given. 


The extremely dry weather in Australia during 1914 
forced some meat packing establishments to close down 
and thousands of cattle died. This condition caused the 
farmers to think more seriously of preserving cattle feed. 
One of the leading agriculturists requests his fellow farm- 
ers to consider the conservation of fodder and Australian 
farmers are turning to the silo as a possible solution of 
their problems. ; 


PACIFIC COAST 








By buying your lum- 
ber from the mills 
that manufacture 
everything you need 
and ship. 


V. G. Flooring 
Cedar Shingles 
and Siding 


in mixed cars with other items 
of Fir, Spruce, Western Hem- 
lock and Red Cedar products 
for the yard trade. 


Cut 
Yard Stock 


Investment 
(7 








Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
General Office TACOMA, WASH. 


822 Tacoma Bldg. 
UL BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Dealers 


operating yards at stations reached by C. M. & 
St. P. Railway or tariff connections thereof, 
deal extensively with 
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PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


FIR SPRUCE 
WESTERN HEMLOCK LUMBER 


Daily cut, 600,000 feet. ; 
Well-balanced stock of the finest quality and superior mill work. 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Daily cut, 1,000,000 Shingles. 
Correctly made; Right thickness; and from the Finest Timber. 






Intelligent and Careful Attention to mail and wires. Prompt Shipments. 
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Lumber Company 
Mills at INDEX, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 
Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 

L MIXED CARS—Lumber and Shingles 











have 
FOREST LAND Has a hundred pose one . 
LIN. DOUGLAS MALLOCH  ‘iviedition. Price, pst, $1.25 
[ Awerican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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| U.A.LEWIS BRAND | 


ye ae 4 Orders in the Chicago sash and door field are fair. 
Inquiries and estimates are heavy. The labor short- 


PREMIU M CLEAR | age, hot weather and buying tend to reduce the amount 
250 RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


of business transacted, so the companies are having as 
much as they can do to get out orders on hand. It is 
noticeable that with the coming of cooler weather 
orders received took a marked jump and immediately 
slackened with the return of hot weather. Excellent 
business is expected within a short time and in fact 
none of the sash and door people are kicking about the 
market the present time. All stocks that include glass 
are high in price and show every indication of further 
increases. 

In the outside markets the sash and door business 
seems to be spotted, judging from reports received. 
: . 5 Minneapolis and St. Paul districts report a resumption 

Write or wire us for prices — of city business, with very little country business com- 

or our nearest representative. ing in. In Baltimore factories have sufficient orders to 

, operate upon an easy schedule. Buffalo mills report 

~s —* a eh e. a more business on hand than usual at this season of the 

WY... Keieh Liv. Co. ,.Bavco-Grooly Bide nthe se age rs year, the feature of the market being rush orders. In 

ee Ot Mei Bide. oe City la Cincinnati orders are urgent and as the hot weather 

I. E. Troth a ea has reduced the output of factories the mills are not 

Sie f Hy ; catching up on their deliveries. In the St. Louis mar- 
Harry I. Worth Co., - - - Cedar Rapids, lowa. ‘ ‘ ; : % 

ket prices remain firm, but an increase is expected 

within a short time. Kansas City dealers report a 

C Sh 5 I Cc steady trade, with country retailers beginning to stock 

up. Fir door reports from Tacoma state that prices 

oats Ing e ompany remain firm at the present basis and the ain con- 

Manufacturers tinues to improve. In the San Francisco district door 

HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON factories are reported moderately busy, with the de- 

mand good. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers are getting 
a renewed line of orders from city trade as estimates 
on work for fall construction begin to materialize. 
Country trade is almost at a standstill, awaiting har- 
vest returns. The season on the whole has been good 
and a normal fall demand is expected. 


Manufacturers at Oshkosh, Wis., report a decline in 
the demand for regular stock, but an abundance of 
ealls for specials and prices holding well. A lull in the 
market is looked for at this time, but conditions con- 
tinue to be more satisfactory than earlier expectations 
warranted. 

Baltimore factories manage to take care of the needs 
of builders without finding it necessary to push opera- 
tions, but some slight improvement in the demand has 


The Finest Quality of been noted of late and there seems to be every pros- 
pect that further gains in point of volume will be 
made as the season advances. Requirements of the 


7 
: builders of late have shown some expansion, and the 
a 1 ornia improved inquiry has had a steadying effect upon 
values. 

e e Buffalo (N. Y.) mills have more business on hand 
ite Ine than usual at this season and report the building trade 
as in a healthy state, with many rush orders being 
placed. The mills are under the handicap of labor 
shortage, as they have. been all through the summer, 
um er and some say that they could do more business if they 

could get the men. 
In the Cincinnati district there has been some reduc- 


ATS SHINCLE COMPANY 





























MANUFACTURED BY 


tion in factory output during the last week. With 
orders from builders urgent and liberal bookings of new 
business, manufacturers are not catching up with their 
deliveries. Factories that have allowed their lumber 
stocks to be reduced, waiting for lower prices on raw 
material, face much uncertainty, as they are told that 
prices of their woods are sure to be advanced. Manu- 
facturers continue to report heavy buying of porch 
stuff by suburban builders, with inquiries looking into 
the fall and early winter. 


St. Louis manufacturers and dealers expect that the 
glass situation will send up prices of sash and doors 
before long, although the trade has not as yet marked 
up higher figures. The trade is of the opinion that 
the wise dealer would buy, and buy now. The car 
shortage has not given much trouble but the shrinkage 
in the number of cars obtainable is becoming evident. 
This is the season when this line of trade looks to the 
country buyer, but that trade is reported rather quiet. 


Kansas City sash and door manufacturers report a 
satisfactory development of trade. Retailers are be- 
ginning to stock up considerably and rush orders indi- 
cate a dearth of stock on hand for fall trade. Last 
week manufacturers reported a more hopeful aspect to 
trade and improvement is more evident this week, al- 
though trade is barely normal for the time of year. 
In the cities a very satisfactory volume of business is 
in prospect. Estimating departments show a little 
more business. Prices are very firm at the level in 
foree for some time. 


Fir door factories in the Tacoma (Wash.) district 


‘report prices firm on the present basis and outlook for 


fall continuing to show improvement as inquiries come 
in. Fear of possible railroad tieup has stimulated de- 
mand to some extent and there have also been pleas 
to rush shipment, as numerous orders had been placed 
for immediate needs. Fancy logs are firm at the high 
prices that have prevailed all summer and _ labor 
keeps up. 


Business is fairly good at San Francisco factories. 
The door factories in the San Francisco Bay region are 
moderately busy. The cut stock departments at the 
white pine sawmills in the Sierras are in steady opera- 
tion, with a good demand. Regular shipments of white 
pine door stock and open sash to the East are being 
made from a number of plants that are well supplied 
with orders. 


Demand for window glass continues brisk. Owing to 
the impending car shortage the situation is such as to 
warrant jobbers and dealers everywhere in providing 
against their requirements. In all probability a gen- 
eral resumption of window glass factories will not take 
place before November 1. In view of the fact that 
higher operating cost is going to serve as a price stimu- 
lant there would not seem to be any excuse for delay- 
ing purchases until after a general resumption of fac- 
tories, especially when it is remembered that an ad- 
vance in prices was announced ten days following gen- 
eral resumption last year. : 
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HD. MORTENSON, Pres. Klamath Falls, Ore. JACOB MORTENSON, V.-Pres., Oak Park, Il. FACTORY IS ENLARGED TO HANDLE BUSINESS 
W. C. LANDON, Sec’y & Treas., Klamath Falls, Ore. : : . a 
eee eeieen The Link-Belt Company, of. Chicago, is receiving a 


great many orders these days and to eare for the in- 
aah ar taniianen LATE AND Sine. creased demand decision was made recently to increase the 
Capacity, 30,000,000 Annually. size of the Indianapolis (Ind.) plant. As a result carpen- 
ters, masons and other building tradesmen are busily en- 
= gaged in extracting as large an amount of wages as pos- 
Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. sible from the company and incidentally erecting a one- 
HOQUIAM, WASH. story foundry extension 70 by 275 feet with a wing 106 
by 140 feet. A fifth melting furnace will be installed in 
Our § RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING this addition and space for + i molders will be provided. 
Specialty | AND SHINGLES This shows the rapid manner in which the business of the 
We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description company is expanding and the efforts that it is making 
always to be in a position to render the best possible ser- 
vice to its customers. 

















ilosopher, but h BULLETIN TELLS OF CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 
Resawed Fables t5:2? vis is tne iumver box 
ness. He never wrote any wise The Pelton Water Wheel Company, of San Francisco, 


iy DOUGLAS MAEEOES carta shat a 3 recently issued Bulletin No. 9, dealing with the Pelton- 


Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of wey A 

the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the Doble centrifugal pump, which this company, 2 after 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. careful study of the performance of these pumps in the 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told past, has recently decided to place on the general mar- 


with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 5 A . : 

: ‘ ket. This pump is rather unique in many features, per- 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago haps the hi noel being the aniiiaien ieee of 
the volute. This has materially aided in securing high 
efficiency. Another characteristic feature of this pump 
is its overhung pulley system, with all the conveniences 
that such a method of pulley mounting implies. The 
Pelton Water Wheel Company has been making these 
pumps for many years. 

West Coast lumbermen who attended the monthly 
Aaa. Re wane meen 3 the ——— - aoe pon ein red 
it aaa cate week, had an opportunity to observe the workings of its 
Sehereacten PRudbettion. GRAND PRIZE water power scciguest, ealaeiaa by the Pelton Water 
Wheel Company. At this plant is probably one of the 
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of August 24, 1912, 










best illustrations of what can be done in developing 
water power with the proper equipment. 


‘ISSUES HOUSE ORGAN OF HIGH VALUE 


The P. B. Yates Machine Company, of Beloit, Wis., 
has issued the July-August number of Yates Quality, 
a magazine devoted to the interests of users of sawmill 
and planing mill machinery. In the issue are a number 
of practical articles dealing with the proper care of 
machines, saws and the best methods to secure perfect 
manufacture of lumber. In addition there is a very 
comprehensive and interesting writeup of the new lumber 
center of Bend, Ore. Lumbermen that make a special 
study of milling problems will find this issue both in- 
structive and pleasing. Several views and a description 
of the plant under construction by the company also are 
included, the increase in the amount of business secured 
having made it necessary materially to augment the 
capacity of the factory. 


‘ BOOKLET DESCRIBES PORTABLE CONVEYERS 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has issued a well illustrated bulletin describing 
portable conveyors and stackers for handling small articles 
expeditiously. The stackers are adapted to loading small, 
heavy articles in cars or unloading them or for use in 
storing away in warehouses, where it is desirable that 
a maximum of speed be obtained with a minimum of 
human effort. Copies can be obtained from the Columbus 
office or any of the branches of the company. 


ASPHALT SHINGLE BOOKLET IS ISSUED 


The H. M. Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has issued a booklet illustrating 








- the attractive appearance, when laid properly, of the 


shingles manufactured by the company. .The composi- 
tion and process of manufacture are explained in detail 
and the manner in which the best service may be obtained 
from them is described. 
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The heading of this article is not intended to turn 
attention toward mail order houses, but to consider for 
a few moments the handling of such orders for planing 
mill work as the retail lumberman can not hand to the 
traveling salesman as he makes his periodical trips and 
which have to be sent in by mail. 

An extensive planing mill service has convinced me 
that while there are a good many retail lumbermen who 
can make a fine and complete list of items, accompanied 
by all the information necessary for the manufacture of 
the material wanted, there are many others who do not 
get their lists up at all in this manner, and it is the 
purpose of this little lecture to call attention to some 
of the points overlooked by the busy retailer. 

In the first place the list should be made on paper 
as wide as a letterhead sheet. The dealer should take 
two sheets and place a carbon between them so that he 
will have an exact copy of what he sends to the mill. 
The first sheet should be headed with the name of the 
job the material is intended for and also dated, thus 
becoming a reference sheet showing that the material 
was ordered on such a date. 

The order or sequence in which the material is listed 
is not of importance, except that it is best to put all 
windows, sash and transoms together, all doors in one 
group and moldings the same way, as it is much easier 
to locate any one item when they are classified. Give 
plenty of space between items so that the description of 
one item will not become confused with the one before 
or after. 

It will oceur to every dealer who has had trouble with 
mill-work that the presenting of adequate description is 
the most important of all. Take, for example, the de- 
scription of a common. cross panel door, and it is so 
long that many dealers forget part of it. 

‘*Please ship at once one door, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 
feet 8 inches, 13g, 5x pan., W. P., No. 1, O. G., raised 
panels, selected for oil finish.’’ 

If the above order had read one door, 2 feet 8 inches 
by 6 feet 8 inches, 15g, 5 pan., pine,’’ the dealer might 
have received the identical article he wanted, but there 
would have been at least five chances for getting some- 
thing else. He might have received the old fashioned 
five-panel door; he might have gotten a bead and cove 
door with flat panels; and, besides, he might have re- 
ceived an unselected yellow pine door. 

However, more trouble is experienced with orders for 
glass or sash doors than for the panel doors, as there are 
so many more kinds of the glazed doors. 

It is a too common practice of the dealers to order 
from some other factory’s catalog by number only, trust- 
ing that the factory receiving the order has a copy of 
the catalog cited. A better way is to give a small 
sketch or tracing of the door right on the same sheet 
with the list, and I am bound to say that the most care- 
ful dealers do this. 

One of the common faults or omissions is neglect to 
specify the thickness of exterior doors. One can guess 
that interior doors of a common type and usual size will 
be 13 inches thick, but outside doors of any size are 
apt to be 1% inches thick. And the importance of hav- 
ing outside doors of the proper thickness appears when 
we stop to think that the frames have very likely been 
made and that the doors should correspond. Of course, 
the careful mill will always write back for any neces- 
sary information when it seems necessary, yet when the 
order is a rush one, even the mill will sometimes take 
a chance on short information and fall back on the 
custom of furnishing certain standard sizes when sizes 
are not given. Thus it behooves the dealer to be the 
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more complete with his information according to his 
haste. 

The same questions of thickness and style come up 
in window orders as have been noted in connection with 
doors, and every dealer should know that there are cer- 
tain rules and standards relating to windows, sash and 
transoms with which he should become familiar, and 
which he should keep in mind while getting his informa- 
tion from his customer as well as when passing it along 
to the mill. He probably knows that a window is com- 
posed of two vertical sliding sash and that unless speci- 
fied as ‘‘plain rail’’ should be made ‘‘check rail.’?’ He 
also knows that a sash should never be called a window, 
unless we except the French window which is really one 
type of casement sash. 

In ordering windows it is generally sufficient to give 
the number of lights to a window and the glass size of 
each. However, during late years the use of the ‘‘cut 
up’’ windows has made it expedient for the mills to 
catalog this style of window, so that we now have a 
list which covers windows having one light in the bottom 
sash and the top divided into variously numbered lights 
up to twelve. Now, it does not always occur to the man 
ordering by letter that a 4-light top sash may be divided 
two lights wide and two lights high, or it may be divided 
four lights wide. A simple little sketch on the order 
will make it plain for the mill. 

When ordering single or pairs of sash it is necessary 
to give the frame opening, or in other words the outside 
measure of the sash. Also state if pairs of sash require 
rebates or astrigals. If they have to be rebated, the 
order should carry a sketch or detail of the rebates, 
water drips, or any other cuts necessary to be made in 
the mill. 

Always give complete glass specification, and state which 
shall be DS and which SS. Also specify plate glass 
and obscure glass, specifying the kind of obscure glass 
if the customer has a choice. 

In ordering outside frames for ordinary frame build- 
ings for which no details are considered necessary, the 
following points should be covered with the order: Width 
of studding, thickness of sheathing if any, or if none 
so state, kind of lath, kind of siding and thickness of 
outside casing. Specify kind of wood to be used; state 
if frames are to have pulleys and pockets and if they 
are to be primed. 

It will occur to both the dealer and the millman that 
it will be impossible to go over the whole range of 
millwork and call attention to the things which should 
be specified in ordering millwork, but at the same time 
when a man once gets to thinking efficiently along this 
line he will soon be able to think of the necessary things 
as they come along. 

The writer has often said to such customers as have 
been somewhat careless in getting up their orders to 
put themselves in the place of the millman and after they 
have written out an item complete just ask themselves 
if they could make the article required with the informa- 
tion before them. Width, length, thickness, kind of 
wood, style, necessary detail—have they got it all down? 

I wish to repeat the remark about getting the neces- 
sary information from the dealer’s customer. If he is 
sure to get all the points which his customer necessarily 
must give him he is more apt to fill in the ones which 
his knowledge of the trade tells him will be required at 
the mill. There is nothing that will please a factory man 
more than to have a nice list of millwork which is clean 
cut and legible and which tells him every last thing he 
needs to know to go ahead and get out the work, and 
it often means that this dealer’s work will go ahead 
while some other dealer’s work is hung up waiting for 
information. 











In writing an article of this kind, much valuable space 
might be taken up in technicalities; thereby making the 
article of no interest except to one well versed in the 
language of the scientist. The intentions of the writer 
are to make the following explanations and descriptions 
as clear and simple as possible, so as to be understood 
as well by the layman as the expert. 

It. will be taken for granted that anyone who has ever 
handled wood knows what the annular rings, or rings of 
growth, are, but it may not be so clear to every one as 
to what composes these rings and makes them visible in 
most of our woods. The explanation of their peculiar 
structure will be attempted, at the same time showing 
what an influence the parts of an 2nnular ring have on 
the characteristics of the wood. 

We will take for an example a piece of yellow pine or 
fir, in which the rings of growth are clearly visible in the 
cross section or end of the board. It will be noticed that 
an annular ring is made up of two distinct parts, or rings, 
one light in color and the other dark. Some people have 
the mistaken idea that the dark ring is what constitutes 
the annular ring, but let us understand that an annular 
ring consists of the substance from the outside edge of 
one dark ring to the outside edge of the next dark 
ring. The light part of the yearly ring is called the 
spring wood, because it is formed in the early part of the 
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growing season, and the dark part the summerwood, since 
it is formed in the latter part of the season. If you 
will now take the point of your knife and pierce both 
the summerwood and the springwood you will note the 
softness of the latter compared to the summerwood. The 
reason for this peculiarity is as follows: The soft or 
springwood was formed during the period of most rapid 
growth in diameter and the cells which constitute the 
framework of the wood are fairly large, thin-walled and 
loosely ‘‘packed’’—to use such a term. The summer- 
wood, on the other hand, was formed during the period 
of slow growth and the cells are small, thick-walled and 
tightly ‘‘packed.’’ The characteristics of the cells of 
these two parts should be kept well in mind because a 
great many of the peculiar actions of wood under differ- 
ent conditions result directly from this difference in 
structure, within the annular ring. It will be obvious to 
the reader that if a certain amount of cells occupy a cer- 
tain unit of space in the springwood, and if in the sum- 
merwood the same space is occupied by almost double 
the amount of cells, it will stand to reason, as we stated, 
that the summerwood will be, as a result, much harder 
than the springwood. From the facts stated above we 
ought now be able to deduce the reason for the summer- 
wood being heavier and stronger than the early wood. 
As a matter of fact, all the above qualities of the sum- 
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merwood and the springwood depend directly on the 
structure and the relative amounts of the cells per square 
inch in the two parts of the ring. If you care to make 
a test to show how the weight of a piece of wood varies 
with the amount of summerwood, take a piece of yellow 
pine in which the summerwood comprises only a small 
part of the annular ring and weigh it. Now take another 
piece of the same size in which the summerwood com- 
poses the greater part of the ring. The difference in 
weight will readily be noted and the piece containing 
the more summerwood will be the heavier. In making 
this test, however, the wood must be dry, as moisture has 
a great influence on the weight of wood. 

It has been shown above how the structure of the 
annular ring affects the strength, hardness and weight 
of the wood. The different colors of the two parts of the 
ring result from the fact that there is more coloring 
matter per square unit in the summerwood than in the 
springwood. 

Now let us take the original board, turn it over and 
study the flat side, or longitudinal section. We will see 
the two parts of the annular rings, forming what com- 
monly is termed the grain of the wood. The darker wood 
is, as before, the summerwood, and the lighter the spring- 
wood. The figure in the grain depends on the way the 
board was cut out of the log, or the way it was cut 
through the annular rings. If it was cut at right angles 
to the rings it will be a quarter sawn board. In this 
ease the grain of the wood or the dark bands of summer- 
wood run parallel to the edges of the board. It ought 
now ‘be clearly seen why a quarter sawn board will wear 
much better as flooring than a flat sawn board, because 


of the greater amount of hard summerwood exposed to 
the wear. When the boards are cut tangentially to the 
rings they are termed flat or rift sawn. 

The importance of spring or summerwood will be 
realized when it comes to finishing a flat sawn board. 
When staining or filling such a board, the springwood, 
because of its spongy and soft nature, will absorb more 
of the stain or filler and consequently become much 
darker in color than the summerwood.. This is the only 
reason that so many beautiful effects can be produced in 
finishing a flat sawn board. 

The spring and summerwood also have a great deal 
to do with the unequal shrinkage and resultant warping 
and checking of wood when drying. This is easily ex- 
plained as follows: The thin walled cells that com- 
prise the springwood do not shrink as much in drying as 
the thicker walled cells of the summerwood, for the 
simple reason that there is not as much material to 
shrink. Now if you will remember how these rings are 
arranged in a board and then imagine one ring shrinking 
more than another you will readily understand that a 
great number of stresses and strains must be set up 
within the board, causing as a natural result checking 
and warping. 

The amount of spring and summerwood differs in va- 
rious parts of the tree. Summerwood forms the greater 
part of the rings in that part of the tree that was formed 
during the period of thriftiest growth. In the parts of 
an old tree next to the pith and next to the bark the 
proportion of summerwood is very small. It is greatest 
in the stump and decreases as we go up the tree. This 
will explain why some parts of a tree are heavier and 
stronger than others. 
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Plan Purchase of Vast Timberlands in Newfoundland and Construction of Large Pulp 
Mills to Help Ward Off Scarcity 





New York, Aug. 21.—Deeply concerned over the seare- 
ity and fast increasing cost of wood pulp and newsprint 
paper, managers of many of the leading newspapers of 
the eastern States and the central West met at the 
Hotel McAlpin last week to discuss the practicability of 
purchasing a great tract of timber in Newfound- 
land, starting lumbering operations on a large scale and 
constructing their own pulp and paper mills. The meet- 
ing was the result of a movement inaugurated recently 
by the publishers of several large eastern dailies to de- 
vise some means by which the high cost of newsprint 
paper can be reduced and the supply made adequate. 

The Newfoundland timberland property under consid- 
eration is expected to cut over 12,000,000 cords of pulp- 
wood up to 10-inch, or fully 20,000,000 cords up to 20- 
inch, which sizes are readily manufactured into wood- 
pulp under modern methods. In addition to this, the 
property will yield about 4,000,000,000 feet of sawlogs, 
and it is claimed by the backers of the scheme that the 
long timber can be marketed in the United Kingdom, 
Canada and the eastern States here at a price which will 
easily pay the full cost of operations, including the pulp 
and paper mills. Some of the enthusiastic newspaper- 
men insist that the long timber alone is worth, under 
normal market conditions, more than is asked for the 
entire timberland property by the present owners. With 
a modern paper mill plant, it was urged today at the 
McAlpin gathering, having a capacity of 1,000 to_1,500 
tons of newsprint a day; with the output sold in ad- 
vance over a long term of years to American newspaper 
publishers, paper should be delivered at a cost lower 
than any other mill in this or any other country can 
duplicate without actual loss of money. 

It has been virtually decided to raise a preliminary 
fund with which to send engineers and timber cruisers 
at once to Newfoundland to investigate and estimate 
the tract, and to examine the physical conditions and 
problems to be met should the proposed mill plant be 
erected. The more optimistic promoters of the project 
are confident that these reports will be favorable and 
that contracts will be let this winter for the construc- 
tion of the mill, the installation of up-to-date machinery, 
the organization of lumber camps and the other work pre- 
liminary to the production of paper on a large scale 
within one year. . 


Adopts Policies of Strict Economy 


Newspaper publishers find present conditions almost 
unbearable, they say. They are almost on the breadline, 
figuratively speaking. Unless something is done with- 
out delay it is likely that the big dailies will have to 
accept newsprint on allotment, receiving no more than 
the manufacturers find it advisable to give them in order 
not to exhaust entirely the available supply in the Amer- 
ican market. Great economies must be effected to stave 
off a paper famine within the next few months. There 
already is a concerted movement among publishers to 
cut off waste in every way practical. Unsold copies are 
being refused in order to keep the: daily press runs to 
the actual requirements of circulation, the drain of free 
exchanges is being amputated heroically, and even em- 
ployees are being radically limited as to office copies 
for clipping, files and personal use. 

Few publishers expect that any material benefit will 
come from the investigation now being conducted by 
the Federal Trade Commission and the questions 
now being circulated among them, except, perhaps, to 
obtain more accurate information about the gravity of 
the situation and what further possibilities of retrench- 
ment there are. Some.of the more radical allege openly 
that the ‘‘paper trust’’ is holding down production to 


prevent the accumulation of any surplus, and is thus 
able to force up the price. But on the other hand it 
is claimed that all available pulpwood on this side of the 
Canadian border has been taken by the pulp manufac- 
turers and is being turned into paper at fully 95 per- 
cent of the full capacity of the American mills, while 
both woodpulp and pulpwood are being imported in 
large quantities from Canada, especially from New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. That the lumber oper- 
ators of the New England States and the maritime 
Provinces of Canada will greatly enlarge their cut of 
pulp logs next winter is certain, and it is said that 
some operators who were planning to get out saw logs 
are now thinking to increase their profits by cutting 
pulpwood exclusively. If the claim of the paper manu- 
facturers is true that they are running at better than 
95 percent of their maximum eapacity, then it would 
hardly seem profitable for the logging operators to in- 
crease their production of pulpwood at the expense of 
their sawlog cut, unless important additions are made 
by spring to the number of American paper mills here 
in the East, principally in the northern section of New 
England, where the bulk of the pulp logs are produced. 


Old Paper Brings Phenomenal Prices at Auction 


The cost of paper is soaring to heights hitherto un- 
known. At a sale here today of old paper ordered 
auctioned off by the supervisor of the City Record, one 
lot of 9,000 pounds of unsold copies of the Record sold 
at $1.65 a hundredweight; another lot of unused old 
paper brought $2.60 a hundredweight, whereas the nor- 
mal price is 20 to 50 cents a hundredweight. 

Representative Hastings of Oklahoma today intro- 
duced in Congress a resolution calling upon President 
Wilson to embargo further exports of newsprint until 
the Federal Trade Commission has reported upon the 
situation. The foreign affairs committee is considering 
the proposal. 

The entire situation is one which demands the care- 
ful consideration of lumber operators before they make 
final plans for their winter lumber cut this season. 





VENEER AND PANEL BUSINESS IS RUSHING 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 23.—Announcement of plans : 


for improvements by the Louisville Veneer Mills has 
called attention to the activity of the veneer and panel 
manufacturers in this market. It is stated that business 
is better than it has been for several years, and that all 
of the plants are doing a capacity business. 

The Louisville Veneer Mills has acquired additional 
land adjoining its plant, and will erect lumber dry-kilns 
augmenting those already in use. A large mechanical 
veneer dryer is also to be installed. Contracts have not 
yet been placed for these items of equipment, but will 
be let shortly. The office is also being moved, so as to 
give more room for manufacturing operations. 

The Hoosier Panel Company, of New Albany, Ind., 
which started operations recently, is doing a big. business, 


as is its associated concern, the Indiana Veneer & Panel 


Company. Other New Albany houses, including the 
Wood Mosaic Company, Roberts & Conner and the New 
Albany Veneering Company, are busy, while the plants 


on the Louisville side of the river, such as the C. C.. 
Mengel & Bro. Company, the Kentucky Veneer Works 


and the Southern Veneer Manufacturing Company, are 
being rushed. 

The veneer men reported that the furniture trade, 
whose business is responsible for the present activity 
in their line, is in the best condition of the last five years. 
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HOW TO MAKE BOX BOARDS FROM SAWMILL WASTE 


EK. L. Buttrick, consulting forester, has in the March 
issue of the Forestry Quarterly an article on making box- 
boards from sawmill waste which contains a rather thor- 
ough study of this subject. Excerpts from the more im- 
portant parts of the article are republished below: 


The various products nade from sawmill- waste often de- 
mand quite different sizes, shape and quality of pieces so 
that it is usually impossible, or at least unprofitable, to 
utilize all waste from a given mill for a single product. 
Nevertheless, a box factory manufacturing a suitable grade 
of box boards should be able to utilize from 40 to 60 percent 
of the normal waste from the average mill (provided, of 
course, that it cuts woods suitable for box boards), and to 
leave a sufficient unsuitable remainder to stock the lath mill. 

There are few kinds of woods that can not be made to 
box boards, although some, such as cottonwood and white 
pine, are exceptionally desirable. Among the more common 
hardwoods which can be used are cottonwood, yellow poplar, 
red gum, tupelo, basswood, buckeye, chestnut, butternut and 
others. Among the softwoods are white pine, spruce, balsam, 
southern and western yellow pines, western hemlock and 
certain of the cedars. 

Box factories generally use fairly high grade lumber, and 
have not taken kindly to the idea of using sawmill waste. 
Hence such work as has been done along this line has been 
by sawmills themselves, some of which have successfully 
established box factories of their own. . 

There are four classes of sawmill waste which can be used 
in the manufacture of box boards, or “‘shooks,’’ as they are 
often called. First, trimmings and edgings from the main 
sawmill; second, culls from the planing mill; third, odds and 
ends which accumulate about the plant and yard; fourth, 
slabs. 

* * * 

The manufacture of box boards requires extra floor space 
and special machinery. * * * The main machinery in a 
box factory consists of rip-saws, cut-off saws, planing ma- 
chines and resaws. Nailng machines, splicers, matchers, 
equalizers and many other special machines are used for 
various kinds of work, but are not essential in a factory 
using mill waste. A twin-band resaw, however, might be 
useful if trimmings from timbers and dimension stock are 
abundant. The planers must be especially designed for the 
work and should be wide gage short-bed machines capable of 
running large numbers of short, irregular pieces at high 
speed. Any standard resaw such as intended for planing 
mill or box factory use should be satisfactory. There are 
numerous types of cut-off and rip-saws designed for box 
factory use. Hand-feed rip-saws are probably more satisfac- 
tory for box factories using waste than are power-feed 
machines. 

A good arrangement and combination of machines would 
seem to be the following: One band resaw in front of three 
planers, then two more resaws, all followed by six cut-off 
saws arranged in a line at right angles to the resaws and 
planers, and then seven rip-saws in a line at right angles 
to the cut-offs. Special machinery is usually placed beyond 
the rip-saws. (It is generally well to provide storage room 
both for waste and for completed shooks.) 

Such a factory should be able to turn out from 50,000 to 
80,000 feet of shooks a day, and to utilize waste from a mill 
of from 200,000 to 300,000 feet capacity. For a mill of from 
50,000 to 100,000 feet daily capacity, a resaw, a planer, two 
cut-off and three rip-saws should be ample. The resaw could, 
perhaps, be used jointly with the planing mill, since it 
would generally be less in use in the box factory alone than 
the planer. Smaller mills can sometimes resaw slabs and 
planing mill culls and sell them to box factories to be worked 
into shooks, 

. * * ok 

Box shooks must generally be made of seasoned lumber, or 
else they will warp; consequently it is necessary either to 
send the waste to a dry kiln or to pile it in the yard to 
season for several weeks. The dry kiln is better, since the 
cost of extra handling of such small pieces increases rapidly. 

* * * * 


Planing mill culls can easily be loaded on trucks and 
moved directly to the box factory, since they are usually al- 
ready seasoned. * * * Occasionally a wagon or a trash 
car can be sent over the yard and the dead stock and trash 
which accumulates be loaded into it and hauled to the fac- 
tory. If a slab saw is installed in the main mill it is a sim- 
ple matter to sort out all the short boards cut on it from the 
slabs and see that they reach the box shop. 

ene @ “i 

In manufacturing shooks from waste, great difficulty is 
experienced in securing enough wide stock. Narrow stock 
accumulates in abundance. Consequently orders requiring 
wide boards such as one-piece sides, tops and bottoms for 
large and medium-sized boxes are avoided. Nor are large 
boxes of any description considered desirable, since it is (or 
should be) difficult to obtain large pieces from waste. There 
is a large and steady demand for medium sized boxes for 
canned goods, tinned fish and meats, salt and frozen fish, 
soap, dried fruit, preserves, bottled liquors, cheap glassware, 
crockery and hundreds of other articles. Such boxes need 
not be made with special care or of very high grade material ; 
they can easily and satisfactorily be made from sawmill 
waste. 

Crates, which are made of narrow slats, are, however, the 
most desirable product for a box factory using waste. Often- 
times the slats can be made from waste pieces at the same 
width they were originally cut, or if not, at such widths that 
there is little loss in ripping them. Sometimes the ends 
of these crates can be assembled on nailing machines in the 
factory before shipment. * * 

Other Products That Can Be Made 

There are in addition to shooks a number of other products 
which can easily be made from sawmill waste at a box fac- 
tory. Stock for chair rungs, table legs and other wood 
turnery articles of a like nature and for novelty uses of 
various kinds can be made of pieces too small or narrow for 
box boards. By installing a band or°circular rip-saw, mold- 
ing strips may be sawed out of thick clear edging strips. 
Lumbermen seem to be agreed that there is no profit in 
making moldings from stock boards. The use of edgings 
should yield a return. 

The making of box shooks from sawmill waste is such a 
new enterprise that few men, either in box factories or saw- 
mills, fully understand it. A box factory superintendent 
who had never used anything but standard lumber is apt to 
be out of sympathy with the idea of using waste. For this 
reason it may be better to place a man from the sawmill in 
charge, who is without previous prejudices, since in either 
case a man must be broken into the work. The same is true 
to a certain extent of rip-sawyers and other skilled workers. 

The success of a box factory using waste depends to a large 
extent upon the run of orders. Orders for shooks of dimen- 


, 





sions which can not readily be obtained from waste muy 
greatly Increase the Cost OL manutacture, or make it neces- 
sary lo use standard lumber to fill tnem. EKacept at very 
large plants, a box tactory will not be ot sufficient Capacity 
to necep a special box salesman busy disposing of its output. 
since 1umber saiesmen seluom have mucn knowleage of boxes 
or of tne patterns which can be made trom waste, it is 
desirable that tue superintendent have the power to refuse 
vor cancel orders whicu it is not tor tne interest of the factory 
to accept. Mills with waste enougn to manufacture only a 
small quantity of shooks might be able to make arrangements 
througua reguiar box companies. 

Tere is always the uanger that the box factory will come 
to be regarued too much in tue hgoat of a catch-all, and 
material wilh be sent to it tnat couid be more profitably 
utilized in other ways. ‘There is no economy in sending mis- 
manutactured boarus to the box itactory if they can be 
remanutactured or trimmea without a loss of more toan a 
third of their footage. et it is generally easier tor the 
planing mill to sena such material to the vox tactory than 
to deal with it itself. Likewise, it is easier tor tue boy 
tactory to use such material than to use waste, hence it is 
not likely to protest. In the sawmill itself the knowleage 
that heavy slabs and edgings and long trimmings will all ve 
used in the box factory may encourage carelessness on the 
part of the sawyers and others unless a sharp watch is kept. 
At the average mill which has no other way of utilizing waste 
enough of it must necessarily accumulate to stock the box 
tactory without permitting lax cutting to obtain it. 

it should not cost more than from $10 to $12 a thousand 
feet of shooks to manufacture them from sawmill waste. ‘Ine 
average selling price of a grade made from southern yellow 
pine is about $15. 

However, it will generally prove that shooks can not be 
as cheaply manufactured from waste as from standard lum- 
ber—or at as great a profit. This need not dismay tne 
lumberman who is cutting woods suitable for box manufac- 
ture, for ordinarily his waste is of no value and it is an 
expense to him to dispose of it; so if, by a small investment 
in labor and machinery he can turn it to even a small profit, 
it is that much added to his income. As before remarked, the 
use of waste in this way is an advantage to the public, since 
the close utilization of our timber resources is the practice 
of conservation, and therefore an economic gain to all, 





TO INVESTIGATE RESOURCES OF MYRTLE WOOD 


MARSHFIELD, OrE., Aug. 19.—As many inquiries have 
been received regarding myrtle wood, commercial bodies 
on Coos Bay have taken up an investigation of this 
resource of Coos County. The wood has been used for 
decorative purposes in a local way but never attracted 
much attention commercially until the San Francisco 
exposition, when novelties. made of Coos County myrtle 
were sold. Furniture made from the wood was also 
sold and exhibited and since then inquiries have come 
from different parts. of the country from persons who 
want to procure the wood. 

An effort will be made to establish a factory where 
myrtle wood can be manufactured. With this idea in 
view the Marshfield Chamber of Commerce appointed 
Dr. J. T. McCormac to make an investigation. He re- 
ports finding four to five million feet of myrtle within 
reasonable distance of the railroad besides other large 
tracts farther distant. Much of the standing myrtle 
is in groves on publie or private places which will likely 
never be destroyed for commercial purposes, but there 
is sufficient that can be cut to warrant the manufacture 
of the wood. 

Myrtle wood is of a peculiar color which shades from 
yellow to brown. It takes a beautiful polish and when 
made up in furniture is highly attractive. It is believed 
that the manufacture of the wood can be made an im- 
portant industry. The market value of manufactured 
myrtle is from $75 to $100 a thousand feet. 

In addition to the myrtle in Coos County there is a 
large amount in the Rogue River district of Curry 
County, where some of the trees are of very large size. 





BRIEF SUMMARIZED LUMBERMEN’S 
CONTENTIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 23.—Judge L. C. Boyle, of 
Kansas City, counsel for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, on Monday filed his final brief 
with the Federal Trade Commission summarizing the 
contentions of the lumbermen in connection with the 
commission ’s investigation of conditions in the lumber 
industry. After copies of the brief had reached the 
commission Judge Boyle requested that no use be made 
of it, he having discovered that important changes were 
required. The nature of these changes was not made 
known. A corrected brief will be filed later. 





ASSIGNS NUMEROUS CASES FOR ORAL 
ARGUMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 23.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has assigned a number of lumber 
eases for oral argument here in October. The fall 
docket includes the following: 

October 13: een No. 6715—Interior Lumber Company 
vs. Northern Pacific. 


October 18: No. a —Cadillac Lumber Exchange vs. 
Ann Arbor aia et a 


October 23: No. 5 673—Lamb- Fish Lumber Company et 
al. vs. serge Canton & Youngstown Railroad et al. 

October 24: o. 8656—Thomas McFarland Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Butler County Railroad. 


October 25: No. 6747—Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber 
Company vs. St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad. 

On October 18 Examiner Burnside will begin hear- 
ings here in I. & S. Docket No. 490—Lumber Transit 
Privileges at Buffalo, N. Y.—and No. 7506—Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange vs. Alabama Central et al. These 
eases were twice assigned for hearing earlier in the 
year, the dates being subsequent cancelled. 
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A Shingle for Every Need 
anda Need for Every Shingle 


That has been our policy for years and we 


have therefore perfected 
Grades ] Thickness 
5.-2-16” 


but only 
A Trial Order of our 


“Chinook Primes” 


will show you how to put new life in your 
shingle business. 


Let us tell ycu more about these 
grades and exclusive sale 
advantages. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc: 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH, 
SALESMEN WANTED. 


California~ 4 
White and Pin e 


Sugar 











r 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
oa se AV Va Co ol @ oe dO = 8 oe OO 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 











General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





TheO.Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of : 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 














Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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California White Pine | 
California Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 
Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 





























CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
- atin ga Factory and Pattern Stock 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 


PINE 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., mu” 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 


REDWOOD 





















ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, _Miills, Yards and Gen'l Offices, 


Bag om Albion, California. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





















LOGGING anp LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 22.—The weather is decidedly 
more favorable in the lower Mississippi Valley for get- 
ting out logs than it has been for a long while. As a 
result better progress is being made and some of the mills 
heretofore unable to secure sufficient logs are now running 
on fuller time. Conditions in the immediate Memphis terri- 
tory for getting out logs are as good as ever experienced at 
this time of year and owners of plants drawing their sup- 
plies from Arkansas, north Mississippi and west Tennessee 
have been congratulating themselves on their ability to bring 
out an adequate supply of timber for the needs of their mills. 

There has been comparatively little change during the last 
week in the railroad situation here. There is still a shortage 
of box cars for the handling of lumber and other commodi- 
ties, but this is felt distinctly more at outside points where 
there is only one railroad than at Memphis and other large 
centers. Lumber interests are codperating with the railroads 
in every way, particularly in loading cars at full capacity 
and in loading and unloading promptly, with a view to keep- 
ing the shortage within as reasonable bounds as possible. 

The Earle Cooperage Company at West’ Memphis, just 
across the river from this city, las begyn the construction 
of about twenty-five houses for employees and will have these 
ready for occupancy in a short time. ‘Che company is run- 
ning its big stave plant at West Memphis on full time. Other 
woodworking enterprises at West Memphis are also going at 
capacity and there is an air of unusual activity about the 
place. Advertisements are being inserted in the papers for 
carpenters, mill hands, day laborers, log men and timber 
cutters. 

Following the dissolution of the partnership between John 
K. Ferguson and Earl Palmer in the Ferguson-Palmer Lum- 
ber Company at Paducah, Ky., it is announced that Mr. 
Palmer will take over the holdings of the Ferguson-Palmer 
Lumber Company, including the big mill at Houlka, Miss.. 
and the timber holdings in that section, and that he will 
move to Memphis about September 1 in order that he may be 
closer to the scene of operations. Mr. Ferguson has taken 
over the band mill operated by the old company at Paducah 
and is preparing to reéquip and modernize this. He has pur- 
chased about 8,000 acres of hardwood timber in Stewart 
County, Tennessee, and-has organized the Ferguson Hard- 
wood Lumber Company. ‘here are other changes that will 
follow the dissolution, but details regarding these are not 
yet ready. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 22.—A brisk demand for 
walnut from furniture manufacturers is the only bright 
feature of an otherwise sluggish market which has 
prevailed for the last week. Dealers declare that the furni- 
ture manufacturers are very active in the market, employ- 
ploying to a large extent walnut as a substitute for mahog- 
any, and in addition using it as base stock. Aside from 
orders for this stock the local hardwood market has been 
very inactive, although operators profess no uneasiness over 
conditions as they exist. ‘Through the curtailment cut- 
ting stocks are badly broken, and the lull affords ample time 
to devote to the replenishment of yards in expectation of 
the fall trade. ; 

Prices as a rule remain firm, few requests having been re- 
ceived for cuts on any items, and operators are content to 
await the readjustment of the market. The car shortage con- 
tinues to be a source of annoyance both at mill centers and 
locally, although the home routing rule, which prevailed for 
some time, is no longer in effect. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 21.—Instead of the lumber 
trade experiencing the usual midseason business slump, 
the demand at Indianapolis increases as the summer 
advances. Permits were issued last week for buildings to 
cost more than $250,000, while several manufacturers pub- 
licly announced plans for large additions to their plants. It 
is very probable that new records for lumber sales will be 
made during the current month. : 

Vhe veneer industries in and near Indianapolis are un- 
usually busy. They are heavy buyers of walnut and mahog- 
any, these logs bringing top pfices, and the rivalry in the 
walnut timber market being exceedingly strong. Most of the 
veneer plants not only are operating at capacity, but, are 
working overtime with extra shifts. ; 

Practically all grades of building lumber are in demand. 
Yard stocks are being kept up, and few changes in prices 
have been reported. Oak tends to be duller than it was 
earlier in the season. ‘There is an excellent demand for 
shingles and lath on account of the activities in the real 
estate market. Lumbermen freely admit that the season has 
produced a better demand than they expected several months 
ago and there seems to be no end in sight of the building 
projects yet to be attempted. . 

The Hoosier Veneer Company, this city, has leased the 
plant of the Adams & Raymond Veneer Company and is oper- 
ating it to capacity. The company is getting in a large stock 
of mahogany and walnut, and the force is being increased 
almost daily. The company’s bookings for September are 
unusually large. 

It has been learned through lumbermen from El Paso, 
Tex., that J. J. Pruitt, of Terre: Haute, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed the head of the Dr. Francis 8. Pearson lumber inter- 
ests in the Southwest and Mexico to succeed J. O. Crockett, 
who has resigned. He has assumed the management of the 
Madera Lumber Company (Ltd.), and some of the other 
Mexican properties that have been closed on account of the 
revolution. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 


Lirtte Rock, ArKk., Aug. 21—The national guard 
headquarters for Arkansas have been notified by the 
War Department that shipments of lumber which had 
been donated by the Bodcaw Lumber Company for the use of 
Arkansas regiments at Deming can not be shipped on Govern- 
ment bills of lading. It is added that the troops will be pro- 
vided with screened mess halls and kitchens at Government 
expense, everything necessary for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of the troops being supplied by the Government. If the 
lumber is sent to the camp its transportation will have to 
be paid by private subscription, amounting to about $500. 
Advices will be awaited from Col. Stroup as to whether it 
can be used as tent flooring or otherwise. The Bodcaw Lum- 
ber Company had given two carloads for this purpose. 

Arkansas will receive from the Federal Government $11,294 


’ for construction and maintenance of roads and trails in 


national forests within the State, according to the tentative 
apportionment made by Secretary of Agriculture Houston. 
The total appropriation for the nation is about $1,000,000. 
By Thursday the Fort Smith Wagon Company, of Fort 
Smith, Ark., expects to make the first shipment on 1,000 
escort wagons for the United States army. The wagons ‘will 
be shipped to the quartermaster at Jeffersonville, Ind. The 
local plant builds all of the wagons except the wheels, which 
are supplied by the company’s plant at Moline, Ill. The 
wagons have a capacity of 10,000 pounds and the contract 
calls for the completion of the vehicles by September 6. The 


Government maintains an inspection force at the plant here. 

Work on the McLean-Arkansas hardwood lumber mill at 
Argenta, which is being erected in the eastern section of the 
city, is progressing rapidly. It probably will be in operation 
2 ee 1. Timber will begin arriving within the next 
few weeks. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


Cincinnati, On10, Aug. 22.—The lumber market here 
continues quiet in comparison with what it was some 
months ago, but there is reported to have been some 
improvement in conditions recently and prospects are 
that trade this fall will be much heavier than it has been 
during the summer. 

Building material has been in best demand, but there 
has been more activity by buyers for the railroads. The 
retail distribution has been fair. Contracting builders 
seem well satisfied with the amount of business they 
have done thus far this summer and some of them have 
enough work on hand to keep them busy the remainder 
of the year. 





WISCONSIN 











CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


_ MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 22.—Business in the lumber 
industry here is rather quiet, a condition that has pre- 
vailed for some time, and shows a notable decrease over 
the corresponding week of the preceding year though -it is 
favorable considering the season. According to wholesalers 
and jobbers, one of the reasons for inactivities is the fact 
that many of the buyers at mills and yards are on vacations 
during this hot spell, and as the salesmen have to contend 
with irregularities they have also decided in favor of a rest 
and recreation. 

A very optimistic feeling prevails throughout the trade 

as to the conditions following this depression. ‘The out- 
look is very bright as to the amount of business expected 
and indications are for a general upward trend in prices. 
Local crop conditions are favorable and many farmers cou- 
template improvements, such as silos and other buildings. 
_ The high prices of building materials are less embarrass- 
ing than the shortage of help, according to contractors in 
the building trades, Many building operations have been de- 
layed throughout the State because of the shortage of help. 
Those who do secure labor say that it is very unsatisfactory 
and inefficient, the employees knowing that if the present 
position is lost no trouble will be met to find another. This 
— is also true in the lumbering and other. indus- 
ries. : 

It has been noticed from reports in several cities of the 
State that the expansion of manufacturers during the pres- 
ent good business era has resulted in a shortage of homes 
for additional workmen at these places. Kenosha, Wis., 
met the situation in a way that will no doubt be imitated, 
even if not on so large a scale, in other cities. Clintonville, 
Wis., has formed a Homes Company and Hartland will soon 
follow. At Kenosha the mayor and prominent business men 
organized the Kenosha Homes Company to build 400 homes. 
The Kenosha House Building Company will handle the con- 
struction work. The work will be undertaken without a 
view of profit, above operating expenses. The houses will 
be frame, provided with modern conveniences and a fair 
sized lot, costing about $2,500 complete. Kenosha dealers 
are to get the material supply business and local contractors 
do the work. This idea worked out in other cities would 
benefit the lumber dealers as business would be produced 
that needs only developing and the plan avoids cheap con- 
struction that soon proves costly and also unsatisfactory. 

Lumber concerns in the State are already giving some 
thought and time to woods operations this fall and winter. 
To avoid duplicating the position of last year when opera- 
tions were held off and when the labor shortage following 
resulted in a small cut, operators are already laying plans 
to begin the cut as soon as possible. The attachment of un- 
loading devices on logging cars to dispense with the use of 
wire and the necessity of cutting poles, thereby eliminating 
the risk of accidents, is finding great favor with Wisconsin 
lumbermen. 





NORTHERN WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES 


OsHKOoSH, WIs., Aug. 22.—The approach of autumn 
is already giving indications of much building activity 
but lumber manufacturers themselves will play no small 
part in the use of lumber. Work on a bolt sawmill to cost 
$15,000 will be started by the Superior Box Company in 
Superior, Wis. The mill will be 104x500 feet and will he 
equipped with a vertical band saw, a horizontal saw, re- 
saw and an edger. The company has expended $10,000 in a 
new boiler house, engines and boilers. 

The Fish Lumber Company, of Elcho, will soon build a 
sawmill. It will be a single-band mill with a capacity of at 
least 25,000 feet a day with one shift. Improvements have 
been made at the Birnamwood mill. Two new boilers, a car- 
riage and a rimmer have been installed. The ‘season’s cut 
has been finished at the Elcho mill and the cut at Birnam- 
wood will be completed soon. 


TRADE NEWS FROM ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 


Toronto, ONT., Aug. 21.—There is little change to note 
in trade conditions, except that the shortage of labor is 
becoming more serious, owing to enlistments and the 
call for men to harvest the western crops. This is affecting 
shipments and deliveries have been greatly retarded. Many 
mills have difficulty in retaining a sufficient force to continue 
cutting and there appears to be little hope of any immediate 
improvement in conditions. The shortage of labor in all 
lines of industry is engaging the attention of manufacturers 
and the Government, and it is realized that the enlistment 
of large numbers of skilled workingmen whose services were 
needed at home has been a mistake. A change in the recruit- 
ing system is announced under which directors of recruiting 
will be appointed who will take into account the conditions 
of essential local industries, and in cases where the services 
of those proposing to enlist appear to be of more value at 
home than with the forces overseas direct them to remain in 
their employment. This, while it may prevent a further 
drain upon the-much-depleted labor market, comes rather too 
late to be of much practical benefit. 

The monthly commercial letter issued by the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce expects a considerable shortage in the cut 
of lumber. It points out that unusual difficulties will have 
to be faced this fall by the operators, as provisions are high 
and men scarce. Under these circumstances the output of 
logs will be less than normal and operating costs much 
higher. An uncertain factor is the trend of values after the 
war. Opinion on this point is divided, but the majority of 
practical lumbermen expect that after the war there will be 
a steady demand for lumber at good prices. In the meantime 
it is obvious that the cost of logging during the coming sea- 
son will cause the output to be very much smaller. Present 
stocks are low and being steadily drawn upon, and this will 
tend to prevent any serious collapse in prices, 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


New York, Aug. 22.—The lumber demand last week 
was quiet, but not more so than the average for August. 
Many buyers are on their vacations and while consider- 
able work is in progress very little has been done toward ac- 
tually closing up contracts. This is refiected in the small 
amount of building plans usually filed during August and last 
week was another exception to that rule. Retail yards are 
fairly busy and in the aggregate are doing a nice business, 
They are figuring on some desirable building contracts which 
are expected to be placed during the fall and, with the steadi- 
ness prevailing in prices, there is every indication that a few 
weeks will see a decidedly active business under way. 

The suburban sections show signs of better business be- 
cause there is a rather general claim that a number of well- 
to-do people have been unusually successful from a profit 
point of view the last year, and plan to erect extensive and 
costly houses. Business.from industrial sources develops 
nicely and with the slow removal of embargoes there is 
every reason for expecting a return to normal during October. 
While prices in most lines are steady there is still some 
shading in prices, indicating that stocks are either not yet 
sufficiently controlled or that the curtailment has not yet had 
the effect it should have, taking everything into consideration. 
Box business comes along nicely and the expected inquiries 
and orders placed the last week show that there will be 
plenty of demand to take care of the box supply available for 
the coming few months, 

So far as the price of building materials is concerned and 
the hope expressed earlier in the year that prices would 
recede, a well known real estate authority says that “the 
opinion seems to be crystallizing in the building material 
market, as in financial centers, that the commodity prices 
and wage scales established since the European war began 
will be maintained at their present or a higher average level 
for a period of years.” 

Handlers of wood blocks, which are being more extensively 
used in this city for street paving, find that they are also 
being used more and more for flooring and runways in fac- 
tories, warehouses, machine shops and covered piers, hos- 
pitals and laundries. The material is mostly southern yellow 
pine. 














FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 23.—There is some slackness 
reported in the furniture trade of this section, which 
makes it a little more difficult to sell hardwood lumber 
of a certain class. Some of the factories are idle and others 
are not buying. Freight solicitors traveling through this 
State and Pennsylvania, as well as Canada, express astonish- 
ment over the general indifference shown by most manufac- 
turers to the domestic trade. Their heads are all turned by 
the big prices offered for war munitions. Many a small town 
with a modest manufacturing industry of some sort is now 
more active than ever before in its history, but the mill own- 
ers turn up their noses at home business. They say that 
these foreign orders, when they can get them, pay practically 
double as much as the home trade would. 

Receipts of lumber by lake for last week were 3,061,726 
feet. Five cargoes were received as follows: Charles H. 
Bradley, 398,291 feet, and I. W. Stephenson, 600,000 feet, for 
Montgomery Bros. & Co.; J. A. Francomhbe, 854,000 feet, and 
Ogemaw, 534,435 feet, for Graves, Manbert, George & Co.; 
Goshawk, 675,000 feet, for the Hendricks-Caskey Company. 
The receipts of shingles were 37,390,000. 

Building permits for last week numbered 114, with forty- 
seven wooden dwellings. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 22.—Floods in West Virginia 
and in the South generally have caused more widespread 
complaint regarding lumber shipments than at any other 
time in months before. It has seriously impeded Pittsburgh 
trade, for the delays have become serious. There also is a 
rapidly growing complaint regarding cars. It reaches not 
only the yellow pine territory but through the spruce belt 
and among the hemlock mills. Of course it is to be expected, 
as coal, coke and iron industries are suffering from the same 
cause. It is understood that a good many buyers have dupli- 
cated their late lumber orders, as usual when delays become 
serious, and it is therefore difficult to estimate the actual 
volume of business that is moving at this time. 

Building operations are moving somewhat better. There is 
a disposition to take a chance on the uncertainties regarding 
the future in Pittsburgh, as loanable funds seem cheaper 
than usual. However, caution prevents any large broadening 
out of enterprises which might lead to a full revival. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 21—The market during the 
last week has had an upward tendency and prices have 
actually advanced on many items, notwithstanding 
strenuous efforts of some retailers to hold them down. Some 
have refrained from buying in an effort to do this, but they 
will have to pay more for their lumber. Wholesalers are 
receiving numerous inquiries and many of them are quickly 
being turned into orders at the advanced prices, and the 
yards are as busy as they have been. The railroads and 
larger industrials are buying well and reminders of de- 
creased mill stocks are constantly coming up in the shape 
of higher price lists from manufacturers. The prospect is 
plainly for good business for the fall, with an early start, 
and this opinion seems to be pretty generally held. The 
consensus seems to be that yard stocks in this vicinity as 
well as in this city are below what is safe in the face of the 
present conditions at the mills and the outlook for a serious 
car shortage. General business is above normal for the time 
of year in many lines and below it in very few. Financial 
conditions are good and collections are fair. Transfers of 
land to builders and the filing of many plans for fall build- 
ing have been the features of the weeks’ realty activity, 
and it is stated that builders feel that prices of material 
have stabilized enough to make operative building safer 
now than it was in the spring. Realty sales also have been 
encouragingly active. 

The hardwoods are steady in demand and price, with plain 
and quartered red and white oak, basswood and thick ash 
still in greatest demand, although there is also a very strong 
demand for all kinds of hardwood flooring. Low grade 
chestnut, chestnut posts and poles, gum, beech, birch, maple, 
poplar and cherry are all selling well at firm prices. Ma- 
hogany and the fancy woods are in fair demand, with prices 
strong on account of short supply available. White pine is 
active and firm, with lower grades rather scarce. Spruce 
is firm, but eo ge not quite so active as it has been. Hem- 
lock prices hold and it can pase ge be said that the new 
cut, with all its heralding of great size, did not weaken the 
very strong market perceptibly. Cypress sells well at stiff 
figures and there is a noticeable increase in the demand for 
cypress shingles, both sawed and hand made. Cedar shingles 
are also in good demand and prices are steady. Southern 
yellow pine prices continue to advance slowly and demand 
seems to gol with the price. The present prospect is bet- 
ter than it has been for months. North Carolina pine prices 


are advancing even faster than those of yellow pine, an 
average advance of perhaps 75 cents being applicable to the 
entire line. Roofers, which were the weakest, have ad- 
vanced $1 to $1.50; sizes are in good demand at 50 cents 
to $1 increase, and flooring sells well at advanced prices. 
Lath of all kinds are in good demand at firm prices. 
Howard Stringer, who has been associated with the Estate 
of Daniel Buck, and before that with Mr. Buck, will take 
over the hardwood yard of A. St. Claire Garman, on Highth 
Street, below Diamond, on September 1. Mr. Stringer has 
had a great deal of experience in his line. 
Millville, a small town near here in New Jersey, is hav- 
ing what it calls an unprecedented building boom. The 
Whitall-Tatum Company has awarded the contract for three 
large glass tanks that will add 300 hands to their already 
large number. Forty new houses are now under construction 
in addition to many already built this year; a $79,000 school 
is now being built and a hosiery mill that will cost $150,000. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 22.—Permits for thirty-seven 
building operations involving the expenditure of $546,- 
705 were granted by the Boston building department last 
week. This is a slight falling off from the previous week, but 
it is a pretty active business for the usually quiet month of 
August. Of the thirty-seven permits granted twenty were 
for wooden structures, which is a pretty fair record for 
Boston, the metropolis of the professional fire prevention 
industry. The value of building contracts placed for New 
England construction during the week ended August 16 is 
$3,341,000, according to a reporting company, which gives 
the total for the year 1916 to August 16 as $130,204,000. 
This total of New England building is nearly $19,000,000 
ahead of last year and breaks all records for this section of 
the country. Boston lumbermen, particularly retail mer- 
chants with large lumber yards and considerable costly reat 
estate included in their plants, were much interested in the 
announcement from city hall this week that the tax rate is to 
be reduced 20 cents. This cut from $18 to $17.80 is partly 
the result of increased valuations totalling $41,922,000, much 
of it new construction, and partly because the city’s annual 
payment to the State is lower this year. After some years 
of steady ascents in the tax rate, this first indication of relief 
for real estate owners is a decided relief. 

The local coasting fleet has just lost another vessel through 
the sale of the three-masted schooner M. E. Eldredge, 252 
tons gross, to Key West parties on private terms. It is 
understood here that the schooner will carry lumber from 
Florida ports to Cuba and return with other cargoes. The 
vessel will be towed to Jacksonville from Boston and will 
load its first cargo at that famous lumber port. This 
schooner is thirty-eight years old and was built at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Wells Blanchard, who recently entered the employ of his 
father’s concern, the Blanchard Lumber Company, 126 State 
Street, is an ardent believer in preparedness, and he is now 
proving his theories by gaining practical experience on the 
citizen training cruise of the United States warship Kear- 
sarge. 

The vice president and general manager of the Tremont 
Lumber Company, G. 8S. Clark, was in Boston last week look- 
ing over the market. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT 


Baneor, MeE., Aug. 19.—The Maine forestry depart- 
ment has been taking every available precaution against 
the appearance and spread in Maine forests of the white 
pine blister rust, which has played great havoc with the 
white pine in other States, but in spite of all the pest has 
made its appearance. The outcome of the introduction of the 
white pine blister in Maine is uncertain, but that it is a 
grave situation causing a great amount of alarm in the 
States where it has gained a foothold and among the Fed- 
eral authorities is certain. 

Legislation directly affecting the pulp and paper mills of 
Maine will be passec upon by the voters at the September 
election under the provisions of the referendum. The voters 
will decide whether the 54-hour bill, which the :egislature 
passed a year and a half ago, shall become a law. The bill 
provides that no women or children shall labor in any indus- 
trial or mercantile establishment in the State more than 
fifty-four hours a week. In some instances women work 
more than fifty-four hours in Maine pulp mills, but the 
number is few and the paper interests make less objection 
to the bill than do the textile manufacturers. 





CANADIANS APPREHENSIVE REGARDING FUTURE 


MontTREAL, QUE., Aug. 21—‘‘Troubles never come 
singly!?? 

A short time ago lumbermen in eastern Canada were 
complaining about the falling off in building returns, 
which lessened the demand for lumber of all kinds. Then 
came the war and interferences with legitimate trade. 
Later, however, there arose an insistent demand from 
Great Britain and France for lumber to build huts for 
soldiers, to line trenches etc. Before lumbermen could 
take full advantage of this improved demand shipping 
rates took a jump, with the result that the cream was 
off the business. Later the scarcity of tonnage accentu- 
ated the situation and lumbermen have been at their 
wits’ end to fill orders from overseas. 

In an effort to overcome the difficulty of importing 
lumber from Canada, Great Britain had two or three 
battalions of Canadian lumbermen recruited in Canada 
and taken across the Atlantic to cut down the English 
forests. This has had an adverse effect on the labor 
situation in Canada, as the heavy enlistment of skilled 
lumbermen, not only for the special lumbermen’s bat- 
talions but for overseas work in general, has made it 
extremely difficult for lumbermen to get sufficient help. 
The result is likely to be a decreased lumber cut in 
Canada this year. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce, which publishes a 
monthly circular dealing with business conditions 
throughout the country, has the following to say regard- 
ing the lumber situation and the manner in which it is 
being affected by labor shortage: 


In many districts unusual difficulties will have to be faced 
this fall by the operators of logging camps. Provisions are 
high in price and men are scarce. Under these circum- 
stances the output of logs all over the Dominion will be less 
than normal and operating costs will be very much higher. 
An uncertain factor is the trend of values after the war 
ceases. Opinion on this point is divided, but the majority 
of practical lumbermen expect that after the war there wiil 
be a steady demand for lumber at good prices. In the mean- 
time it is obvious that the cost of logging during the com- 
ing season will cause the output to be very much smaller. 
In addition present stocks are low and are being steadil 
drawn upon, and this will tend to prevent any serious coli- 
lapse of prices. In British Columbia an advance of $1 a 
thousand has already been reported, and the increase is 
likely to be maintained. 





CALIFORNIA 








P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


has long been a favorite wood 
with manufacturers. Because of its 
adaptability to natural finish, stain finish 
or enamel work, Port Orford Cedar is being 
used for a great variety of purposes. 


Retail lumber dealers also find Port Orford Cedar 


to be a great business stimulator. 


Write for Prices Today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 














“Noyo Brand” 
REDWOOD 


has made an enviable reputation for itself 
among eastern retail yard and factory 
buyers. This reputation was made en- 
tirely on natural quality and high grade 
millwork. A trial order of ‘‘Noyo Brand’’ 


Redwood 
Wide Finish Tanks Lattice 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 


will prove its real merits. For color, grain 
and easy-working qualities you’ll find it 
unequalled. To get Redwood at its best, 
buy ‘‘Noyo Brand”’ direct from the mill 
in straight or mixed cars. 


Write for prices today. 


Union Lumber Company 


FORT BRAGG, CAL. 

















REDWOOD 


Factory buyers appreciate the service offered 
them at our Chicago warehouse because they 
can buy any quantity of Redwood lumber they 
want. You too should buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 


L Shipments — 
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California Sugar Pine and White Pine 
California Redwood 


Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Get Our Prices. 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. ~ 


No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 


POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T Sturgeon) 


30 Cars 
‘Every 10 Hours 


means prompt shipments 


of allorders. Tell us your SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co. 
needs in (R. C Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, 


McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F P McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
J. D. Merrill, West Hotel 


Douglas Fir 


and let us prove to you 
that here is the place to 
get both Quality and 
Service with every order. , 














Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 














is ESI 
Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 
E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 


Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 


Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 





San Francisco Agents: 














FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 























ee CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. ad) 
Fir and 


Cedar IPILIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











Contains the best work of ““The Lum- 


THE WOODS of “TI 
b Poet”, includ Today”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 


poem, No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, ol. 








American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








PUGET SOUND NOTES 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 19.—The Pacifie Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association has just published a compilation of 
cases in dispute that have been decided by the associa- 
tion’s arbitration board. The cases were compiled and briefet 
by Col. H. S. Stine, former president of the association. The 
publication is indexed and provides a handy reference for 
determining the customs and usages in dealings between 
lumber manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 

The new revised grading rules of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association have been approved and will be ready for 
distribution about September 1. The grading committee and 
association members have given much time and thought to 
the issuing of the new rules. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, 

through its local purchasing office in charge of the Pacific 
coast lumber agent, J. F. Rothchilds, is out with an inquiry 
for general railroad material and car material, which will 
total several million feet. Quotations closed at noon Satur- 
day, August 19. The Burlington road is one of the most con- 
sistent purchasers of fir lumber among the railroads and 
maintains Pacific coast purchasing offices to handle its busi- 
ness. 
_ Percy E. Stainton, representing J. C. Spedding (Ltd.), of 
New Zealand, was a visitor in Seattle this week. This com- 
pany handles a large part of Douglas fir imported to New 
Zealand and Mr. Stainton was here in the interest of develop- 
ing further business between the United States and his com- 
pany. He pointed out the volume of Pacific coast 'umber 
shipped to New Zealand in normal years before the European 
war broke Gut and the great decrease in that business since 
the war, occasioned by scarcity of vessels and high freight 
rates. He told how the people of New Zealand are in the 
meantime using native woods, but that a market for fir hus 
been well established and as soon as there are vessels and 
reasonable freight rates New Zealand will import more fir 
lumber than ever before. He urged the building of sessels 
for handling lumber, by lumbermen of the Facific coast, thus 
putting them in a position to take care of their foreign 
markets for their product. In speaking of general business 
conditions in New Zealand, Mr. Stainton said times were 
never more prosperous than at the present. 

J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., who is heavily interested 
in the Grandin Coast Timber Company, Snoqualmie Lumber 
Company and other lumber and timber operations on the 
Pacific coast, was in Seattle this week on one of his occa- 
sional visits. 

Miles Johns, son of S. P. Johns, the Seattle manager for 
the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore., left this 
week for Des Moines, Iowa. The younger Johns is a graduate 
of the Oregon Agricultural College, where he majored in 
animal husbandry, and on his present trip will take in the 
circuit of fairs in the middle western country, having charge 
of a herd of Hereford cattle. : 

J. E. Pinkham, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company, 
this city, who has become known locally as the silo :xperr 
because of the extent of that business which he bas handied 
in the last few years, in speaking of the silo business said: 
“The volume of business in fir silo staves from the Pacific 
coast has been very light this year. This is a result due to a 
combination of conditions and in a large measure to condi- 
tions that prevailed last year. It is not due to any lack of 
merit of fir stave silos. Weather conditions during the last 
two seasons fave been such that they did not encourage the 
building of silos, nor show the need of them. War prices 
prevailing have made it more protitable for farmers to raise 
cereals and sell their grain than to feed stock. More siles 
have been sold this year than last but last year the silo 
manufacturers laid in a bigger supply of staves and carried 
them over to this year. I believe we will see the time when 
the demand for fir silo stock will overtax the capacity of the 
Pacific coast mills.” 

John R. Stewart, formerly sales manager for the Shull 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of this city, is now handling the 
stock of the Cook & Craig Lumber Company (Ltd.), Van- 
couver. This company is running eleven shingle nachines 
day and night and in addition to its shingle stock Mr. Stew- 
art also handles cedar siding and bungalow siding. 
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ON COMMENCEMENT BAY 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 19.—Orders, shipments and 
actual output are reported still below normal in the fir 
market, and there are some price concessions. An op- 
timistic view of fall demand is taken by most millmen, and 
higher values are regarded as certain for those mills that 
can afford to wait. Curtailment is still in effect at part of 
the mills. Recent inquiries include one from the Burlington 
Railroad for 5,000,000 feet and there is also a Panama 
Canal inquiry out for over 5,000,000 feet. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has added an- 
other Lidgerwood portable high spar skidder to its new 
logging camp near Kapowsin, the third the St. Paul com- 
pany has installed. The skidder carries a 75-foot spar which 
can be deflected in any direction. 

The British steamship Ribera, the first steamship to load 
a cargo of lumber here for England in many months, is 
expected shortly to take a full cargo of about 3,000,000 feet 
from local mills for A. F. Thane & Co. he cargo, it is 
stated, is not an admiralty order. W. H. Newnader, of the 
San Francisco offices of Thane & Co., was in Tacoma during 
the week conferring with millmen relative to the cargo. 

The big sawmill plant of the Columbia Box & Lumber 
Company at South Bend, on Willapa Harbor, is to resume 
oneratious Monday after having been idle nearly three years. 
The mill will cut about 190,000 feet daily. in addition tv 
about 40.000 feet of box shooks being cut daily at. present. 
Charles Lewis, of the Raymond Lumber Company, is at the 
head of the new interests that have acquired the plant and 
will be president of the company. 

The temporary restraining orders recently issued in the 
United States court here against the striking longshoremen 
and dock workers prohibiting them from interfering with the 
loading of vessels at the Northern Pacific, or Milwaukee 
docks, or with W. R. Grace & Co.’s ships, were made perma- 
nent by Federal Judge Cushman this week, on stipulation 
agreed to by the complainants and defendants. 








ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 18.—The delightful stories 
by Peter B. Kyne telling of the fortunes of Capt. Matt 
Peasley and Cappy Ricks, that have appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post, were recalled to citizens of Belling- 
ham this week on the arrival of the schooner Fred J. Wood, 
which is in command of Capt: Ralph Peasley, the.original in 
the story of the character, Capt. Matt Peasley. Capt. Ralph 
Peasley has the reputation of being an excellent skipper and 
takes the notoriety caused by the Kyne stories very good 
naturedly. 

The schooner Fred J. Wood was named for the manager of 
the Bellingham plant of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 
and it is now loading at that company’s plant. The schooner 
will carry 850.000 feet of lumber to Port Pirie. The E. K. 
Wood Lumber Company-has sawmill plants at Bellingham and 
Hoquiam, Wash., and distributing yards in California, The 
company’s headquarters are in San Francisco and it also 
operates a fleet of steamers and sailing vessels that carry 
lumber both in the coastwise and offshore trade. This com- 
pany now has a large motor hoat under construction at the 
shipyards at Hoquiam. In addition to its cargo business the 





to eastern and middle western points. 


company has a large rail trade to the eastern and middle 
western States, from the Bellingham plant. 4 

L. W. Lidstone, manager of the Commercial Shingle Com- 
pany at Bellingham, returned last week from a month’s trip 

) He was well impress 
with the outlook for business while on this trip sea tie 
the shingle business has developed largely into a question of 
premium brand shingles and that the day is not far distant 
when the manufacturer who does not bring his standard up 
to the premium brand quality will be practically out of the 
market. He Says the man who wants a cheap roof, instead 
of buying shingles buys a substitute roofing material, while 
the man who wants the best roof buys a shingle roof, but 
buys only the highest grade shingles. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Aug. 15.—In order to eliminate the 
delays in loading lumber at Bandon because of the 
longshoremen’s strike lumbermen have organized the 
Coquille River Stevedore Company and will operate the con- 
cern on an open shop basis. W. E. Best, local representative 
of the Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Company; J. E. Walstrom, of 
the E. & E, 'T. Kruse Company, and E. E. Foss, representa- 
tive of Sudden & Christensen, are the incorporators. The 
action followed the organization of a similar company on 
Coos Bay. 

The steamer Coaster arrived here to transport lumber and 
railroad ties. Men to load could not be secured from the 
new: stevedore company on account of other work on hand, 
Later the captain received orders from the owners of the 
vessel to hire longshoremen and pay the full wages demanded 
by the longshoremen when they went on a strike. This was 
accepted by the strikers and the vessel was loaded. 

McDonald & Vaughan, logging operators, have closed their 
camp at Daniels Creek, a tributary to Coos River. For nine 
years the firm has logged in that locality and during the 
time took out 200,600,000 feet of logs and cut over abovt 
3,000 acres. For many years the logging was done for the 
Simpson Lumber Company. When that concern was boughv 
by the Buehner interests the equipment of McDonald & 
Vaughan was also purchased. This has been turned over to 
the Buehner company and will be used at another point on 
Coos River: The camp just closed was one of the most 
noted in this part of the State, the organization being reccg- 
nized as one of the best in Oregon. McDonald & Vaughan 
will open a camp in the Tenmile lake country. 

The new steamer Stanwood, built by Kruse & Banks, of 
North Bend, for Bixby & Clark, of San Francisco, has been 
loaded with 900,000 feet of lumber from the C. A. Smith 
mill and will in a few days be towed by the tug Defiunce 
to San Francisco for the installation of machinery. 

Two hundred thousand ties for the Oregon Electric and 
allied railroad lines will be cut this winter by Thomas 
Standifer, of the Menefee Lumber Company, Portland. The 
ties will be taken out from Lane County timber: and Mr. 
Standifer has established his headquarters st Eugene. 

_ The new logging camp which O. G. Gray is opening on the 
timber purchased by Thomas Irvine and associates will be 
ready to operate soon. The buildings are all built on s: ows, 
so they can be floated to different points. They have been 
completed and towed up Coos River and the floating camp 
is occupied. W. L. Pulliam, who will be in charge cf the 
logging, is now in Portland looking after the loading and 


‘shipping of the logging machinery, which will be installed 


as soon as it arrives. 





CN THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 19.—The car shortage is be- 
coming acute here, especially in the upper Willamette 
Valley, on the Southern Pacific line, where the condition 
is now such that orders for lumber are being refused. One 
mill, it was reported here today, has material enough to 


‘fill sixty-seven cars awaiting shipment that should have 


been made several days ago. The scarcity of rolling stock 
is also being felt on other lines in the Pacific Northwest. 

The Burlington and Santa Fe systems are in the market 
here for about 20,000,000 feet of fir and mills in this district 
are bidding on it. The Great Northern Railroad is buying 
considerable lumber from mills along its lines in the Pacific 
Northwest. This is about the extent of railroad business 
here for the present except such as comes ina smaller way 
from all of the western lines. 

Water no Big show more activity now than for some 
time. Mitsui & Co., with offices here, will send the Japanese 
steamer Nippo Maru, now in the river discharging a ship- 
ment of oak logs brought from Hakodate, to Chile with 
2,000,000 feet of fir. The American barkentine Georgiana 
is at Knappton completing a cargo of 1,083,000 feet of fir 
for Sydney, Australia. The Japanese steamer Jaisho Maru 
has just completed loading 1,728,000 feet of fir at West- 
port, on the lower Columbia, for Bombay, India, and will 
sail next week, and the American barkentine Irmgard is now 
at Westport loading a cargo for an Australian port. Dant & 


Russell are preparing to ship about 1,250,000 feet of long 


timbers by rail to the Atlantic coast for transshipment to 
Europe. These will be timbers of exceptional length. 

It was announced here this week that the Columbia En- 
gineering Works will establish a shipbuilding plant in con- 
nection with its already large machine works on the _ river 
front at Willbridge, about halfway between Portland and 
Linnton. The yard is to build wooden ships and William H. 
Curtis, Portland naval architect, will be the designer. S. M. 
Mears is president of the Columbia Engineering Works. 
Contracts were signed this week for the construction of 
three vessels of large carrying capacity for M. T. Snyder, of 
New Orleans. 





IN NORTHEASTERN OREGON 


La Granpg, ORE., Aug. 19.—Eastern Oregon is setting 
a rare record in the lack of forest fires during 1916. 
Not one fire of any consequence has broken out in a large 
expanse of forest area this summer. On four different occa- 
sions blazes that might have developed into loss to timber 
were detected and crews were sent to the scene immediately, 
with the result no harm has thus far been done. But the 
hunting season is now open and fire fighting association 
officers do not deny that there is more likelihood now than 
ever of forest fires. 

A thoroughgoing course of education among hunters, car- 
ried on by individuals, newspapers and State organizations, 
has had its good effects in this part of Oregon and there is 
much more caution exercised than previously. 

A. J. Stange, of Merrill, Wisconsin, was in La Grande a 
few days ago closing up arrangements by which the Mt. 
Emily Timber Company, backed by Wisconsin capital, but 
holding extensive interests here, withdraws from this field. 
It leaves a representative to look after the standing timber, 
but the books go back to Wisconsin. A. A. Wenzel, who has 
been the local representative of the company, goes to Merril 
within a week or two, where he will enter the box business. 
Three or four years ago Mr. Stange came. to La Grande ane 
supervised heavy timber buying and it was currently re- 
ported the company would erect and operate a mill here, but 
either the plans were changed or never seriously contem- 
plated, for nothing developed. Mr. Stange himself returned 


to Merrill a year or two ago, leaving Mr. Wenzel in charge. 
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CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


San Francisco, Aug. 19.—Although the Pacific coast 
has not been benefited greatly by the manufacturing 
boom due to war orders, which is causing prosperity in 
the East, the general business situation here is not bad and 
there ought to be a good fall demand for lumber in the 
domestic market. The redwood men are feeling cheerful over 
the good demand for ties from English and South American 
buyers and the mills are turning out this class of material 
in haste. A steamer will arrive to load, ties for England 
before the end of August and another one is due a little later. 
The domestic demand for redwood lumber in the northern 
part of the State has improved, especially with the yards in 
the San Francisco Bay section and down the peninsula as 
well as in the Salinas Valley section. There is, also, a better 
tone to the market in the great San Joaquin Valley. There 
is a good demand for some sizes of clears, especially for such 
as are required for remanufacturing into redwood pipe, 
tanks and silos. The domestic demand for ties has increased, 
the Southern Pacific Company having placed some good or- 
ders recently. 

The demand for white and sugar pine continues to be quite 
active, with the principal mills in California cutting heavily. 
The door stock and box departments are rushed with orders 
at a number of plants. The supply of cars is not adequate 
at present, but shipments are being sent forward to the East 
as rapidly as possible under the circumstances, 

The domestic fir market here is firmer, but the cargo price, 
delivered San Francisco, still remains at about $14 base. 
Shipments of fir from Oregon and Washington to this port 
showed a considerable increase this week, indicating that 
the effects of the recent strike are wearing off, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there is still some interference with loading 
at certain northern ports. The formation of new stevedoring 
companies, independent of the unions, is already having a 
good effect. 

According to figures compiled by Fred W. Alexander, secre- 
tary of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, the shipments 
of fir to California durtng the first six months of the present 
year aggregated 504,745,000 feet, a gain of 7,110,000 feet, or 
15 percent, as compared. with.the corresponding period of 
1915, but 13 percent less than the shipments during the first 
half of 1914. He reported a gain in shipments to the west 
coast of South America during the last six months of 1915, 
although the South American business is still 90 percent 
short of its volume during the first six months of 1914. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was eighteen, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$1,341,000. The forty-three building permits issued during 
the week showed a total valuation of $186,000. 

The offshore freight market continues to be firm. There is 
no increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for 
early shipments of lumber and offshore lumber freight rates 
remain at high figures. Coasting lumber freights are very 
firm owing to the continued scarcity of steam schooners. 
Several more of these vessels are leaving the Coast and only 
a few of the new coasters, now under construction, will go 
into commission before the end of the year. Freight quota- 
tions are $6 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San 
Francisco and $7 to southern California ports, with prospects 
of a considerable advance before long. : 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the week 
ended Saturday, August 19, amounted to a total of 20,000,000 
feet, the largest amount for any week during the last sixty 
days. These figures include redwood as well as fir from Ore- 
gon and Washington ports. ; ‘ 

The Matthews Shipbuilding Company, of Hoquiam. Wash., 
has contracted to build two motor vessels for the W. R. Grace 
Company. They will be put in the South American trade and 
are expected to be ready for commission early next year. The 
vessels will be 225 feet in length and will be equipped with 
320-horsepower Bolinder engines. While they will be_ built 
in the North, the engines and interior furnishings will be 
installed in this city. 

Final terms of settlement, as agreed upon at conferences 
between the Water Front Employers’ Union, Riggers’ and 
Stevedores’ Union of San Francisco and the Water Front 
Workers’ Federation, were considered at a mass meeting of 
longshoremen Friday evening. A referendum vote will be 
taken today among the members of the local Longshoremen’s 
Union. The terms of the compromise, while no official state- 
ment has been issued, are said to be the same as offered by 
the employers during the strike—55 cents an hour straight 
time and 82% cents an hour overtime. 














FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT 


San Disco, Cau., Aug. 19.—Two more log rafts have 
recently arrived at the Benson Lumber Company’s wharf 
here from the Columbia River, and the fourth and last 
of the season is expected to leave the northern port about 
September 1. With the arrival of that raft the company 
will have received this year sufficient logs to make 20,000,000 


feet of sawed lumber, as well as enough poles to total 


twenty miles in length. During the cight years that the 
Benson people have been rafting logs to this harbor from 
the north they have never lost a log or a pole, although fre- 
quently encountering high seas. The breaking up of the third 
raft is to be made the feature of a bay trip tomorrow, 
-planned by one of the pleasure trip companies. 7 

B. B. Hauser, chief of the Coast division of the United 
States Forest Service, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
has been a recent visitor to the exposition while a guest at the 
U. 8. Grant Hotel. He made an investigation of road condi- 
tions in the Cleveland national forest. 

During July the receipts of lumber at this port aggregated 
18,441,000 feet, with 48,600 railroad ties and 250 piles. : 

Building operations continue active, and San Diego is 
among the leaders of the cities of the United States in ia- 
crease over corresponding periods of 1915. , 





TO PROMOTE DUTCH-AMERICAN TRADE RELATIONS 


Realizing the great opportunities for developing a mar- 
ket for American products and merchandise in the Neth- 
erlands and in the Scandinavian countries the well known 
old Dutch shipping house of Phillippus van Ommeren, 
established over a century ago, has extended its already 
extensive operations to the United States by incorporat- 
ing under the laws of New York State the Ph. van Om- 
meren Corporation of New York. The rapprochement of 
the Dutch trade toward American manufacturers has 
been growing steadily in warmth and_ proportions since 
the beginning of the war, and trade with the Netherlands 
and the Dutch East Indies has wisely been fostered by 
many interests whose chief desires were to see the com- 
mercial relations between the two countries permanently 
and concretely established. It was because of the lack 
of an organization to act as an efficient and capable 
middleman that Phillippus van Ommeren, head of several 
large shipping enterprises and a leader in the Dutch 
commercial and financial world, decided to put his im- 
mense influences and resources in the service of the 


’ 


American manufacturers and the Dutch and Seandi- 
navian business interests. 

The parent concern, with head offices in Rotterdam 
under the name of Phs. van Ommern, owns its own ship- 
ping fleet, consisting of a large number of 5,000 ton 
freighters and no fewer than seventy’ steel lighters. It 
is the intention of the concern to divert some of its steam- 
ers now plying between New York and Far Eastern points 
to the direct New York-Rotterdam trade in the near 
future. Besides the Rotterdam business, Mr. van Om- 
mern is the head of the Phs. van Ommern (Ltd.) of Lon- 
don; the Van Es & van Ommern, of Amsterdam, and the 
Comptoir Maritime Anversois, 8. A., of Antwerp. 

The Ph. van Ommern Corporation of New York main- 
tains offices at 42 Broadway, New York City, and is un- 
der the management of William H. Scholz, formerly at- 
tached to the American Legation at the Hague as com- 
mercial adviser. It will be the corporation’s endeavor to 
serve its clients in a particularly efficient and expeditious 
manner, not only for the shipment and prompt delivery 
of their products to present customers, but by way of 
further popularizing them and increasing the demand 
for them in foreign markets. 


HYMENEAL | 


M!ITCHELL-GLEASON.—Announcement has been made 
of the marriage of Charles Tennant Mitchell, a prominent 
lumber manufacturer of Cadillac, Mich., and who prior 
to the present president served for two terms as presi- 
dent of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He was united in marriage to Miss Mary Gleason, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Gleason, of Cadillac, at 
8:00 o’clock Thursday evening, August 17, at St. Anne’s 
rectory, the Rev. F. M. Lefebvre officiating at the cere- 














CHARLES T. MITCHELL, OF CADILLAC, MICH. 


mony. Mr. Mitchell, who is a son of the late William W. 
Mitchell, is president of the Mitchell Bros. Co., the Cad- 
illac Chemical Co., the Mitchell-Diggins Iron Co., and 
the St. Johns Table Co., vice-president of Cobbs & 
Mitchell (Inc.), and is heavily interested in timberlands 
in the West. 

Mrs. Mitchell was graduated from the high school at 
Cadillac, later attended the Ferris Institute and the 
State Normal School at Ypsilanti, from which she gradu- 
ated, has been a teacher in the public schools for several 
years and had been chosen principal of the McKinley 
School for the coming year. Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell will 
be at home after October 1 at 205 East Cass Street, Cadil- 
lac. Congratulations and the good wishes of a host of 
friends are extended to the happy couple. 


CONGLETON-ALLMAN.—Conley C. Congleton, son of 
Lee Congleton, president of the Congleton Lumber Co., 
of Lexington, Ky., with whom he is associated in. busi- 
ness, and Miss Mary Allman, of Richmond, Ky., were 
quietly married at the home of the bride last week. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. R. L. Telford, 
of the Presbyterian church. Following the ceremony the 
couple left for Washington, Atlantic City and other points 
in the East. 


LUHRING-LANT.—Announcement has been made of 
the engagement and approaching marriage of Miss Helen 
Marr Lant, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Lant, 
of Powell, Ind., to Elmer D. Luhring, the wedding to be 
celebrated in October. Mr. Luhring is a member of the 
Wolfiin-Luhring Lumber Co., of Evansville, Ind., and is 
also connected with the West Side Lumber Co. He is a 
prominent member of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 
a Hoo-Hoo and a member of the Evansville Press Club. 





A DETAILED study of the rope industry of the Phil- 
ippine Islands has been conducted by the Forestry De- 
partment in cooperation with representatives of the 
Bureau of Science. This study was confined to Abra, 
Ilocos Sur and Ilocos Norte. The investigation showed 
that the industry as yet is of practically no commercial 
importance, but that there is no doubt that the field 
eventually will expand, when it is borne in mind that 
there are fifty or more sources of fiber from which rope 
can be manufactured. The Ilocanos manufacture their 
own ropes and in many instances supply whatever rope 
is needed in local or nearby markets. Many native 
shrubs are promising sources of fiber, some commonly 
found in second growth forests and the others growing 
on old fields during the rainy seasons. 


Oe 


Box MANUFACTURE ranks first among the wood using 
industries of Washington. Sitka spruce and western 
yellow pine are the chief woods used, amounting together 
to approximately 90,000,000 board feet annually. The 
largest consumers are the canneries and orchards. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


| BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 


Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


| STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 





The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
° ry 


"TRANSFER BRAND | 
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The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 


NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears ee oe 

100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) Ne dap, paraiiel edges 


WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. _East Chicago, Ind. 


| WISCONSIN 
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“Badger” Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Write us for prices on the following:— 
300 M neinzcwcos Lath 
cnet Maple Flooring cs‘s's2 
We are prepared to quote you at- 


tractive prices on these items— 
for immediate. shipment. 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 








Good 
Value For Keen Buyers— 


400 M ft. 4-4No. 2Com.& Bir. Birch. } 1Car 10-4No. 20. &B. Soft Elm. 
4Cas 44 “ “ 44" 











Soft Elm 2 Cars “ Wis. White Oak. 
3° (5-4 ; 7m 150 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Soft Elm. 
Car 84 %y os 500 M ft. 2x4 & wider A-L No. 3 Hem. 


This stock is all band sawed, good thickness, 
nice and dry, and can be shipped promptly. 


Eau Claire Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


A WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

YELLOW PINE 49NS'EAE [ch 

saTHeRN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. ; 


AS = ‘4 
For BiG STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
nn. Cross Ties 


Ld : Gend your orders to 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The caiaites Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pines 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 








North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















( ) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 














SAW MILL 
\ Comanmeman Va. PITTSBURGH, PA. Jy 








LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 








CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NOTES 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Aug. 21—M. Leigh Alexander, 
president of the Louisiana Conservation Commission, was 
tendered a banquet at the Grunewald by a large party 
of his friends last Tuesday night, his hosts choosing this 
method of celebrating Mr. Alexander’s reappointment. He 
served at the head of the conservation commission through- 
out the four years of Governor Hall’s administration. This 
year the State legislature changed the law, abolishing the 
commission of three members, concentrating the power in 
the hands of a single commissioner and enlarging the duties 
of the department. Very few of the Hall appointees are 
securing reappointment trom Governor Pleasant, but Mr. 
Alexander’s fine service gained him an almost unanimous 
backing and he was reappointed promptly on the expiration 
of his term. Prominent among the banqueters last Tuesday 
night was Henry E. Hardtner, president of the Urania 
Lumber Company, Urania, La., and one of the fathers of the 
conservation movement in Louisiana, 

Frank N. Snell, manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, this week will begin one of his seasonal “‘swings 
around the circle’ to gain touch with business conditions in 
his company’s trade territory. Mr. Snell left yesterday for 
oo and from there will go, it is understood, to the middle 

est. 

It is announced that the Southern Pine Association will 
bring its model farm-building exhibit, which has been on dis- 
play at the Paris show, home from France in time to exhibit 
it at the Southern Farm & Live Stock Show, which will be 
held in New Orleans during the early part of November. 

The W. W. Carro Company, one of the veteran New Orleans 
lumber concerns, has just added a timber and car material 
department, in charge of W. B. Switzer, and an export 
department, in charge of F. A. Frere. Both the new depart- 
ment managers are veterans enjoying a wide acquaintance 
and thoroughly familiar with their respective lines. 

It is reported that the Dock Board has determined to put 
down yellow pine sheet piling, manufactured under the A. A. 
Martinez patent, along the river frontage of the public cotton 
warehouses. Estimates indicate that nearly 2,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine will be required for this work. The Martinez 
sheet piling has been tested out repeatedly in levee construc- 
tion and is claimed to have proved satisfactory in every test. 














IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 

Sureveport, La., Aug. 21—The way in which buying 
has developed in Texas, which is among the largest con- 
sumers of yellow pine, is one of the features of the 
market situation lately. The improvement in retail yards 
in Texas is particularly marked, the volume of business from 
that source being very heavy and with prospects for hun- 
dreds of additional cars to be placed by the opening of the 
fall season. It is understood that one line yard has placed 
600 cars of yard stocks, and this is only one of.a number 
of big orders that have been booked. The grain section 
generally is also proving a good buying teritory, for harvest- 
ing prospects are splendid and farmers are planning improve- 
ments and the dealers are trying to be in position to fill the 
requirements. ¢ 

Demand generally for yellow pine lumber continues en- 
couraging, and many buyers are realizing that they were 
caught napping when the present advance put in its appear- 
ance a few weeks ago. Prices are improving with the in- 
creased demand, though not yet as high as the mills wish to 
see them. However, the gradual increase in business will 
undoubtedly raise prices correspondingly. Many orders have 
been rejected lately because the buyers offered prices lower 
than millmen would accept. 

The car situation continues to be perplexing and trouble- 
some. A number of the mills are suffering through lack of 
equipment. Nearly all of them are getting some cars, but 
few are getting enough to meet their requirements and the 
railroads seem unable to promise to give all the equipment 
needed with promptness, due to the big demand for cars 
for hauling grain and other crops. Some mill operations are 
being temporarily interrupted because of lack of the needed 
equipment, and everybody is urged to take all possible pre- 
cautions. 

Paris, Tex., which last March 21 was swept by a disas- 
trous fire that caused losses running way up into the mil- 
lions, is rapidly rebuilding. More than 500 buildings are in 
course of construction, represented by building permits giv- 
ing estimated cost at $1,363,261. These permits have been 
issued since the great conflagration. 

The lumber industry promises to receive a lot of valuable 
attention at the State fair this year. Products from cut- 
over lands are expected to be on display, and various prod- 
ucts manufactured from lumber, including work of university 
students, paper mills, lumber mills etc. Models of farm 
buildings will be shown with a view of having the demand 
for lumber and its uses increased. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND 


GuLFport, Miss., Aug. 21—Two big steamer loads of 
lumber were exported out of Gulfport last week. The 
steamer Santa Alicia steamed for Cienfeugo with 1,536,000 
feet of lumber, Vinegar Bend Lumber Company being the 
shipper, and the steamer Siskiyou left for Cristobal with 
1,108,000 feet of lumber, J. G. Rainwater Company loading 
this craft. There are now two vessels in port loading and at 
least two known to be due. : : ; 

The Ingram-Day Lumber Company is building another mill 
in this section, one near Wortham with a daily eapacity of 
40,000 feet. This makes three small mills and the big plant 
at Lyman now operated in this county by the Ingram-Day 
Lumber Company. 

The Jordan River Lumber Company, which operates one of 
the biggest mills in southern Mississippi at Kiln, near here, 
is reported to be about to abandon its steam trams and sub- 
stitute electric cars. , 

The L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company is reported to have 
contracted for big improvements in its four mills in this 
section (one at Moss Point, one at Ten-Mile and two at 
Bond). A horizontal band resaw will be installed in each. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 


LAvUREL, Miss., Aug. 21.—So many influences are at 
work that tend to strengthen the yellow pine market 
that operators in general feel safe in predicting an early 
and material advance of prices.. Among the different reasons 
for the optimism of southern manufacturers is that curtail- 
ment still continues, and that many of the leading lumber- 
men have signified their intention to continue curtailment 
until the market demands the stock. The “visible supply” 
summary of stocks on hand August 1, just published by the 
Southern Pine Association, shows a material reduction in the 
total amount of B and better and of No. 1 and No. 2 com- 
mon over that of the preceding month, while No. 3 and 4 
common just about held its own. In nearly all the large 
cities of the country building statistics are smashing all 
previous records. Many of the larger mills in the North, 
that manufacture northern pine and hemlock, which is in 
direct competition with yellow pine, are undergoing forced 
curtailment account of a dearth of labor, caused largely by 
the annual migration of the lumberjacks to the Dakota har- 
vest fields. . Industries of practically all kinds are unusually 
prosperous, all woodworking institutions consuming more 





than the average or normal amount of raw material. 

New lists are still the order of the day. One local firm 
advises that it has over five hundred orders on its books and 
is getting practically list prices for all new business booked, 
and has wired its salesmen to discontinue all concessions. 
Another firm recently booked seventy-five cars in two days. 
Demand for all items is strengthening daily. Four-inch No. 
1 flooring is being sold at $19 and S8-inch and 10-inch No. 2 
boards at $14, while dimension is from 50 cents to $1 up. 
Both wholesalers and retailers seem to be convinced that 
cheaper prices can not be expected in the near future and 
are scrambling to get under cover. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 


; HATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 21.—Lumber manufacturers 
in this section are worrying considerably over the car 
situation, although they are being fairly well supplied 
with cars. The railroads give them no hope for any great 
supply of cars after September 1, having advised the mills 
that they may look for a severe shortage within the next 
three or four weeks. The manufacturers will be incon- 
venienced a great deal after the situation does become serious 
as the market is becoming stronger each week and prices 
on practically all classes of stock are stiffening. Mills in 
this section have plenty of orders and are issuing new iron- 
clad price lists, as their order files are in a condition that 
will enable them to hold firm prices for several weeks. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 22.—Lumber conditions in 
the Birmingham district are continually improving. The 
demand continues strong. Each week brings better pros- 
pects for the business. For the last several weeks lumber 
sales were comparatively slow, but the trend has turned and 
all concerned are in better spirits. General business condi- 
tions are reported good. A large percent of the laboring 
element of the district is employed and the savings accounts 
are reported increasing. 

The city of Tuscaloosa is experiencing a building boom, 
About fifteen handsome residences have been completed in 
Tuscaloosa during the last sixty days and a number of 
smaller buildings. In additior to this, construction repairs 
are being made on numerous buildings in the city. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL 


MonteoMERY, AA. Aug. 22.—Mills report a much 
better demand for low grade yellow pine this week, al- 
though there has been practically no change in either 
the demand or price of the better grade. The price of the 
low grade also increased slightly Jast week. Demand for car 
material remains about normal, it is stated. 

The plant of the G. W. Searcy & Son Lumber Company at 
Greenville will be ready to operate in a short time, according 
to information received this week. The plant, it is stated, 
when completed will be among the most modern of the smaller 
concerns in the State and will have a capacity of 25,000 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 22.—The car shortage is no 
longer a matter of speculation so far as lumbermen in 
the Missouri-Kansas district are concerned. It is a 
patent fact and conditions are getting worse each week. 
Mills off trunk lines find it very difficult to get their ship- 
ments through, and even those that are the most favorably 
located are having to get along with a good many fewer cars 
than they actually need. The dearth of closed cars is espe- 
cially noticeable, for they are now in heavy demand for 
wheat shipping, the unusually high price of wheat just at 
threshing time acting as a strong inducement to farmers to 
sell and realize on their crop while the figures are so high. 














. Wheat is selling on the Kansas farms at around $1.40 a 


bushel. The lumbermen are much engrossed in watching the 
progress of railway strike negotiations in Washington. ‘The 
general feeling is that a strike would mean the immediate 
shutting down of most of the lumber mills. That is being 
considered by some of the more careful buyers also, and they 
are fal to get their orders placed and shipped as soon as 
possible, 

The August business so far has been in very favorable con- 
trast to that of July. Frank R. Watkins, sales manager for 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, says that 
that concern has booked 25 percent more sales since August 1 
than the normal business for that period and the business has 
been taken at satisfactory prices also, he says. Other reports 
are to the same effect so far as southern yellow pine is con- 
cerned. Other woods are being considerably affected by the 
good call for pine and in every department the lumbermen 
are well satisfied with conditions, although it did look for 
a time as if the drouth was going to make business slow 
this fall. Kansas still is suffering from dry weather, as parts 
of it have not yet received rain and the dry spell has lasted 
since the latter part of June. Corn, except where there have 
been showers, is past redemption. As the showers have 
been unusually streaked this year it is a very difficult matter 
to estimate the damage done to the crop by the dry weather. 

were “ 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 22.—Dealers report conditions as, 
very quiet. The hot weather is charged with part of 
the responsibility for the dullness, and it has undoubtedly 
checked the opening of the fall trade. Complaint is made 
that while retail prices are decidedly sluggish the wholesale 
prices are firm and show a rising tendency. 

Copious rains have fallen over a wide extent of territory 
and almost assure a heavy corn crop. Then the ever-increas- 
ing car shortage and above all else the great railway strike 
which threatened for weeks would seem to warn the prudent 
man to stock up to the limit, yet the movements have been 
nothing like what conditions would seem to imply. 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, TEx., Aug. 23.—Steady increase in business 
is being noted in the yellow pine market together with a 
marked advance in prices on some items. Government buy- 
ing has been greatly responsible for the improved condition 
during the last few weeks and it is ——o. to continue for 
some time. During the last week the Governmient bought for 
army purposes 3,500,000 feet of yellow pine at El Paso and 
the previous week about 7,000,000 feet at San Antonio and 





other points. As a result of this buying all No. 2 dimension - 


stock is exceedingly scarce. Prices are generally $7 off with 
indications of an advance in the near future. The Govern- 
ment is also shipping 90,000 railroad ‘ties to points along the 
Mexican border where they are being stacked up. 

There is a slightly growing demand for car material and 
practically all the lines are coming into the market at the 
— time, which is taken to indicate good business condi- 

ons. 

The mills are still curtailing and with continued curtail- 
ment the market is expected to advance materially between 
now and December 1. Texas alone will consume at least one- 
half of the lumber output of the Texas mills during the 
next few months, provided curtailment continues. 
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EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 


Beaumont, Tex., Aug. 21.—The lumber demand is 
improving steadily now and prices show more strength. 
Many of the mills are still curtailing but some of the 
large plants have resumed full runs. Stocks at the mills are 
still badly broken. Shortage of cars is not as serious as it 
has been, but the scarcity makes its appearance spasmodicall 
and invariably comes at a time when cars are most needed. 
Inquiries for yard stocks and railroad material are coming in 
ae \aigaad and the market generally is showing more 
stability. 

Visitors reaching Beaumont from all sections of the coun- 
try report excellent crop conditions and, unless something 
unforeseen happens, buying of lumber this fall should be 
very brisk. ‘The retail lumber business in Beaumont is un- 
usually good for this time of the year and buildings now 
under construction here will, when completed, have cost 
uggregately $350,000. 

Work on Beaumont’s second wharf unit is making rapid 
progress new, the pouring of concrete for the quay wall hav-. 
ing begun several days ago. Almost half of the wharf is 
finished. . As soon as the quay wall is completed construc- 
tion of the lumber sheds and terminal tracks will begin. It 
is hop2d to have the facilities ready for use by the time the 
South Texas State Fair opens in November. 

It was learned in local lumber circles today that Sheffield 
Bridgewater, manager of the Gulf Lumber Company’s huge 
mills at Fullerton, La., had résigned, to take effect September 
1. J. H. Johnson will succeed him. 

The Sabine River Lumber & Logging Company at Oakdale, 
La., is constructing a large hardwood mill which will be in 
operation within about sixty or ninety days. It is under- 
stool that the company has purchased the hardwood timber 
on a large tract adjacent to Oakdale. H. 8S. Taylor is man- 
ager of the company. 


ORANGE, TEX., Aug. 21.—Orders in larger volume, an 
increased inquiry and a marked stiffening in some dressed 
items—this summarizes the experiences of the week from 
the local standpoint. The railroad strike situation is being 
watched with considerable apprehension by local lumbermen. 

The car situation is assuming a very grave aspect and 
local authorities are convinced that the car shortage will 
reach famine proportions, pointing to the fact that the 
ear surplus on August 1 was only 10,000, whereas the normal 
August 1 surplus is 100,000. 

In an interview recently given out, Capt. R. D. Steele, of 
Port Arthur, district agent of the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping, made the statement that Orange has more wooden ships 
in process of construction at present than has any other port 
of the nation, with the single exception of Bath, Me. He 
believes that the building of wooden ships in the South is 
already established as successful. Four boats are under 
construction here. 

When the present extension of the Gulf, Sabine & Red 
River Railroad, work on which is in progress, is completed 
the total length of that road will be 60 miles with its south- 
ern terminus at Niblett’s Bluff, La., 18 miles above Orange, 
at which point the Icgs for the mills of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, at Orange, are dumped into the water 
and floated or towed to the mills. The Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, owner of this railroad, recently has placed 
orders for two new locomotives and 100 new logging cars. 
and it is the expectation of the company that its mills will 
be logged from its immense virgin longleaf yellow pine tim- 
ber holdings in Vernon Parish, Louisiana, beginning in the 
late fall or early winter. The extension of this line has in- 
creased all phases of the traffic, and in order properly to 
handle the increasing business the company recently created 
a traffic department, placing it in charge of J. L. Boyd, 
mention of whose appointment was made in a recent issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Officials of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company state that it is the intention ulti- 
mately to charter this line and make it a common carrier. 
The order for the additional 100 logging cars to be used on 
this road was placed with the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Aug. 19.—Lumbermen are look- 
ing confidently for a season of old time prosperity, based 
upon fundamental conditions which make for such a 
condition. Behind it all lies first a successful harvest, with 
its attendant demand upon retail lumber yards for building 
material. Then, too, there is a healthy demand from the 
railroads, which would be far greater if the carriers Were 
certain of their sledding ahead in the way of legislation. 
The shippers here feel the effect of this new impetus in busi- 
ness and it has made them glad. 

Florida shippers have not as yet profited to the same ex- 
tent as have their neighbors in Georgia and Alabama who 
have favorable freight rates on the railroads. Such shippers 
as can get into the northern markets by rail are reported to 
be doing a fine business. Florida shippers send most of their 
product by water and the shortage of bottoms is still a great 
hindrance to trade. The situation showed some improvement 
during the week and the congestion of lumber at the wharves 
has been perceptibly lightened. : 

The labor situation is still serious. It is estimated that 
more than 5,000 negro laborers have deserted the sawmills 
and turpentine camps for the attractive railroad jobs in the 
North, and this is going to prove a serious obstacle this fall. 














SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Aug. 21.—There is a brighter tone 
to the lumber market now than at any time within the 
last two years. There is a steady and healthy increase 
in the demand, and numerous inquiries are being received 
from sources that have heretofore been dormant. Foreign 
orders are again beginning to be placed. There is quite a 
brisk trade developing with Cuban ports. / 

It is apparent that one or more of the proposed agg 
lines between Savannah and foreign ports eventually will 
materialize. There is no doubt that the Cuban trade will 
continue indefinitely. There is also a good South American 
demand in sight as soon as suitable transportation facilities 
can be provided, ; : 

Naval stores, too, have been brightening considerably in 
recent weeks. igher prices prevail and there are no larg» 
stocks on the market. The recent organization of a great 
holding and marketing company has been a factor in steady- 
ing and promoting the market. 

It is expected that_brisk trading will mark the opening 
of the fall season. Dealers are engaged in making their 
preparations accordingly. 

Purchase has been made by the Port Wentworth Lumber 
Company of the tug America, from Norfolk, Va. The America 
is a small boat and will be utilized in towing logs in the 
Savannah River from above Saxon’s landing to the properties 
of the company at Port Wentworth. Captain Brown will be 
in charge of the America. 

The officers of the Yaryan Rosin & Turpentine Company 
announce that a part of the plant will be in operation begin- 
ning Monday, Aug. 28, and that within a few weeks there- 
after the whole plant will be running at capacity, turning 
out rosin, pine oil, turpentine and other wood products. 


Much interest centers in the process invented by Homer T. 
Yaryan for making gasoline cheapiy. Apparatus for this 
process has been installed at the Brunswick plant and will 
be used in the manutacture of the hundreds of gallons of 
gasoline required by the plant in the extracting processes. + 

A contract has been let by the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Company to a Jacksonville concern for the construc- 
tion of an extension from Sebring, De Soto County, to Immo- 
Iakee, Lee County, a distance of 80 miles. Work will be he- 
gun at once. The terminal of this extension will be about 
twenty miles south of the road’s present southernmost 
terminal, Nort Meyers, and about seventy-five miles west of 
Miami and Fort Lauderdale, on the Atlantic coast, to which 
points the road is expected to build in the near future. The 
new branch runs through the middle of the lower peninsula 
into a section heretofore untouched by development. The 
territory is being drained by the State drainage operations 
and contains some fine timberlands. The railroad will pene- 
trate into one of the last standing places of the Seminole 
Indians, a number of whom have lived around Immolakee. ior 


i A trading post and mission have been established 
ere. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Aug. 21.—Asheville and western 
North Carolina lumbermen have practically recovered 
from the effects of the storm and flood of last month 
and most of them have resumed operation on their former 
scales. Some of the companies have limited accommodations 
as yet, but are fast getting back to normal and are filling 
orders as rapidly as they come in. 

The Azalea Woodworking Company, one of the leading 
manufacturing concerns of this section, is about ready to 
resume operation with a practically new plant. This com- 
pany was not damaged as extensively as first supposed, 
the machinery being almost uninjured. Work was started 
on the new building at once, and the company will be oper- 
atiag full blast before long. 

Thousands of feet of lumber have been recovered from the 
river and this lumber has been divided as per agreement, the 
lumber that could be identified going to its rightful owner, 
and the remainder which could not be identified being divided 
pro rata among the various firms that lost lumber during 
the flood. 

Also the plan that was started for the purpose of helping 
out the lumbermen and other manufacturers who lost by 
the flood and which embraced the selling of stock in a 
$150,000 corporation, the object of which was to invest in 
their stocks and otherwise aid them, hus faded away. ‘The 
lumbermen found that they had plenty of credit at tae banks 
and naturally went to these institutions for a iresh start 
wherever they needed money. 

Lumbermen are joining in the general slogan that ‘‘busi- 
ness is good in Asheville.” 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 
NorFouk, Va., Aug. 19.—While business was not at an 


‘absolute standstill last week, the aggregate sales effected 


were much less than the week previous, when it looked 
as if things had begun to pick up. Most orders booked last 
week were for low grade lumber, particularly the stock sizes 
of culls and edge’ box. So far as the price situation is con- 
cerned in rough pine lumber, there has not yet appeared any 
decided lowering of the level. Large sales are few and far 
between and while numerous large inquiries have been offered 
the mills the operators say they have not secured the business 
because of prices. They are not therefore very optimistic 
over the situation, but their attitude is to endeavor to main- 
tain the present price basis as long as possible. 

So far as the dressed lumber market is concerned, after a 
rather good week of demand another dull period set in and 
sales have been very light. Prices continue to be well main- 
tained all along the line. There is still noticeable a wide 
variation in the prices obtained for roofers, although this 
is not so great as one week previous. 


‘ 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 21.—The Coastwise Shipbuild- 
ing Company, which was organized about three months 
ago, has secured a tract of about six acres on the south 
side of the harbor, almost adjoining the warehouse and dock 
of the Eastern Forwarding Company, consignee of the Ger- 
man merchant submarine Deutschland, and has begun opera- 
tions there in the building of wooden vessels. As a starter 
the company has secured the contract to build six coal 
barges for the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, five of the 
craft being already under way. The company will construct 
pen wooden vessels and stands to use large quantities of 
umber. 

Complaint about a car shortage is being made by the E. E. 
Jackson Lumber Company, manufacturer of pitch pine, with 
mill going up at the present time at Riderwood, Ala. Al- 
though the company is transferring its activities from one 
tract to another and will not actually be making lumber 
for perhaps two months more, its business being greatly re- 
duced for the time being, it is unable to get even the cars 
called for to handle the smaller trade. Similar complaint is 
preferred i! the Jackson Lumber Company, which operates 
a large mill at Lockhart, Ala. This corporation has sent 
out a circular letter advising the trade of its shipping 
troubles and also stating that stocks have become very much 
broken and that it is by no means easy to fill orders with- 
out delay. It is asserted that prices of lumber are certain 
to go up materially before long and the trade is advised to 


place orders now, when they can receive better attention - 


than later. 

George R. Johnson, who has an office in the Knickerbocker 
Building, this city, is said to have been furnishing large 
quantities of spruce to the United States Government of late. 
A big part of this spruce has been wanted at the Brooklyn 
navy yard, the movement to which point has been and is 
being seriously interfered with by the railroad embargo. 





IMPORTANCE OF CONTINUOUS WATERWAY 
EMPHASIZED 


Houston, TEx., Aug. 21.—The importance of a con- 
tinuous waterway from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
as a medium for the transportation of lumber and dis- 
tributing it in the northern and eastern markets was 
pointed out by Governor E. F. Dunne, of Illinois, who 
passed through Houston on his return from an inspec- 
tion of the army camps along the border. Governor 
Dunne ealled attention to the fact that $5,000,000 had 
been appropriated to build the 65-foot canal between 
Lockport and La Salle and that this was the final 
link to a 1,600 mile waterway. ‘‘It is this little link,’’ 
said Governor Dunne, ‘‘ which is preventing that com- 
mercial intimacy which should exist between the North 
and the South. You can ship your lumber north and 
we can ship our wheat and other products south.’’ The 
distinguished visitor likened the project to the Houston 
ship channel which was completed two years ago and 
he made an inspection of the channel before leaving 
here. 





“MICHIGAN 





Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 





Any enous 
Items Biecehi 
Here 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
You 500 M ft. of 5-4 


Need No. 3 


Common 


Maple 


s 750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 















For Quick 


SALE 


200 M Ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
200 M Ft. 5-4 No. 3 Maple 
20 M Ft. 5-4 No. 3 Birch 








Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


HANNESBURG, MICH. 
a JO G, 











Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 


We solicit [your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 


Aesop was a philosopher, but he 

Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 
ss. He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH poner about us. ; 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book ! a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’ in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy-. Price, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE 
LUMBER 


Kiln Dried, 
and Rough. 


Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 





The Branning Manufacturing Co. 

Bed Slats 
d 

Plastering Lath. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


140,000 per day. 
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Shortleaf Yellow Pine, 


\ Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"icimonn ya" 


is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


(=) The Place To Buy ) 


C. Pine 


i Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
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Car and Cago Shipments. 
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John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
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Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 


















The Bandmill and Saw 


[By R. C. Leibe, Disputanta, Va.] 





When the bandmill and carriage track are in correct 
alignment the saw should be carefully inspected to 
see that everything’ is in good shape. Tension in the 


saw is supposed to be of the greatest importance but 
in fifteen years’ experience in filing saws for fast mills 
that cut both hard and softwoods tension is shown to 
be only one of the things that must be looked after 
carefully. There are as many ways of running tension 
as there are filers, but the following method will allow 
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the bandsaw to stand up to the greatest rate of feed 
and at the same time prevent cracks. 

Extreme tension is as bad as low tension and to find 
out how deep to go in the case of 12-inch saws see 
that the saw is perfectly leveled and tension from edge 
with a 45-foot circle gage, making the curve fit snugly 
when the gage is held square with the saw on pressing 
it down. Then roll or stretch the entire saw lightly 
on both edges to release the strain on the extreme 
edges as this treatment will push back the strain line 
an inch and prevents cracking. 

Then run the saw for a few days until either the 
center, quarters or edges develop bright lines or spots 
from ‘‘riding.’’ These spots can be easily detected 
by holding the saw at such an angle as to allow the 
light to shine directly upon the blade. If riding de- 
velops after .putting in tension with a 45-foot circle 
gage go deeper with either a 40- or 36-foot circle gage 
and if bright spots still appear after running use a 
32-circle gage. If bright spots still develop more than 
1 inch from the edges the band wheels need refacing 
or grinding perfectly flat. When the bright lines dis- 
appear from the center and quarters and only show 1 
inch from the edges the correct tension for the mill 
has been secured. 

Badly worn wheels require more tension than flat 
ones. In fact, the center or quarters of a saw should 
never come in contact with the face of the bandwheels, 
for when the saw is fitted by the method recommended 
the saw is air cushioned and sustains the strain only 
on the edges, making it impossible for the saw to 
snake or cut bad lumber. 

The shape of the saw teeth and the swage have a 
great deal to do with the proper running of the saw. 
The sawdust must be expelled when it is cut out of 
the timber and to do this the gullets must be as round 
as possible. Sketch A shows a very successfully shaped 
saw tooth for hardwoods and mixed woods. B is simi- 
lar to A but with only 15¢-inch space, which is espe- 
cially good for all species of pine. C shows a tooth 
ruined by the filer grinding back into the swaged- 
point harder than grinding down on the back of the 
tooth. D is an ideal tooth for the resaw. E will give 
especially good service when the resaw is sawing oak. 
F is a good pine swage point. G shows a type of side 
cutter. H is the best swage point for hardwood. I 
illustrates a method of crowning a saw back that 
should be avoided. J shows the proper manner of 
crowning a band saw.- Avoid extreme crown in the 
saw, as just enough is needed to overcome the slight 
stretch of the cutting edge. For a 12-inch 14 gage 
bandsaw about 1/32-inch for every five feet is. enough 
for most mills. 





MISTLETOE SERIOUSLY INJURES WESTERN FORESTS 


Many who are more or less familiar with mistletoe be- 
cause of the twigs which are used for Christmas decora- 
tions know very little about the life history of this 
curious plant. The use of mistletoe and holly at Christ- 
mas time is a custom borrowed from England, where, 
however, the common mistletoe is of a species somewhat 
different from that used in this country. The chief sup- 
ply of the American market comes from the South and 
from a variety which is parasitic upon the deciduous 
trees, chiefly oak. There are a number of forms differ- 
ing considerably from each other in general appearance. 
The Christmas mistletoe has one-seeded berries as fruit, 
and in some forms of mistletoe which fruit in this way 
the berry is more or less sticky and thus serves to attach 
itself to the host plant. In other species which are 
parasitic upon coniferous trees, however, the seeds are 
carried in capsules, which, when they burst, have the abil- 
ity of projecting the seed to some distance. Such a 
capsule has been found to be able to throw a seed 4 
rods or 66 feet from a point only 8 feet above the level. 
Seeds of the mistletoe which infest the western larch have 
been discovered upon the roof of a cabin one-fourth of a 
mile away from the nearest infected tree. 

A recent bulletin of the Forest Service (Department of 
Agriculture Series No. 360) contains a careful study of 
the damage done to the forests of the Pacific coast by 
mistletoe, and it appears that this damage is very con- 
siderable and not yet so generally realized as its im- 
portance deserves. The principal trees infested by this 
pest are western larch, western yellow pine, lodgepole 
pine and Douglas fir, each having a separate species of 
mistletoe which is. very rarely found upon any other sort 
of trees. These mistletoe plants are, in the external por- 
tions of the plant, stunted and unattractive, but in the 
conifers which they affect they set up a serious deforma- 
tion which materially interferes with the growth of the 
tree and often actually kills it. In some sections nearly 
all of these conifers are infected, although often the 
boundary line of the affected territory is quite sharply 
drawn. 

The seed of these mistletoes does not seem to be able 
to obtain a foothold upon thick bark and, therefore, usu- 
ally starts upon the younger, growing portions of the 
tree. The seed sends out a sprout which appears to 
secrete a fluid with a solvent action, although this is not 
yet certain. The first visible effect upon the tree or limb 
is a thickening and this is usually accompanied by 
a secretion of rosin within the tree, tending to shut 
off the supply of sap to the upper portion. In many 
cases this deformation is serious enough to cause the 


, 


upper portion of the top to reduce its foliage both in 
quantity and size of the individual needles or leaves, and 
the top, perhaps, eventually dies, thus causing what is 
known as spike top. 

In the region of the attack of the parasite the leaf 
twigs become deformed and new twigs put out, thus caus- 
ing what is known as brooming. These curious bundles 
of thick foliage appear to secure most of the sap of the 
tree which belongs farther up and often this portion of 
the tree flourishes for some time, but eventually these old 
brooms die. The effect is very marked in reducing the 
thickness of the annual rings of growth. 

Aside from the damage done by the parasite itself, the 
trees infested with it more easily fall a prey to attacks 
of fungus or of insects. The deformations caused by 
the attack of the parasite also decrease the quantity of 
saw timber in the tree. 

These mistletoes require a considerable amount of light 
for their growth, and are, therefore, most prone to at- 
tack trees in the open or at the-verge of gulleys and in 
other exposed places. 

Methods of control of the particular enemy of our 
forests are not yet thoroughly developed, but this bulle- 
tin gives a number of suggestions in this direction. In 
all logging operations infested trees should be marked for 
the first cutting. In leaving seed trees care should be 
taken that they show no symptoms of being infested 
inasmuch as the mistletoe would at once take a new start 
and grow more rapidly upon them because of being left 
in the open. Experiments have shown also that seeds 
from infested trees have less vitality and are less likely 
to germinate vigorously than those from trees which have 
not been attacked by this parasitic plant. The edges of 
forests, the shores of lakes and other necessarily exposed 
places should, in reforestation operations, be planted with 
species which are not subject to attack, such as firs, 
spruces, arbivitus, cedars, junipers and yews. 

In particular, special care should be taken to guard 
forest nurseries. One instance is pointed out where a 
yellow pine seedling showed a recent infection of mistle- 
toe. As it could not have been infected in the location 
where it was planted, it must have been so attacked in 
the nursery at Boulder, Mont., from which it came. 

Investigation has shown that on dry slopes about 79 
percent of larch was attacked and only 27 percent on 
moist sides. This gives an indication of those places 
where the disease must be most closely watched and most 
actively fought. 

Emphasis is placed upon the point that it would be a 
mistake to cut merchantable infected timber and leave 
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the younger infected timber not yet large enough for the 
saw. Clean cutting would be much more desirable. 

It is understood that the suggestions given thus far are 
merely tentative, as the report does not state that active 
measures have been put in force anywhere for the contro} 
of this pest. 


WILL NOT YIELD TO ASPHALT ROOFING MEN 


Boston Building Commissioner Firm in His Conten- 
tions That Their Product Is Fire Hazard 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 23.—Building Commissioner 
Patrick O’Hearn is still standing pat in his official 
opposition to the effort of the asphalt shingle interests 
to merchandise in this city patent roof covering which 
the commissioner insists is not only too flimsy to last 
very long on New England housetops, but is also actu- 
ally a fire menace. 

Lumbermen who were bitterly protesting only a short 
time ago when wooden shingles were prohibited even 
in the outlying sections of the city, are now inconsid- 
erate enough to grin while watching similar passionate 
indignation on the part of some of those who helped 
with zealous enthusiasm in the recent past to place the 
ban on wood. 

‘*Hoist by their own petard,’’ was the expression 
used today by one scholarly lumber merchant while 
commenting on the building commissioner’s stand and 
expressing his encomiums thereon. 

All kinds of pressure is being brought to bear on 
the commissioner, but he is standing firm on his ulti- 
matum that unless the asphalt shingle people supply 
a patent shingle with substance enough to withstand 
the weather and which is not apt to catch fire from 
sparks that might fall on the roof there will be no 
market for asphalt shingles in Boston even though a 
special bill was put through the last legislature. 

The only hardship, except that to the asphalt shingle 
salesmen who are losing fondly anticipated commis- 
sions, comes for the small builders and home owners: 
who remained passive while the ban was placed on 
wooden shingles in this city and until a few weeks ago 
had been counting upon securing relief by the expected 
epportunity of using asphalt shingles as a substitute. 
Some of them are writing letters to the newspapers, are 
holding indignation meetings or are participating in 
others of the regular pastimes of American citizenship. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From August 17 to August 22 inclusive, eleven vessels 
brought 3,052,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribu- 
tion. The largest individual cargo—493,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer Arizona, from Boyne City, Mich. 
The next largest cargo—395,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Mueller, from Empire, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


August 17—Steamer W. J. Carter, Rapid River, Mich., 260,- 
000 feet; steamer Louis Pahlow, Thompson, Mich., 325,000 
feet ; schooner Delta, Thompson, Mich., 267,000 feet. 

August 18—Steamer Arizona, Boyne City, Mich., 493,000 
—. steamer N. J. Nessen, ‘Traverse City, Mich., 340,000 
feet. : 

August 20—Steamer J/ueller, Empire, Mich., 395,000 feet. 

August 21—Steamer Susie Chipman, Masonville, Mich., 
190,000 feet; steamer 7. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 320,- 
= feet; steamer W. J. Carter, Arthurs Bay, Mich., 202,000 
feet. 

August 22—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, St. Ignace, Mich., 260,- 
000 feet. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Timber holdings said to comprise nearly 100,000,000 feet, 
mostly yellow fir, have been sold by the O’Connell Lum- 
ber Co., of Winlock, Wash., to the Winlock Logging Co., 
that was organized recently and bought a large tract of 
timber from the J. A. Veness Lumber Co. A logging rail- 
road of about seven miles, with its rolling stock and 
logging equipment are said to be included in the trans- 
te The O’Connell company still retains its east side 
1oldings. 

















The Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., of Wausau, Wis., re- 
cently organized, has- bought 73,000 acres of timberland 
irom the Menasha Wooden Ware Co., of Menasha, Wis., 
and the heirs of the late Charles R. Smith of that city. 
The land is located in Langlade, Shawano, Marathon, 
Price, Rusk, Taylor and Sawyer Counties and is among 
the finest timberland in the state. 





The Mississippi Penitentiary Board last week completed 
‘he purchase of 5,000 acres of land in Quitman County, 
Mississippi, to provide an additional convict farm. An 
option was secured on 5,000 additional acres adjoining the 
tract, holding good until the next meeting of the State 
legislature, when the solons may decide whether or not 
the purchase should be made. The vendors were the 
Lamb Fish Lumber Co., of Charleston, and Messrs. Par- 
tee & McPherson. For about 250 acres cleared and under 
‘ultivation, $47.50-an acre was paid and $25 an acre for 
the uncleared remainder. 





_Eads & Henson have bought 2,500 acres of white oak 
‘timber in the northern part of Conway County, near 
Morrillton, Ark., and have employed a mill to move in 
and cut the timber into staves, whic?. will be marketed. 


NEWS FROM THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay Crry-Saqinaw, Micu., Aug. 23.—More than 
7,000,000 feet of lumber was brought into the Saginaw 
Valley within a 24-hour period last week, giving an idea 
of the big business being transacted and in prospect. While 
only a comparatively few years ago this district was ship- 
ing out as much or more lumber than any other similar 
section today it must bring the lumber in to supply the de- 
mand. Four cargoes of lumber arrived in Bay City August 
17. The steamer James P. Donaldson came in from Port 








McNicol, Ont., with 317,913 feet of lumber and 254,000 


lath for the Bradley-Miller Company. ‘The barge Dayton 
arrived from Thessalon, Ont., with 574,577 feet of lumber- 
for the E. B. Foss Estate, and the barge Filmore brought in 
504,809 feet from Port McNicol for Bradley-Miller. The 
steamer Edward Buckley came in from Alpena with 316,000 


feet of hardwood for W. D. Young & Co. The four ships 
carried a total of 1,812,399 feet. The barge A. W. Wright 
brought 700,000 feet for Saginaw concerns, making a grand 
total of more than 2,000,000 feet: 

The actual value of buildings to be erected in Bay City 
for which permits were issued last week is placed at nearly 
$40,000. Besides these new buildings there is a large amount 
of remodeling being carried on. The work of tearing down 
the old buildings on the site of the new business and theater 
block on Washington Street is practically completed. The 
buildings being removed are all old landmarks, but despite 
their age the lumber found in them is in an excellent state 
of preservation. 

John D. Mershon, of the John D. Mershon Lumber Com- 
pany and Pacific Lumber Company, has just returned to his 
home in Saginaw after a month’s business trip to California. 
He reports business to be good with the prospects fine. The 
redwood prices continue firm, he announces. Harry J. 
Strong, manager of the New York office, accompanied Mr. 
Mershon west, and from California*he went to the mills in 
Washington and Oregon and also the inland empire. 

Mitts & Merrill, of Saginaw, have placed on the market a 
machine making wood pulp chips which, it is said, will aid 
in solving the problem of manufacturing paper, as it makes 
use of sawmill waste, edgings, trimmings, slabs etc. which 
have not heretofore been utilized for that purpose, only the 
original bolts of wood being used in the present method. 
Several of the machines have been turned out and have been 
successful in making the wood pulp. Coming at this time 
when the paper scarcity has become serious the invention 
and manufacture of these machines may prove of the utmost 
value to both the lumber and paper trade, 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS TRADE NOTES 


WARREN, ARK., Aug. 22.—The demand for Arkansas 
soft pine continues to improve regardless of the fact 
that prices have been advanced materially on practically 
all items. Common lumber especially will average at least 
$2 a thousand more than thirty days ago, with still further 
advances in sight. 

Some of’ the largest manufacturers in the South are said 
to have been compelied to withdraw all salesmen on account 
of booking too much business. Apparently all the mills are 
entering more orders than they are shipping with the present 


-empty car supply. 


The car situation throughout the South is serious and 
manufacturers are receiving from 50 to 75 percent of their 
requirements in empty cars. Railroad officials hold out no 
promise of relief, but, on the other hand, are warning ship- 
pers conditions will be even worse later on. Everything 
would indicate the most serious car shortage in the history 
of the country. 

Dealers everywhere seem to realize the fact it is important 
that they anticipate their needs and get their lumber on the 
road if they want to have it in time for. use this ‘fall. In 
every sense it is a seller’s market and the mills with facili- 
ties for making prompt shipment can command almost any 
price. 


CHRONICLE OF LIFE AND WORKS OF MR. PAUL BUNYAN 
(Continued from Page 41) 


There naturally was great interest in the proceeding 
and no few efforts to anticipate the objectives of Mr. 
Bunyan. These were futile. 

When the season had advanced somewhat and the sum- 
mer’s drouth had developed Mr. Bunyan orderéd out the 
tie-machine and had it driven round about the lake. The 
principle of this machine was that of the binder, common 
in the grain fields of the country at all seasons of the 
year, but sometimes given shelter under the boughs of 
some adventitious tree. But in the case of the tie ma- 
chine, trees instead of grain were harvested. The ma- 
chine cut down, trimmed and lopped, scored and sur- 
faced each tree, severing the trunk at appropriate inter- 
vals so as to form ties. 


This was an early invention of Mr. Bunyan’s and was 
perhaps not fully thought out. This conclusion seems 
justified insomuch as the finished ties came from the 
machine bound tightly in bundles of one hundred. Since 
no one in the camps but Mr. Bunyan himself was able 
to handle such large bundles, the machine was seldom 
used, the older Bunyan practice being followed. Under 
this practice the technique was as follows: Each tie 
hack would fasten to each foot, with baling wire (a form 
of cravat used upon bundles of forage when transported 
in condensed form) a forty-four pound broad ax of the 
Bunyan pattern. With the broad axes in place upon 
their feet and standing at the base of a suitable tree 
they would then rapidly climb up, scoring as they 
climbed. On reaching the upper portions of the tree 
the tie hacks would slide down, hewing two faces as they 
came; by cleverly timed cross-strokes, cutting off a tie 
every eight feet. (For the swamping out of skid- and 
other local roads, the practice was to fasten one of these 
broad axes to each end of a thirty-eight-foot rope having 
a swivel in the middle. When swung in cir¢les, rapidly, 
about the head, the results were said to have been 
marvelous. ) 


But to return to the matter of the salvage of the peas. 
When the woods became dry, Mr. Bunyan caused the old 
tie-making machine to be driven about the pond. The 
limbs, tops, scoring chips, slabs and other debris were 
placed by the machine in neat windrows. These were 
gathered up, thrown into the pond and set on fire. Before 
long the water of the pond was brought to the boiling 
point, where it was kept for some time. 

At noon each day, as the camp whistle blew, the dam- 
tenders would open the gates, a splash of split-pea soup 
would be emitted, and following the gradients of, the 
flumes and ditches, would progress rapidly to the points 
in the field, where crews. were at work and anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of their dinner. 

A noteworthy item in connection with the engineering 
involved in this operation was this: The grades of flumes 
and ditches had been so calculated that the friction de- 
veloped by the flow of the viscid soup was sufficient to 
maintain its temperature at its original degree. 

[The next instalment of the life and works of Paul 
Bunyan will be published in an early issue. ] 




















N. C. 
Pine 


manufactured from the high- 
grade timber shown herewith 
is guarantee in itself of superior 
quality, but you get additional 


assurance of value when you 
buy from 


Camp 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N, C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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New Orleans, La. 
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MILLS : 


New Orieans,La., | Lacombe, La. 
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FULTON, Clark Co. ALA 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB 'GRAIN 


b FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily 















We also manufacture 


4 Poplar,Gum and Oak 


OT 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
(= Rift Sawn Flooring - 
a Specialty 


Shiai Britton Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


| LAKEWOOD, FLORID A. Telegraph Office:: 


Florala, Ala. 
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Your Trade Is 
Used to the Best 


You are justified in sending us your orders for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


for we manufacture ours from untapped’ timber and have a 
capacity of 250,000 feet a day; with complete dry, kiln and 
planer facilities. 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas 











Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., passed through Chicago this 
week on an extended selling trip through the hardwood 
territory. 

H. A. Knapp, Detroit representative of the C. A. 
Goodyear Lumber Company, of Chicago, is spending a 
few days in the city, in conference at the offices of the 
company, and is looking up old friends in the trade. 

Perley Lowe, president of Perley Lowe & Co., Me- 
Cormick Building, has just returned from his summer 
home at Green Lake, Wis., where he spent a very pleas- 
ant time, avoiding the extreme heat which prevailed 
in Chicago. 

David C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the 
Oregon Lumber Company, which has mills in Baker, 
Dee, Hood River and Inglis, Ore., was in Chicago this 
week, looking over the trade situation and conferring 
with members of the trade. 

N. C. Mather, secretary of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany, Chicago, is making a business trip through the 
southern part of Illinois and Indiana and incidentally is 
investigating the condition of crops and their, probable 
effects upon the fall market. 

Edward Leech, Cincinnati (Ohio) representative of 
the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company, Donner, 
La., is spending a few days in Chicago, looking up 
the trade situation and calling on his many friends 
among the local lumbermen. 


C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester 
Company, Y. M. C. A. Building, Chicago, has been 
spending a few weeks investigating conditions at the 
mills of the company in the North and is expected 
home the early part of next week. 

L. G. Heron, auditor of Perley Lowe & Co., Chicago, 
has just returned from a very pleasant trip to Delavan 
Lake, Wis. He enjoyed the fishing and golfing very 
much and returned to the office browned by the sun, 
looking fit to resume his duties for another year. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association en- 
tertained at luncheon the lumbermen and Government 
representatives who attended the discussion Monday of 
export possibilities after the war. The luncheon was 
served in the Throne Room of the Union League Club. 


Over 8,000 persons have offered a total of 75,000 sug- 
gestive slogans in response to the advertising of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for a 
slogan to be used in the advertising of wood. A com- 
mittee will be appointed to select the winning phrase. 


J. M. Riel, secretary and treasurer of the Keith Lum- 
ber Company, Laflin and Twenty-second Streets, Chi- 
cago, is making plans for an eastern business trip. 
Mr. Riel will investigate the hardwood situation thor- 
oughly and pay special attention to the mahogany mar- 
ket. 

J. ‘L. Jamison, manager of Bradley Lumber Company, 
Warren, Ark., accompanied by his wife spent Monday 
and Tuesday in Chicago, calling upon friends. Mr. 
Jamison was on his way to Buffalo to attend the 
summer meeting of the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers, August 23-25. 


J. D. Ferguson, vice president of the Sabine Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago this week 
on his way to Michigan. He left by steamer for the 
northern country in the expectation of enjoying a 
number of days on the lake. Mr. Ferguson will make 
an extended investigation of the lumber market before 
returning to his home. 


R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is taking a well 
earned vacation trip to Wausau, Wis., and other points 
in the northern part of that State. Mr. Kellogg is ac- 
companied by his family and they are making the trip 
in an automobile, being prepared to enjoy fully the 
natural beauties of Wisconsin. 


M. R. Dial, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Company, 
Twenty-second and Loomis Streets, Chicago, accom- 
panied by his wife, is spending a two-weeks’ vacation 
at Nantucket Island, Mass. Mr. Dial thinks a great 
deal of this resort in summer and says the fresh sea 
breezes are very invigorating after a hard summer’s 
work in Chicago’s lumber district. 


O. R. Menefee, general manager of the L. B. Menefee 
Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore., passed through 
Chicago this week and stopped off long enough to 
look into conditions of the local market and greet 
a number of friends. Mr. Menefee said that his 
company is enjoying an excellent business and is oper- 
ating both the sawmill and shingle mills to full capa- 
city. 

Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), Lumber 


Exchange Building, Chicago, is taking a combination - 


vacation and business trip by automobile through 
Michigan and Indiana. From reports Mr. Boyle is 
having a very good time on his trip and considers the 
fall outlook for business extremely promising. The 
company is now established in its new offices at 1211 
Lumber Exchange Building and is getting nicely 
settled. 


Charles Oliver, of the Oliver & Leasure Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., spent several days in Chi- 
cago, calling on the-trade. He looked extremely brown 
and fit and upon being questioned admitted that he had 
been making an extended motor trip through Iowa and 


Illinois. He reports business good all along and h« 
picked up a good amount of business, even though the 
trip is a sort of vacation for him. 


H. W. Taylor, of H. W. Taylor & Co., McCormick 
Building, Chicago, accompanied by his family, has re- 
turned from a brief but very pleasant vacation spent 
at South Haven, Mich., with the family of his brother- 
in-law, William Templeton, of Perley Lowe & Co. Mr. 
Taylor thinks South Haven one of the greatest summer 
resorts of the country and in support of this says that 
this is the twenty-first year in which he has passed 
part of the summer at the Michigan resort. 


George J. Fullerton, of the Fullerton Lumber Com 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago Monday on 
his way west after spending a few weeks at Charle- 
voix, Mich., with his brother, S. H. Fullerton, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Chicago Lumber & 
Goal Company. The Fullerton Lumber Company oper- 
ates a number of retail yards in the Northwest and 
has enjoyed an excellent trade this year, although 
it has been spotted in some sections, due to local 
crop conditions. 


C. H. Bradley, who is prominently engaged-in the 
timber business at Duluth, Minn., was in Chicago this 
week and was a pleasant caller at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Bradley was en route East, 
where he expects to spend the next ten days looking 
after some important business matters. He reports 
business conditions in Duluth territory very satisfactory 
and believes that the lumber trade will enjoy an un- 
usually good business during the coming fall and winter. 


F. T. Boles, president of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany, Chicago, who is an enthusiast upon the subject of 
outdoor life and takes special pleasure in visiting the 
beauty spots of this country, as it is his contention that 
our natural scenery is not excelled by that of any por- 
tion of the globe, accompanied by his family is mak- 
ing a tour of the Glacier National Park. He is very 
enthusiastic over the beauties of this park, which is 
said to present the wild aspects of nature as does no 
other park in the country. 


Wilbur L, Lafean, secretary and treasurer of the 
Naugle Pole & Tie Company, Chicago, returned this 
week from an automobile trip through Wisconsin. He 
was accompanied by his wife and some friends and all 
reported a most enjoyable time. They practically lived 
in the automobile, going from place to place as the 
idea struck them and being provided with fishing tackle, 
golfing outfits, and all the necessary adjuncts, so that 
they were able to take advantage of all offerings of 
outdoor sport. 


C. M. MeWilliams, a well known attorney of Houston, 
Tex., was in Chicago this week and was a pleasant caller 
at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Mce- 
Williams was formerly engaged in the lumber business 
and at present is legal representative of some of the 
southern concerns, and he says while his attention now 
is directed altogether to legal matters he has not lost his 
interest in the lumber business and enjoys getting around 
among the folks at every opportunity. He reports condi- 
tions generally in the Texas territory more satisfactory 
and looks for even better things to come in the lumber 
trade. 


Among out-of-town lumbermen who were present at 
the Federal meeting this week to consider the export 
markets were Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; 
George S. Burgess, Memphis, Tenn.; L. S. Case, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn., and E. A. 
Selfridge, jr., of Willitts, Cal. Among the association 
secretaries or representatives“were O. T. Swan, Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; ‘Thorpe Babcock, Seattle, Wash.; J. E. 
Rhodes, New Orleans, La.; Frank F. Fish, Chicago; 
W. H. Weller, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. M. Pritchard, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn., and R. S. 
Kellogg, Chicago. 


E. A. Selfridge, jr., of Willitts, Cal., president of the 
Northwestern Redwood Company and president of the 
California Redwood Association, stopped off in Chi- 
cago this week to attend the meeting considering the 
possibility of investigating the export field and to pre- 
sent the views of the redwood association at that meet- 
ing. Mr. Selfridge has been spending several weeks 
in Maine with his family, following the testimony 
which he gave at the reclassification hearing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission held in Chicago in 
July. He also spent some time in Washington, D. C., 
giving information regarding the lumber business to 
members of the Federal Trade Commission. 


A. W. Lammers, sales agent of the Shevlin-Hixon 
Company, of Bend, Ore., with offices 1287 Continental 
& Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, has returned 
from an extended trip through the eastern part of the 
country in the interest of his company. He reports se- 
curing a very satisfactory number of orders and that 
prospects for business this fall are very bright. On his 
trip he visited a number of the important cities and 
noted the general labor shortage that is reducing con- 
sumption of lumber. He said that this condition is 
especially in evidence in Detroit, where it is almost im- 
possible to secure help of any sort. He stated that 
prices of western products in general are increasing 
and that the demand has been so constant this summer 
oot stocks have not accumulated to any extent at the 
mills, 
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REMOVES HEAD SALES OFFICE TO NEW YORK 
CITY 


Under the able direction of E. A. Harrington, sales 
manager of the South Atlantic Lumber Company, of 
Greensboro, N. C., the northern business of the company 
has developed so rapidly in the last ten years that the 
directors decided at a July meeting to establish the main 
sales office in New York City; consequently the trade 
has received the following announcement: ‘‘We wish 
to announce the removal of our main sales office to the 
Longacre Building, corner Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way, New York City. This change is prompted by our 
desire to give our customers the best of service.’’ 





E. A. HARRINGTON, OF NEW YORK ; 
Sales Manager, South Atlantic Lumber Company 


By specializing upon prompt service, good grades and 
perfect manufacture the South Atlantic Lumber Company 
has won a strong place in the shortleaf pine boxing lum- 
ber trade, in which it specializes, although to tell the 
truth the company sells a great amount of structural 
material and railroad ties. In effect the movement of 
the main sales office to New York will really shorten the 
time which it takes to get out an order, as the sales 
office will be in daily touch with the mill office by wire. 

George W. Harvey, who was formerly connected with 
the Camp Manufacturing Company and at one time 
represented the Louisiana Red Cypress Company in the 
New York district, has entered the employ of the South 
Atlantic Lumber Company and will help the company in 
securing more northern business. 





FEDERAL COMMISSIONER COMMENDS LUMBER 
SURVEY 


Federal Trade Commissioner W. H. Parry, in speak- 
ing of the foreign trade conference held in Chicago 
Monday, said that he was especially pleased with the 
attitude of the lumbermen and in his opinion the meet- 
ing was one of the most significant ever held by lum- 
bermen in an attempt to widen the scope of their 
markets. He believes that good is certain to come 
from it and that it will benefit not only the exporters 
themselves but all lumber manufacturers in the coun- 
try, in that it will lessen the very keen competition 
of different woods in certain sections. 

To secure the best results from the study of this 
lumber use survey in Europe Commissioner Parry 
pointed out that the passage of the Webb bill is neces- 
sary and urged that lumbermen take up the matter 
with their legislators directly and urge its expeditious 
passage. In speaking of the work of Doctor E. 
Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Mr. Parry stated that the survey is his pet 
idea and upon it he has spent a great deal of time 
and effort. He feels that Doctor Pratt is deserving of 
special consideration from the lumbermen. 





BUSINESS PROSPEROUS DESPITE ADVERSE 
CONDITIONS 

Despite the warm weather, the war and various other 
things the Sterling Lumber & Supply Company, located 
at West Pullman, IIl., is enjoying an excellent business, 
as is attested to by the pleased expression on the face 
of Manager Louis Dodd, during a recent visit to that 
plant by a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The company has under construction a 40-foot brick 
office addition, part of which will be used as a garage 
for the motor trucks. In speaking of the motor truck 
delivery of lumber Mr. Dodd said: ‘‘We have got to 
have motor trucks to take care of our customers’ needs; 
for instance, the other morning we had an order for 8,000 
feet of lumber to be delivered at one of the downtown 
Chicago stations that afternoon. The order was a nice 
one, the price was right and-although the station is over 
eighteen miles from here, we were able to deliver it 
promptly by using our motor truck.’’ : 

The yard of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Company 
is especially well laid out and shows good planning upon 
the part of the management. In the yard there are 
1,700 feet of side track so arranged that lumber can be 
unloaded directly from the car onto the pile, thus saving 
an extra handling. The sheds are all floored with thick 
timbers, the stock is piled neatly and kept in shape and 
no stock is allowed to accumulate. The company also 
operates an electrically-driven millwork plant in connec- 


tion with its yard and does a great deal of special mill- 
work business. At the present time the company has 
together with a number of other large bills an order 
for the entire millwork for a large church. In the mill- 
work plant everything is neat and clean and shows utiliza- 
tion of all possible material even to the shavings, which 
are baled and are readily sold to manufacturers in Chi- 
cago, according to Mr. Dodds. The company has enjoyed 
an excellent business during the summer, not only at the 
West Pullman yards, but in the other three yards, lo- 
cated in Chicago and the outskirts of the city. Every- 
thing about the company’s operations from the office 
down through the yards speaks of efficiency, knowledge of 
the business, and the desire to please the customer. 





PROPER PILING OF LUMBER INCREASES PROFIT 


Recently a manufacturer of lumber in northern Penn- 
sylvania told of his success in getting a higher price than 
the current market for lumber that has been piled with 
special care. The lumber referred to is maple. Special 
care is taken in the foundations and the cross stocks to 
prevent warping. To insure good circulation through 
the pile a well twelve inches wide is left in the center 
of the pile from the top to the bottom. Wide boards 
are used in putting on the roof and are allowed to pro- 
ject over this well one and one-half inch from either 
side, leaving a 9-inch opening. In effect this creates a 
chimney, causing a forced draft to circulate over the 
drying boards. This company operates in a very windy 
section and to prevent the wind sweeping off the top of 
the pile the cover boards are wired to the pile, the wiring 
also serving to prevent any water from getting into the 
pile. The projection of one and one-half inch from either 
side of the well prevents any rain water from being 
blown in. 

It is interesting to note that the lumber dried in this 
manner is in such good shape that the company is able 
to go out in the open market and obtain 75 cents a thou- 
sand feet more than current quotations. 





HARVARD LUMBER STUDENTS OFFERED MANY 
POSITIONS 


H. C. Baldwin, who received the Sheldon fellowship in 
lumbering at Harvard in 1916 was a visitor at the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. The fellowship 
provides that a member of the graduating class in lum- 
bering who makes the highest grade for the year will 
have his expenses paid for a year’s study of some prac- 
tical phase of the lumber business. Reports covering the 
observations will be made to the university and used in 
connection with teaching the students the practical prob- 
lems of the industry. 

Mr. Baldwin is studying the operation of dry kilns and 
the application of a concise cost system to them. He 
has been on the road for one and one-half months visiting 
plants in Pennsylvania and Michigan and is now on the 
way to Wisconsin. Later in the year he will visit the 
southern part of the country and study conditions in that 
section. 

In speaking of the manner in which lumbermen receive 
the graduates of the Harvard school of lumbering Mr. 
Baldwin said that every member of this year’s class had 
several offers to choose from and that none of them had 
to seek employment. 





NEW SALES MANAGER FOR INDIANAPOLIS 
COMPANY 

On the 15th of this month George B. Young assumed 
the duties of sales manager of the Little Indian Lum- 
ber Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Young has had 
a great deal of experience in marketing lumber and is 
thoroughly familiar with all its branches. For the last 
eight years he has had charge of Indiana sales for the 





GEORGE B. YOUNG, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 
Appointed Sales Manager Little Indian Lumber Company 


Lyon Cypress Company and has made an enviable 
record. 

The Little Indian Lumber Company is to be congrat- 
ulated upon securing the services of Mr. Young as 
sales manager and it is predicted that under his able 
leadership the sales force of the company will be one 
of the most progressive and successful in the country. 


MAKES NEW SALES CONNECTION 


BEND, OrE., Aug. 19.—After having rounded out sev- 
eral years of excellent experience with three of the 
strong pine lumber manufacturing concerns of the In- 
land Empire territory, H. H. Lamping has now gone 
with another one, the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, 
to assist in the sales department at its splendid new plant 
at Bend, Ore. Mr. Lamping, nine or ten years ago, 
went from St. Louis to Somers, Mont., where he- was 
with the Somers Lumber Company, in the sales depart- 
ment for several years, afterward going with the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Company, at Winchester, Ida., in 
charge of the sales end. For the last year or two he 





H. H. LAMPING, OF BEND, ORE. ; 
In Sales Department Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company 


has traveled for the George Palmer Lumber Company, 
of La Grande, Ore. 

Mr. Lamping has had experience that has given him a 
wide acquaintance with the lumber buying trade and a 
thorough knowledge of Inland Empire pine lumber prod- 
ucts. The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company makes a 
splendid quality of what it terms commercially ‘‘De- 
schutes White Pine.’’?’ Harry K. Brooks, who has charge 
of the sales, received his early education in the sales 
department of the company in its Minnesota pine opera- 
tions at Minneapolis, and Scanlon, Minn. Sawing began 
at Bend last April at the rate of from 65,000,000 to 
70,000,000 feet annually and the company now has a 
splendid stock on hand in shipping condition. 





PREPARING EXHIBIT FOR MINNESOTA STATE 
FAIR 


This week the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is assembling exhibits for shipment to 
St. Paul to be displayed at the State Fair in Septem- 
ber. The St. Paul and Minneapolis lumbermen’s asso- 
ciations, the White Pine Bureau of St. Paul and the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation are all making arrangements for large and 
comprehensive displays at the fair. Quarters have 
been secured in what is to be known as the ‘‘ Building 
Material Building.’’ The National association’s dis- 
plays will not be confined to any one wood, but will 
show the advantages of wooden construction in houses, 
barns, repairs etc. that will catch the attention of 
visitors. 

This exhibit will be one of the largest displayed this 
year by the lumber interests in their advertising cam- 
paign to increase the use of wood. 





RARE WALKING STICKS ON EXHIBITION 


Spaulding & Co., jewelers of Chicago, have on dis- 
play a loan exhibit of a few unusual walking sticks 
that are of interest as former possessions of presidents 
of the United States and other prominent men. In 
this display is a stick formerly owned by Thomas 
Jefferson, whose name is engraved upon the head, the 
name Thomas being abbreviated as ‘‘TO.’’, the old 
style of abbreviation. A number of rare foreign woods 
are displayed among these sticks and an especially 
striking example is composed of over 3,000 pieces of 
wood of various kinds. The company believes that the 
highest priced lumber in the world is sold in the shape 
of walking sticks and cites as an example a malacca 
stick without ornaments, quoted at $95. Of possible 
interest as indicating the trend of the fair sex toward 
things masculine, several ladies’ walking sticks are dis- 
played as being the very latest thing in fashion. 





TRYING OUT NEW PILE FOUNDATION 


The Independent Harvester Company at its Plano (Iil.) 
works is trying out a system to secure rigid and at the 
same time moveable pile foundations that should be of 
general interest to lumbermen. The company has made a 
number of heavy slabs of concrete, the proper width of 
the piles. The slabs are laid upon the ground and 
leveled; then upon either side and in the middle are 
placed concrete blocks; upon the top of the blocks tim- 
bers are placed for bunkers, upon which the lumber is 
piled. The concrete blocks are made in different sizes 
so that mechanically the proper pitch can be secured for 
any length of lumber. By this arrangement the company 
is enabled to change the location of the piles at any time 
and with a very few minutes’ work secure an absolutely 
rigid foundation upon which to pile the lumber, 
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Your Identity As a 
Lumber Dealer 


won't suffer one 
iota by trying to 
turn an occas- 
ional profit 
through the sale 
ofa 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


Fact of the matteris the way you'd go about it will 
make you stronger with the farmers than ever before. 
Merely install one in your yard to grind their feed, 
oats, rye, corn, etc., and when they see what a wonder- 
full mill it is a lot of them will buy one outright. In 
the meantime you'll make a lot of friends among your 
best lumber customers. It’s worth trying. 


Ask for Catalog. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.ra. 


















“Invincible” 


Dust Collectors 
Save Power 


These Collectors used on any fan 
permits the fan to work up to its full 
capacjty without any additional con- 
sumption of power. We manufacture 
all types of Blower systems for wood- 
working factories and sawmills. 





Write for particulars today 
The Invincible Blow Pipe Co., 1527.29 Homer St., Chicago 


EO RGIA& 
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WHO FEATURE BIG VALUES 


7 


Poplar 








3,000,000 Feet 


Soft 
Yellow 





Panel, 1s and 2s, Clear Sap; No. 1, 2and 
4 Common, also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 
for mixed cars always on sticks. 


F556" POPLAR casiitiuan 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 











7 
( OUR SPECIALTIES 


Poplar and Cypress 





Macon Hardwood Lumber Co. 


MACON, GA. 
\‘S Place our name on your mailing list. yy 




















Structural Timbers i 
Dimension 
Railroad and 
Car Material 





can be had at our Boston, 
Ga., plant for here we a 
alize in size, quality and de- 
—— pode meen of all kinds 
° 


YELLOW PINE 


At our Thomasville, Ga., mill we feat hi Yell 
Pine yard stock with high class slacken sail atk miatesads 





Try us on your next order. 


“Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc., "toner 4 




















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Piggott—The Myers Lumber Co. ss sell- 
ing out to the Fidelity Lumber & Supply Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

CALIFORNIA. Roseville—Slocum & Osborn have been 
succeeded by the Roseville Lumber Yard, with head- 
quarters with the Diamond Match Co. at Chico. 

ILLINOIS. Palestine—The Palestine Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by a corporation with the same name, 
authorized capital $25,000. 

IOWA. Dalton—M. A. Moore is closing out his lumber 
business. 

KANSAS. Belpre—J. G. English has been succeeded 
by the Kansas Lumber Co., having headquarters at 
Hutchinson. 

Garfield—Marquardt Bros. have bought the holdings of 
the A. H. Hill Lumber Co., which is the yard formerly 
owned by N. O. Waymire. 

Hutchinson—George White & Sons are selling out to 
Cc. A. Sanders. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—Following the dissolution of 
the partnership between John K. Ferguson and Earl 
Palmer in the Ferguson & Palmer Co., Mr. Palmer will 
take over the holdings of the company, including the 
large mill at Houlka. Miss., and the timber holdings in 
that section and will move to Memphis, Tenn., Septem- 
ber 1, to be closer to operations. Mr. Ferguson has taken 
over the band mill operated by the old company at 
Paducah and is preparing to reéquip and modernize it. 
He has bought 8,000 acres of hardwood timber in Stewart 
County, Tennessee, and has organized the Ferguson Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—A. J. Higgins now the 
A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co. 

MICHIGAN. Port Hope—Herman Bros. have been 
succeeded by the Port Hope Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—G. M. Moore has sold his in- 
terest in the J. L. Hart Lumber Co. and has established 
a wholesale lumber business under the name George M. 
Moore Lumber Co. He has bought two yards of the Hart 
company, but the J. L. Hart Lumber Co. will continue 
to operate its other yards here. 

Quitman—The Herron Lumber Co., near here, has sold 
its plant and timber holdings to Cooper & Son, of Quit- 
man. The mill has not been in operation for some time 
but the new owners will place the machinery in operation 
as soon as repairs are completed. 

MISSOURI. Illmo—A. B. & D. B. Perkins have been 
succeeded by E. H. Moore. 

NEBRASKA. Primrose—V. H. Smatlan has been suc- 
ceeded by the T. B. Hord Co. 

Rogers—George A. Hoagland &. Co. have sold their 
yard to the Cherny & Watson Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—W. W. Reilley has withdrawn 
from W. W. Reilley & Bro. 

North Tonawanda—The Pope Saw Mill & Lumber Co. 
is closing out. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Jonesboro—The Makepeace Sash 
& Door Co. will remove to Hamlet. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Velva—The Rogers Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by Anderson & De La. 

OHIO. Youngstown—The Jacobs Lumber Co. has de- 
creased its capital stock from $150,000 to $1,500. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Whitewood—The Sturgis Lumber 
& Grain Co. is selling out to R. A. Hammond. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—George C. Brown & Co. have 
increased their capital stock from $150,000 to $300,000. 
It is understood that this increase in the capital stock 
is made with a view to enlarging its facilities for handling 
the usiness. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Harry P. Edwards, secre- 
tary of the Western Lumber & Millwork Co., and asso- 
ciates, have bought control of the Keystone Lumber Co.. 
whose mill and yards are located at South Thirtieth and 
Sprague streets. The new owners plan to enlarge and 
improve the Keystone plant and extend its operations, 
doing a general business in lumber, shingles, sash, doors 
and allied products. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Waiteville— The Craig County 
Lumber Corporation has been succeeded by the Virginia 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Arpin—The H. F. Roehrig: Co. has sold 
its retail lumber business to the Booth-Campbell Lum- 
ber Co., of Marshfield. 

Kenosha—The Thomas B. Jeffery Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Nash Motors Co. 

Pittsville—D. A. McCoy has sold his retail yard to the 
Booth-Campbell Lumber Co., of Marshfield. 

Racine—The Racine Stool Co. has been succeeded by 
the Racine Piano Bench Co. S. B. Way is president and 
D. E. Callender vice president of the company, which 
has a capital stock of $25,000 and has sufficient contracts 
ahead to keep it working at full capacity for a number 
of months, with business growing at a rapid pace. 

Viroaua—Join E. Nuzum & Sons Co. have bought the 
interests of D. M. Hunter in the Nuzum-Hunter Lumber 
Co., and other yards in the Kickapoo Valley. Ralph 
Nuzum of this city will assume management of the yard 


at Viola. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Spirit River—The lumber business of Pot- 
ter & Nichol has been sold to the Beaver Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Demcpolis—Commercial Hardwood Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; Clarence Kirven, president, 
secretary and treasurer, and H. L. Wood, vice president. 

Montgomery—Williams & Massey Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; J. C. Williams, J. E. Massey and 
J. M. Massey. 

ARKANSAS. Luxora—Luxora Cooperage Co., author- 
ized capital $40,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—George B. Clarke & Co. 
(Inec.). authorized capital $40,000. 

FLORIDA. Manatee—Rushton Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated with an authorized capital stock of $25,000; 
M. G. Rushton, president and treasurer; Milton F. Rush- 
ton, vice president, and F. B. Rushton, secretary. 

Tampa—Tampa Chair & Table Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; George E. Simpson, president; D. Rex Goode, vice 
president, and Adolph N. Goldstein, treasurer. 

GEORGIA. Brunswick—Brunswick Manufacturing Co. 
has been incorporated by O. J. McCoy, Lawrence A. 
Miller and R. B. McCullough. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Oscar Reinhold Cabinet Co., 
which manufactures special cabinet work, has incorpo- 
rated. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Evansville Band Mill Co. has 
incorporated with a capitalization of $50,000; F. M. Cut- 
singer, G. H. Foote and Joseph Waltman are directors. 

















The company will operate the mill formerly owned by 
Young & Cutsinger at the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad and Columbia Street. It will manufacture hard- 
wood lumber. 

IOWA. Remsen—Home Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Alexandria Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., authorized capital $20,000 (to conduct a planing 
mill and retail lumber business); Robert Stack, presi- 
dent; E. W. Brown, vice president, and J. C. Fingerle, 
secretary and treasurer. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—Bay City Box & Crate Co., 
authorized capital $60,000. 

MISSOURI. Ironton—Valley Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $2,500; B. N. Brown, Jacob W. Time 
and O. M. Brown. 

St. Louis—Charles Sueme Furniture Co. has incor- 
porated, which succeeded Charles Sueme. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—E. H. Harrison & Bro. 
(manufacturing wooden mantels etc.) have incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $125,000. 

Trenton—Mercer Lumber Co. (to acquire and deal in 
timber, lumber and building materials and build and 
operate sawmills), authorized capital $5,000; S. C. Cuip, 
c. A. Cella and Frank B. Hazard. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Schnitter-Grenn Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), authorized capital $8,000. B. and M.. Grossfield 
and J. Sanacony. 

Troy—Cutting Block Laver Corporation, peaceeetent 
capital $360,000; L. C. Wells, E. M. and R. Cutting. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Uniontown—LaFayette Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Chattanooga Handle Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; J. E. Waldron, E. E. Bean, 
sr., John R. Evans and others. 

VIRGINIA. Portsmcuth—Steel Table Co. has incor- 
porated. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—John Paul Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. 

Tacoma—Clover Creek Lumber Co. has ineorporated 
with an authorized capital of $25,000; E. Walker Foster, 
A. Beall Foster and L. Bronscn. The Clover Creek com- 
pany has taken over the Jacobsen mill and is cutting 
about 35,000 feet of lumber daily. The new company is 
allied with the Foster Lumber Co. and the Local Lum- 
ber Co., both of Tacoma. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Kenova—Kenova Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co., authorized capital $50,000; W. O. Haughton, 
G. A. McClintock, F. E. Way, M. M. Moore and William 


LeMaster. 
NEW VENTURES. 


CALIFORNIA. Gerber—The Gerber -Lumber Yard re- 
cently began the retail business, having headquarters 
with the Diamond Match Co. at Chico. 

COLORADO. Denver—The L. D. Murrelle Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale business, with branch at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—The Pine Plume Lumber Co. 
will open an office. 

ILLINOIS. Broadwell— The Logan Lumber Co. is 
opening a yard here. 

Chicago—The Mowbray & Robinson Co. has opened a 
warehouse at 418 West Twelfth Place, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—The King Mill & Lumber Co. 
recently began the sawmilling business. 

MAINE. Brunswick—The New Brunswick Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Kosse Shoe & Schleyer 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has entered the wholesale hard- 
wood lumber business here. 

MICHIGAN. Menominee—W. C. Mansfield recently be- 
gan manufacturing millwork. 

iia ital Heights Lumber Co. has entered the 
trade. 

Saginaw—David R. Cuthbertson has entered the whole- 
sale lumber business; no yard. 

MONTANA. Richey—The Home Lumber Co. has en- 
tered business. 

NEBRASKA. Smithfield—The Park Lumber & Coal 
Co. has entered the field. 

NEW JERSEY. Perth Amboy—L. R. Donehue will 
manufacture box shooks etc. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Paulson—The Wells Lumber Co. 
has entered the trade. 

Stampede—H. M. Runninger recently began the retail 
lumber business. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Schmitt Lumber & Supply Co. has 
entered business. 

“TEXAS. Hillsboro—E. F. King has entered the planing 
mill and contracting business. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—The King Lumber Co. 
has entered the retail business, having headquarters at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Shortleaf—Commercial Hardwood Co., 
newly organized, will build a hardwood band sawmill. 
Offices of company at Demopolis, Ala. 

FLORIDA. Glenwood—Bond Lumber Co. will rebuild 
sawmill and dry kiln which burned recently; will erect 
32x136-foot mill construction building, install machinery, 
cost $15,000; daily capacity 40,000 feet yellow pine. 

GEORGIA. Dalton—Duane Chair Co. will rebuild 
burned chair factory; capital $75,000. 

INDIANA. LaFayette — The LaFayette Lumber Co., 
which recently was incorporated here, through George 
Simler, its president, has announced plans for a new 
planing mill. Work will be started on the building in a 
few weeks. The most modern machinery will be installed. 
The company is successor to the LaFayette Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., which has gone out of business. 

LaFayette—The work of construction at the J. O. Per- 
kins Lumber Co. is progressing rapidly. The office and 
hardwood lumber shed have been. completed and the 
switch from the New York Central Railroad tracks in- 
stalled. <A _ building, 24 by 70 feet, to house the sash 
and door department will be erected. Mr. aa expects 
to be ready for business by September 1 














KANSAS. 'Topeka—A new planing mill, to be one .of. 


the largest and best equipped in Kansas, will be opened 
here shortly under the management of A. L. Wiseman, 


until recently manager of the E. Horn Co. The new. 


plant will be financed by a firm to. be known as the 
A. L. Wiseman Co. and will be equipped with strictly 
modern machinery. 

KENTUCKY. Maysville—Mason Lumber Co. will in- 
stall machinery to manufacture furniture; have pur- 
chased equipment. 

Louisville—The Louisville Veneer Mills have acquired 
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additional lands adjoining their plant and will erect dry 
kilns, augmenting those already in use. A large mechan- 
ieal veneer dryer will be installed. 

LOUISIANA. Alexander—Alexander Lumber & Supply 
Co., lately organized, will build planing mill 40x40 feet 
and lumber sheds 52x150 feet. tramway platform along 
front of planing mill, tram 270 feet long to extend into 
property connecting tracks, planing mill and lumber 
shed; electric power equipment to include machinery to 
manufacture laths and shingles; Hudson Construction Co. 
is building contractor. 

MISSISSIPPI. Natchez—R. F. Learned & Son will 
puild sawmill. 


TEXAS. Lufkin—A. P. Ryan Lumber Co. are building 
a mill and have bought 3,000,000 feet of hardwood. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—McBride & Law (general con- 
tractors) will build a plant to manufacture windows, 
doors and frames, furniture etc. and install machinery. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Romney—W. B. Cornwall and others 
will build a railroad from some point in the lower 
Shenandoah Valley to Wardensville. It will be a stand- 
ard gauge road for freight, principally the great stands 
of timber owned by the Cornmall interests in Hampshire 
and Hardy Counties. 

WISCONSIN. Rice Lake—The Western Lumber Co. is 
putting up new buildings along the Soo right-of-way, 
which has been leased. One is a modern, airtight lime 
house, 16x36 feet. 

Ladysmith—The Wood Products Co. is erecting a plant 
on the north side of the city, near the new Fountain- 
Campbell sawmill. About half of the machinery has 
been set up and the lath mill is running. The band saw 
and other machinery is being installed. The chair stock 
machinery will be in operation shortly. Three novelty 
lathes are being installed for the manufacture of pail 
handles etc. The power plant is equipped with a 160 
horsepower compound Corliss engine. A narrow gauge 
railroad is being constructed through the yards. 





CASUALTIES. 


INDIANA. LaPorte—The Folding Furniture Co., manu- 
facturer of wooden specialties, suffered a loss of about 
$6,000 by fire last week. ‘The loss was partly covered by 
insurance. 

MAINE, Milford—The Jordan Lumber Co.’s mill was de- 
stroyed by fire August 16, with two carloads of lumber 
in the yards. The loss is about $40,000, which is mostly 
covered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Shelldrake—The Bartlett Lumber Co. lost 
its sawmill by fire August 19. The company intends to 
replace the mill shortly. 

NEBRASKA. ‘Trumbull—The yard of the Samuelson 
Lumber Co. was visited by fire recently, which caused 
a loss of $12,000; insurance, $10,000. 

NEVADA. Verdi—The office and general merchandise 
stores of the Verdi Lumber Co. and 1,000,000 feet of pine 
lumber in pile in the yard nearest to the office and store 
building burned recently. 

NEW YORK. Amsterdam—August 18 the Amsterdam 
Lumber Co. suffered a fire loss in its yard. The company 
is planning to rebuild. The Mohawk Valley Lumber Co. 
— the H. C. Grieme Co. also suffered losses in the same 

re. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Fire in the lumber yards of C. 
Crane & Co. August 21 destroyed about $5,000 worth of 
hardwoods, mostly oak. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—EHight persons are dead as a 
result of an_explosion of the boilers in the stave mill of 
the Harlan-Morris Manufacturing Co.; twelve were se- 
riously injured and the plant was almost totally wrecked. 
Water too low in the boilers is believed to have caused 
the explosion. Those dead are W. E. Freeman, Marion 
Eaton, Pope Smallwood, J. Pinkston and Simon Persky 
and three negroes. 

_ VIRGINIA. Dendron—The kilns and contents of the 
Surry Lumber Co. were destroyed by fire, causing a 
loss of about $70,000, which is covered by insurance. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—W. Dixon Smith sus- 
tained a loss of twelve carloads of lumber recently that 
floated away in floods. The lumber was piled up at va- 
rious points ready for shipment. % 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Carl Mille: Lumber Co. 
sustained a loss of $18,000 on lumber and $2,000 on its 
shed when fire damaged the branch yard at Booth Street 
and Concordia Avenue, August 17. A blanket policy of 
insurance of $40,000 covers the buildings and contents, 
consisting of 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


_ OSHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 22.—Judge George W. Burnell in 
circuit court August 19 signed an order authorizing the 
receivers of the Paine Lumber Co. to make a second payment 
to the creditors of the company whose claims had previously 
been allowed by the court. The amount of the second pay- 
ment will be 10 percent of the balance outstanding. The 
first payment was 50 percent, made eurly in the vear. Judge 
Burnell made the order upon the petition of the receivers, 
A. L. Osborn, J. A. Kimberly, jr., and the Wisconsin rust 
Co., of Milwaukee. It is stated that these disbursements from 
the assets of the company are principally from proceeds of 
sales of timber and cutover lands, city lots and other real 
and personal property. It is expected that with the con- 
tinued operation of the business on a profitable basis and 
further sales of assets that can be converted into money 


ither payments to creditors will be.made during the current 
year, 

















_ BENNINGTON, Ner., \ug. 22.—The claims against the four 
fire insurance companies in the famous Mangold case have 
just been paid, after the supreme court refused them a rehear- 
‘ng after sustaining the district judge of Douglas County in 
his adjustment of the claim. The fire that ‘Jestroyed the 
yards, office and sheds of Mangold Bros. occurred in Jannary, 
'918. The lumber company was protected by four insurance 
-ompantes, the faces of the policies aggregating $14,000. 
Uispute arose in the interpretation of certain clauses in the 
policies regarding the proportionate shares of the loss the 
respective companies should stand. The adjuster so inter- 
preted the “average” clause in two of the policies ts to 
relieve the two companies carrying the “average clause” of 
the payment of a sum amounting to £1,098. ‘Lhe additional 
amount he tried to shoulder upon the two companies not 
carrying the “average” clause. he Nebraska Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co., one of the companies thus suffering, 
took the matter into court and won, in the district and in the 
supreme court. 

_ GRAYS Harpor, WASH., Aug. 21.—Suit in equity was filed 
in the United States court last week asking that Receiver 
‘reorge L. MePherson be restrained from operating the lant 
and properties of the 8. E. Slade Lumber Co., that recently 
was thrown into receivership on foreclosure proceedings. Tlie 
netitioners in the newest proceedings are the First National 
Bank of San Francisco, which has $231,150 involved; the 
Saginaw Lumber Co., with $90,747, and the Fordney Logging 
©o., with $40,714. . 











SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 19.—The Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co. 
and the Dryad Lumber Co., affiliated concerns, have filed 
schedules ot assets and liabilities. The Stack-Gibbs company 
has liabilities listed at $870,840 and assets of $447,722. The 
Dryad company lists its assets at $111,066 and _ liabilities 
$447,872. Three companies are holding claims and notes for 
large amounts against the bankrupt companies. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 21.—Northwest Lumber Co.; 
petition in bankruptcy. The liabilities are given as $211,658 
and assets $67,714. 


VICKSBURG, MIss., Aug. 21.—Houston Bros. are reported 
to be in the hands of creditors. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 23.—<Acting upon instructions issued 
by Judge Edgar V. Werner in circuit. court at Appleton, 
Franck C. Becker, receiver for the Kaukauna Fiber Com- 
pany, of Kaukauna, has sold the plant to John W. Kieck- 
hefer, president of the Kieckhefer Box Co., of Milwaukee, 
for approximately $104,000. This sum includes the plant, 
pulpwood stock, some cutover timberland, a store building, 
cash on hand and accounts receivable. It is estimated that 
cash on hand and accounts will bring the actual purchase 
price down to $90,000. ‘The sale will provide enough money 
to pay the creditors in full and leave several thousand dol- 
lars to be divided among the stockholders. Another impor- 
tant decision made by the court was the annulling of the 
contracts between the Kaukauna Fiber Company and the 
Union Bag & Paper Company, the Lakeside Paper Company, 
of Menasha and the Thilmany Pulp & Paper. Co., of Kau- 
kauna.. The delivery of between 1,200 and 1,300 tons of 
pulpwood worth over $50,000 was affected by the order. Mr. 
Becker will continue as receiver of the company until all 
bills are paid. 


OBITUARY 


HENRY C. DISSTON.—A member of Henry Disston & 
Sons, saw manufacturers, Henry C. Disston, died August 
19 at his home in Oak Park, near Lansdale, Pa. His 
death followed an illness of several weeks. He was in 
his fiftieth year. Mr. Disston was a grandson of the 
founder of the business, a member of many clubs and a 
great traveler, having encircled the globe three times. 
He is survived by a widow. 

















GEORGE WARNER.—One of the old school lumbermen 
of Philadelphia, Pa., George Warner, dropped dead shortly 
after midnight August 20 in Cape May, N. J., at_the age 
of 64. He is survived by his widow, one son, Seymour 
Y. Warner, also conducting a lumber business in Phila- 
delphia, and a host of friends, who mourn his loss. He 
was actively engaged in the manufacture of lumber for 
years in the Empire Lumber Co., conducted a wholesale 
business of his own and was president of the Yellow Pine 
Co., of Philadelphia. 


E. J. SWISHER.—A traveling salesman for the Keys 
Planing Mill Co., at Graham, Va., E. J. Swisher, died in 
St. Luke’s Hospital at Bluefield, W. Va., this week. He 
was born in Lynchburg and was the son of W. R. Swisher, 
who preceded him to the grave by only six weeks. Dur- 
ing the early days of the Pocahontas fields’ development 
he was located at Welch, W. Va., with the R. E. Wood 
Lumber Co. He was a Mason, a Shriner and a member 
of the United Commercial Travelers. He is survived by 
his mother, widow and three children. 





EDMUND J. KENNEY.—A member of the Stebbins- 
Anderson Coal & Lumber Co., of Towson, near Baltimore, 
Md., Edmund J Kenney, 65 years old, dropped dead of 
heart trouble August 21 at the office of the company. 
Mr. Kenney was for a number of years president of the 
Wilson & Kenney Co., coal and lumber dealer, prior to 
becoming connected with the Stebbins-Anderson com- 
pany. He was widely known in the trade. His widow 
and one son survive. 





CHARLES F. EDWARDS—The death of Charles F. 
Edwards occurred at Rockland, Ont., August 16, after a 
lengthy illness. He was the son of the late William 
Edwards, founder of the W. C.° Edwards Lumber Co. 
and a very prominent figure in the Ottawa and Gatineau 
Valley lumber industry. Mr. Edwards. who was 71 years 
old, was a brother of Senator W. C. Edwards, the pres- 
ent president of the lumber company bearing his name. 
Mr. Edwards himself was interested in the Rockland 
branch of the firm. The funeral was held at the family 
residence, “The Old Homestead,” at Clarence, Ont., and 
was attended by a number of prominent Ottawans. 





NEWTON H. CASWELL—For about twenty-five years 
well known throughout Maine as junior member of the 
firm of Adams & Caswell, proprietors of a woodworking 
factory at Skowhegan, Newton H. Caswell died recently 
in that city of Bright’s disease. Mr. Caswell was born 
in Mercer, Me., 60 years ago. The greater part of his 
life was spent in Skowhegan. where he entered business 
with M. S. Adams. His wife died about six years ago 
and Mr. Caswell retired from business about that time, 
following the loss of his mill by fire. He leaves one 
daughter, Miss Annie Caswell. He was a member of 
the I. O. O. F. of Skowhegan. 


HENRY A. SALZER.—A well known lumberman, Hen- 
ry A. Salzer, of La Crosse, Wis., who formerly was con- 
nected with the H. A. Salzer Lumber Co., but recently 
with the John A. Salzer Seed Co., was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident this week at Dresbach Hill, Minn. 


FRANCIS MARION HOLLOWELL.—A pioneer lumber- 
man, Francis Marion Hollowell, died at his home in 
West Harrison, Ind., August 12, at the age of 76. Mr. 
Hollowell was born on a farm near Drewersburg, Ind.. 
and went to Harrison when 18 years old, where he had 
been prominently identified with the interests of that 
place ever since. He first engaged in the milling business 
in the old mill which stood at the south end of the 
town and was destroyed by fire some years ago. In 
1875 he entered the lumber business and by close appli- 
cation and good business judgment was successful in 
building up a large and ever growing business. He con- 
tinued in the active management of his business until a 
few years ago, when he was forced to give up his activi- 
ties and retire to enjoy the comforts which his earlier 
labors had provided. He joined Harrison Lodge No. 140, 
I. O. O. F., July 19, 1869, and was an active member, 
taking a lively interest in its welfare and in return was 
honored by the membership in being elected to the high- 
est office and at his death was a Past Noble Grand. He 
leaves a widow, two sons and four daughters. 


~ 


A RECENT issue of.the National Builder had an inter- 
esting article.on the use of wooden shingles for siding in 
which the writer makes the point that shingles are more 
economical for barns and other farm buildings than the 
more expensive forms of patent barn siding. Cheap 
sheathing with shingles applied over it costs less, accord- 
ing to this writer, and may be more easily applied, as 
shingles require only a single workman to handle them. 
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Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 








Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 











Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
ést School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


| American Lumberman p2i°"3., Chicago 














LEGISLATORS HAVE A LUXURIOUS “SNAP” 


Uncle Sam Provides Them With Cedar Chests and 
Shaves—Furniture’s Purpose Diverted 





WASHINGTON, Aug. 23.—How many lumbermen know 
that the U nited States Government ‘buys about 25,000 
feet of the very best grade cedar on the market just 
before each session of Congress? 

This choice cedar lumber is purchased for the manu- 
facture of nice, shiny cedar chests—several hundred of 
them—which are. presented with Uncle Sam’s compli- 
ments to all the members of Congress and to the digni- 
fied senators. ‘The expensive, mothproof, pleasantly 
scented, perfectly finished wooden chests are among 
the regular perquisites of congressmen and _ senators. 

These cedar chests are manufactured by Government 
workmen in the Government woodworking shops here 
where furniture is made and repaired for the multitudi- 
nous Governmental departments and similar work in 
wood from cabinet-making to boxing and crating Gov- 
ernment documents ete. is done. 

Officially, these cedar chests are presented to the 
members of Congress and the national Senate by Uncle 
Sam so that the statesmen may have something con- 
venient and enduring in which to store Government 
documents, reports, records ete., during the ensuing 
session. The senators have the pest of the congress- 
men, however, because each senator gets two cedar 
chests while the congressmen are given only one each. 
It is alleged on fairly good authority that on one 
occasion a senator really did store public documents 
in one of his chests, but the rumor is unconfirmed. The 
handsome cedar chests, which cost about $8 each includ- 
ing the carload of choice lumber and the skilled work 
of the Government craftsmen, are greatly prized by 
congressmen’s wives and daughters as safe, convenient 
places in which to store clothes. Made as they are 
in the woodrooms of Uncle Sam and most carefully con- 
structed they have a beautiful appearance and do 
not look out of place in milady’s chamber or boudoir. 





This market for high grade cedar lumber will un- 
doubtedly continue to exist in perpetuity, since the free 
congressional cedar chests have become just as much 0: 
a Government institution as the free shaves insiste:| 
upon by the members of the national Senate, which: 
maintains a regular luxurious barber shop in one of it 
anterooms where are kept pretty busy during session: 
of Congress three barbers who are listed on the Gov- 
ernment payrolls as ‘‘skilled laborers’’ and are paii 
regular salaries of $1,000 a year out of Uncle Sam’: 
ample exchequer. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trad¢ 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of 
fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent og trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 
ef patent and name of inventor should be stated when 
ordering: 

1,194,652. 
Lockport, N 

1,194,872. Apparatus for barking wood. Peter A. Paulson, 
Appleton, Wis., assignor of one-half to Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany. 

1,194,936. 


cata drying apparatus. Louis G. Merritt, 


Saw gage. Thomas Bemis, Indianapolis, Ind. 





PATENTS DEVICE TO UNLOAD CARS 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Aug. 22.—Chris J. Deltgen, of Ap- 
pleton, Wis., has procured a patent on a machine to 
facilitate the unloading of logs from cars and which 
is being generally recognized as a boon to the lumber 
industry. The machine is an attachment for the side 
of a flatear which, by means of operating a ratchet 
wheel at the end of a car, releases the stakes at the 
side of the car, permitting the logs to roll off. The 
most practical purpose of the contrivance is the almost 
total elimination of danger to life and limb of the men 
engaged in unloading the logs. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
August 19 aggregated 69,804,000 feet against 54,158,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total ‘receipts 
from January 1 to August 19, 1916, amounted to 1,854,- 
948,000 feet, an increase of 521 322 000 feet, compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended August 19 were 26,510,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 6,139,000 feet compared with the corresponding 
week in 1915. Total shipments from January 1 to 
August 19, 1916, were 908,108,000 feet, 307,661,000 feet 
more than was shipped from Chicago during the same 
period of 1915. Shingles receipts for the week show an 
increase of 1,373,000 as compared with the corresponding 
week in 1915, while total receipts from January 1 to 
August 19, 1916, were 97,010,000 more than during the 
corresponding period of last year. Shipments of shingles 
for the week decreased 74,000 as compared with the same 
week last year, while total shipments from January 1 
to August 19, 1916, were 20,700,000 more than in the 
corresponding period of 1915. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECPIPTS—-WEEK ENDED AUGUST 19 














Lumber Shingles 
Sh eS Rape ee each apa yi ra 69,804,000 13,377,000 
TY a pias are re papiaee eee, ee 54,158,000 12,004,000 
TDOPBRSE oie ins eee ses wd as 15,646,000 1,373,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 19 

Lumber Shingles 
SN a os a sock em eek eee 1,854,948,000 403,410,000 
le be sn snot eke Ree oO aE 1,333,626,000 306,400,000 
IMME. Jossip ssics Pesta S 521,322,000 97,010,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 19 

Lumber Shingles 
IBIS 6 chee nce aleaph tose 26,510,000 6,787,000 
SEES vie nthe cag sw cteetnieie ee hehe 20,371,000 6,861,000 
EGCPHRED ooo s ces ews bse CS8000  * Jase uexsss 
DOME Ooi aon teen eee chee a seo 4,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 19 

Lumber ngles 
NOES so otk eh ca eee eee 988,108,000 249,509,000 
WU Oe is cco ye ele eee ee ee 690,447,000 228,809,000 
IOREO: (0c San oka ieee 307,661,000 20,700,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER 

For the week ended August 19, 1916......... 3,291,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
~ berm week ended August 23 were: 








No. Value 
U nee “$1, LL ee ered dary eee Tae 11 3 6,700 
$ 1,000 and under $ foe 65 177,500 
5,000 and under 30 195,1 
10,000 and under 23 323,750 
25,000 and under 7 234,00 
50,000 and under 0,000 5 320,000 
The Lott Hotel Co., 10- story ane - 1 300,000 
Board of Education, 3-story addition. 1 125,000 
WIE Ass wknd < soba 6s SN Gs bes 6 143 $1, a 050 
Average valuation for week....)........ waels 24 
Totals previous week.........-.+eeeees 132 918. 150 
Average valuation previous week....... cnke 940 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 176 2,156,7 
Totals January 1 to August 23, 1916.... 5,914 75,601,750 
Totals corresponding period 1915.....).. 4,697 54,165,907 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 5,926 59,229,145 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 6,850 59,932, "955 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 5,761 58,319,610 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 6,089 80,756,685 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 7,185 56,044,235 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 6,471 60,438,445 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 6,015 38,889,845 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 6,676 45,343,745 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Although the volume of trade is fairly light 
prices remain steady, with a good demand from yard 
and factory trade. The mills are experiencing difficulty 
in securing sufficient labor to fill orders promptly, and 
the same is true of receiving yards. This factor and 
car shortage are really the reason for the small volume 
of business. The spruce situation is identical with that 
of northern pine. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Country trade is not developing 
yet to any extent and sales managers say the fall de- 
mand will develop largely according to the way crops 
materialize. If good weather holds, a good corn crop 
now seems assured in this section, and that will make 
up largely for losses in wheat, which is now being gen- 
erally cut and unquestionably is a short crop. Factory 
trade has held up well, however, and city business con- 
tinues to show up ahead of normal years, the building 
movement being 2a record-breaker. Some large buyers 
have been laying in stock in fear of a railroad tie-up. 
Low-grade boards are still a feature and with No. 5 stock 
almost eliminated, No. 4 boards are being drawn on more 
heavily. 


New York.—Trade is quiet and while the factory de- 
mand continues fairly satisfactory yards are purchasing 
slowly. Very little business is done in high-grade stock, 
except at good prices, and while business in lower grades 
shows up better than it did a month ago there is more 
irregularity in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is on a fair scale for this sea- 
son, though not much briskness is prevailing, as buyers 
are mostly waiting till next month before adding to their 
stocks. The lower grades are moving better than the 
others and intermediate grades are inclined to drag. 
Upper grades also are disposed to be quiet, but the in- 
dustrial situation shows much strength, and business is 
expected to show improvement within the next few 
weeks. Prices are holding steady and stocks are of fair 
size in local yards. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is hitting a nice, 
easy gait, demand for August being reported normal. 
While dealers would like to see a little: more life to trade, 
they are encouraged by the prospects of an increasing 
demand with the arrival of fall, increased inquiries giving 
evidence of a stronger demand with the advance of the 
season. The point has been reached where dealers have 
given up hope of getting forward the usual amount of 
stock this season. They say that a big decrease in pro- 
duction has resulted through a scarcity of men to get 
out the lumber, particularly in Canada, and wholesalers 
assert that higher prices are certain to result, if demand 
shows the strength expected. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—White pine has strengthened during 
the last week and while no change is reported in any 
values, consumption is larger and especially along the 
low-grade lines. There is also said to be a more definite 
inquiry for the upper grades of white pine. Pattern stock 
is exceptionally brisk at this time. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York.—While prospects indicate a more confident 
feeling present prices show that there is plenty stock 
available for immediate demand, but while willing to 
meet the market conditions manufacturers are holding 
out for higher prices. Two x 9 and 5/4x9 are scarce and 
bringing high prices but elsewhere the list is just steady 
with enough orders under way to keep the market moving 
nicely. 
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Boston, Mass.—There has been more snap this week 
to the inquiry for eastern spruce frames. Quotations 
look stiffer as the business improves, and the market 
this week is very firm at $26 base. Quotations on ran- 
dom dimension also are firmer this week and orders 
are not hard to find. The full range of prices follows: 
2x3, $21; 2x4, $21.50 to $22; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $21; 2x8, 
$24 to $25; 2x10, $26 to $26.50; 2x12, $27 to $27.50. The 
tone of the board market looks a little better this week. 
There is a more general effort to get $21 for random 
covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up 
long. Matched spruce boards are getting more attention 
and $24 is bed rock for fair quality of stock lengths. 


Baltimore, Md.—The foreign movement in spruce ap- 
parently keeps up in undiminished volume. The prices 
realized are very satisfactory, the requirements being 
of the highest, but at times it is difficult to get stocks 
of the required desired quality. The local needs in the 
way of spruce are limited. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good spruce is in better demand than 
for several weeks. The price is maintained steadily, and 
producers and the selling end of the market seems to be 
in perfect accord. The demand is modest but shipments 
from the West Virginia fields to the seaboard continue 
to be quite large. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The extreme heat of the last week has de- 
layed the expected revival in white cedar products. Poles 
are selling better, however, and the market is steady. 
It is expected that the sales of poles will be greater this 
fall than usual, because many consumers have delayed 
making repairs for several years and the time has come 
when old poles must be replaced by new ones. Prices 
on posts remain the same, although inquiries have in- 
creased during the week. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Business is lethargic. Farmers are 
harvesting and there is no post business. Both post 
and pole business is held back by the uncertainty as to 
crop and transportation conditions, and the high cost 
of copper wire still is hampering telephone construction. 
Railroads are not in the tie market at this time for ob- 
vious reasons. All white cedar stocks are limited and 
when business begins to develop prices will be found to 
be firm. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—The volume of hardwood business has not in- 
creased during the week, although special stocks have 
been moving with considerable freedom, and the inability 
to secure sufficient labor to unload cars promptly is les- 
sening the volume of hardwoods coming into this mar- 
ket. Wholesalers have enough stock to take care of the 
present demand, and term the situation as fair when all 
factors are considered. The hot weather has also had an 
effect of curtailing the use of hardwoods, as work on 
many buildings has been considerably retarded; in fact, 
in many places the men have refused to work during hot 
weather. Southern hardwoods are not moving with so 
much freedom as those from the North, although gum 
and poplar continue to be in good demand. Oak is not 
in so good demand as usual at this season of the year 
and is the only hardwood upon which reports of fluctua- 
tion in prices are current. Northern elm is in great de- 
mand by manufacturers of automobiles and is being 
snapped up as soon as Offered. Prices are firm and, 
with the exception of oak, do not show any weakness. 
An extremely good fall trade is expected. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report the supply of 
northern hardwoods now in stock to be decidedly limited, 
and prices are very firm on all lines 6f stock. Birch is a 
favorite, and low-grade boards of all kinds are scarce 
and strong in price. Thick birch and maple for factory 
use are reported as rather hard to get. Oak, nearly all 
of it coming from the South, has been selling well, though 
the wholesale trade has been going through somewhat 
of an off season, and is looking for improvement soon. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The hardwood market is steady and 
prices are being well maintained throughout the list. 
The mills are not so anxious for orders as they were 
and the retailers and factories show more disposition to 
lay in supplies. There is a very good demand for hard- 
woods for construction work as builders are anxious to 
get their work well started before the cold weather sets 
in. The factories are taking a fair volume of high-grade 
hardwoods and the price on those items is satisfactory. 
The mills still are being hampered by heavy rains and 
floods in much of the hardwood territory and the effect 
of this enforced curtailment is plainly felt in the stocks. 
The call for gum has been good the last few weeks and 
prices are stronger. Also there is a little more activity 
in flooring, a commodity of which there is a general 
shortage still. Many mills are sold ahead on flooring and 
there is less anxiety to book orders. 


St. Louis,.Mo.—The hardwood trade continues in a sat- 
isfactory condition. Demand is all that could be expected 
at this time of year. One of the principal demands is 
for sap gum, which, seasoned, is not so easy to procure. 
The difficulty of getting seasoned maple, both hard and 
soft still continues, and there is a growing difficulty in 
getting any grade of dry stock. The demand for sea- 
soned oak has been rather strong for the last two weeks. 
The car shortage is interfering with the hardwood trade 
to some extent. 





_ Memphis, Tenn.—The market continues steady. There 
is some complaint about the rather limited demand for 
plain and quartered oak in the higher grades but the 
lower are even slower than firsts and seconds. Holders 
of oak, however, believe that a better demand will be 
Seen shortly and they are not disposéd to sacrifice any 
of their stock at present. All agree that gum is the 
ene bright spot in the hardwood situation. Demand 
for all grades is excellent and all offerings are readily 
absorbed at full quotations. Production of gum is going 
forward on a somewhat increased scale, but dry stock 
1S rather scarce in most grades and this is one of the 
factors producing such strength. A good call is also re- 
ported for ash and cypress while hickory continues to 
move in good volume at top prices. Cottonwood is also 
a good seller and business all around is well above the 
average for this time of year. 





Louisville, Ky.—Hardwood conditions continue favor- 
able, as demand from consumers indicate that good pros- 


pects are being realized. The furniture trade is almost 
feverish in its buying activities, this applying to veneers 
and built-up stock even more than to lumber. This 
business is said to be in the best condition of years. 
With the building trade opening up, and the automobile 
factories taking care of a large output, there has been 
some disposition on the part of lumber manufacturers 
to increase output by overtime operations, but labor con- 
ditions have made it difficult to do this. The demand 
is pretty well distributed over the entire hardwood stock 
list. Prices are firm, and the chances are that some 
increases will be made effective in the near future. The 
month will close as one of the biggest midsummer pe- 
riods on record in Louisville. 


New York.—Trade is not decidedly active but the run 
of prices indicates that manufacturers feel sure of their 
position and are unwilling to sacrifice their stock for 
what they consider to be low prices. The immediate city 
districts are dull but salesmen returning from the sur- 
rounding sections find more activity than a month ago 
with some snap in several woods, such as oak, maple and 
birch. Consumers are carrying low supplies and while 
good buyers during the spring those purchases have 
been about used up and there is every indication of a 
renewal of much activity during October. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Less activity is shown in the hardwood 
trade than a few weeks ago; as is considered natural 
by wholesalers, who report that many of their cus- 
tomers are on vacations. Furniture factories are not 
doing much this month, so this causes a falling off in 
the demand for most of the leading woods. Mahogany 
and walnut maintain much firmness, however, owing to 
a searcity of dry stocks at the mills. Oak, maple and 
ash are the leading woods in the demand. 


Boston, Mass.—The spell of quiet business and sagging 
prices experienced here in some other branches of the 
lumber market did not affect the hardwood market to 
any extent, hence with less distance to travel on the 
road to recovery there is not such an emphatic appear- 
ance of improvement to be found in this department. 
Quotations, however, are very firm. Hardwoods are ex- 
periencing a very direct influence exercised by the ef- 
fects of the general business prosperity, and with the 
exception of quartered oak, all hardwoods are enjoying 
a really good demand from other classes of New England 
consumers. Current ‘quotations on firsts and seconds, 
inch, follow: basswood, $44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to $53; 
maple, $41 to $48; plain oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, 
$89 to $91; red birch, $57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to $49; 
white ash, $56 to $60. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is a fair demand, for oak No. 1 
common and better, but the lower grades are quiet. Bill 
stuff and tie demands are heavier than supply, at fairly 
good prices. Only a limited amount of stock goes on 
sticks. Prices remain unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md.—The feeling among the hardwood men 
is distinctly better and a degree of hopefulness prevails. 
The change for the better is rather in the tone of the 
market than in tangible results, but expectations are 
that the movement before long will attain a broader 
scope, with a tightening up in values, although prices 
have kept up fairly well. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hardwoods continue compara- 
tively quiet, but there is more optimism apparent in 
some places than was noticed a month ago. The white 
oak distribution is on the increase, and this is an essen- 
tial matter with the Cincinnati lumber market. Floor- 
ing manufacturers are actively in the market for oak, 
maple and other woods; the manufacturers of furniture 
have been more in the market and there is more seen 
of the buyers for the vehicle interests, especially the 
builders of auto trucks, who are reported to have an 
unusual amount of new business on their books. Maple 
is said to be scarce and recent sales have been at $36 
for 4/4 FAS and .$26 for 4/4 No. 1 common, wholesale. 
A little more cherry has moved recently in this market, 
both 5/4 and 6/4 FAS selling in wholesale lots at $95, 
and No. 1 common at $55. Gum has been in fair request, 
the better grades going to the furniture manufacturers 
and the'lower grades to the box and crating factories. 
Some tupelo came into this market at $17.50 for 4/4 No. 
2 common, direct to consumers. Yard stocks are not 
heavy but are sufficient for the present demand. How- 
ever, there have been more inquiries and indications are 
for a livelier business when the excessive heat subsides. 
All the grades of building woods are being distributed 
in volume, as there has been no material let-up in the 
operations of contracting builders. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The hardwood trade developed more 
strength last week. Demand by retailers and factories 
is better. Prices are firm. Quartered oak is firm and 
prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, $82; 
No. 1 common, $55. Plain oak is also in good demand 
and prices are: Firsts and seconds, white, $57; red, 
$59; No. 1 common, both white and red, $36; No. 2 com- 
mon, white, $26; red, $25; No. 3 common, $16 for both 
varieties. Chestnut continues firm and the volume of 
business is considerable. Basswood is moving well. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—-The dealers and mills find business 
dull or brisk, according to local conditions largely. The 
real truth seems-to be that there is a waking up of de- 
mand that is not yet general in character and the spotty 
showing is the forerunner of a broader movement in oak, 
chestnut and poplar within the next few weeks. Low- 
grade stocks are very active in the shipping end, con- 
sumers taking their full allotment and are disposed to 
take on additional stock obligations at the old prices but 
matters are still too uncertain to warrant such sales 
contracts at this time. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—The demand for hemlock has increased along 
with the demand for southern yellow pine. Another fea- 
ture that helps in strengthening the hemlock market is 
that labor is. becoming continuously scarcer at the mills, 
and with the possibility of a serious car shortage loom- 
ing the country yards are beginning to stock up. With 
the coming of ccoler weather the volume of hemlock 
shipped to this market will no doubt be greatly increased, 
as stocks are low. The demand is strongest for box 
boards, as manufacture of boxes is still going forward 
in great volume. The tone throughout the market is 
much better and prices have risen from $1 to $2, depend- 
ing upon the items. 
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Huddleston Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 


Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber A iati National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


——Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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‘oak TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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HARDWOODS 





Wrile wo for Price on 
1”, 114” and 14” 


Mahogany 


250,000 ft. 34” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
200,000 ft. 1” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
300,000 ft. 134” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
100,000 ft. 2:4” No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
50,000 ft. 3’ No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 
30,000 ft 4’ No. 1 Common and Better Birch. 


Thos. Fathauer Co. 


1428 Cherry Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 




















D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. 


ALCOLU, S. C. 


North Carolina Pine 


CYPRESS, GUM AND OAK 
Specialty—Alderman’s Rock Gum Flooring 








ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - ° CHICAGO 











NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 
BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers: of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU “The Quality Handles.’’ 








CINCINNATI 


N00 00 A 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—Alll of our own manu- 
facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 
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MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated) 
MANUFACTURERS 
General Offices: | Quicksand, Ky. 
MILLS:< West Irvine, Ky. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. \Viner, Ky. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 


Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring : 





Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








New York.—The yard demand lags but is very little 
below the usual for August. Manufacturers are well 
supplied with assortments for immediate shipment and 
prices hold steady because wholesalers have noted indi- 
eations on the part of retailers to order only as their 
wants require and this has kept the market in a healthy 
condition. With building prospects yards should be mak- 
ing more substantial purchases within a few weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Hemlock holds steady and trade is fair, 
while the amount of building going on seems to be on 
the increase. Prices are better than a few weeks ago, 
having been stimulated by the stiffening in some other 
building woods. Retailers are not making any large 
purchases, but as they have been allowing their stocks 
to run down it is expected that within a short time the 
volume of business will increase considerably. 


Boston, Mass.—The hemlock market shows more 
strength than since the autumn of 1915. It is doubtful 
if any manufacturer could be found today who would 
consider the old price of $21 for clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 
14- and 16-feet. The regular price today for dry hem- 
lock boards of the above description in carload lots is 
$22. It is reported that sales have been made within a 
few days at $23 where the buyer was particular and 
wanted a few thousand in with a spruce frame from the 
same mill. The recent strengthening of the southern 
pine and North Carolina pine boards has been a great 
thing for the eastern hemlock men. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is fairly active for 
the time of year and a steady trade is reported. Build- 
ing is on a greater basis and a better volume of business 
is considered in prospect. Prices are a trifle firmer and 
dealers generally regard conditions tending toward further 
advances with the arrival of fall trade. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hemlock market holds steady at 
former prices and there is a fair demand. The best 
movement is in boards and the heavy lines of timbers 
and there has been some improvement in the demand 
for dimension. Decrease of stocks is reported from some 
distributers, but generally they are well up with the de- 
mand. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock demand holds up well and 
in some quarters there is an increase in the volume of 
business. Prices are firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock men report a steady demand 
for hemlock stocks but little change from a week ago. 
The Pittsburgh list has remained stationary at about $2 
above the asking price. Dry stock is in excellent shape 
but they are not large. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Demand continues good and local wholesalers 
handling poplar speak of the orders obtained -with a 
pleased smile, which signifies that both volume and price 
are amply satisfactory. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesale merchants speak of poplar 
business this week with considerable satisfaction. Not 
only are prices being maintained successfully, but the 
increasing volume of orders secured from the retail yards 
and manufacturing consumers, together with the reports 
of broken stocks of dry lumber at the mills, is encour- 
aging a general effort to mark up prices. The propor- 
tion of straight car orders is particularly satisfactory. 
Common grades are receiving more attention than dur- 
ing July. High-grade poplar is firm and demand is bet- 
ter than seasonable. Nothing in firsts and seconds, inch, 
is offered at less than $60, and very nice stock of this 
grade and thickness brings $63. 

Baltimore, Md.—The prevailing opinion in the trade is 
that the lowest point in prices and in the demand has 
been touched and that the trend will be upward, with 
more interest being shown in the offerings. Apparently 
other cheaper lumber is being substituted for poplar, 
and a change for the better is evidently not to be looked 
for until after the war. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The poplar demand is about on a par 
with that in most other woods. Buyers are not willing 
to contract for any large amounts at this time. but prob- 
ably will place larger orders within the next few weeks, 
when general Lusiness is expected to improve. Whole- 
salers are making some additions to their stocks and re- 
port that the best grade stock is rather quiet, while low 
grades are moving in seasonable volume. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Poplar holds its market position well, 
and of late there has been an improvement in the de- 
mand for the better grades. The mill situation has given 
stimulus to the interior markets, especially, through de- 
crease of stocks due to a well sustained export move- 
ment. It is claimed that the inquiries are more numerous 
and orders on bookings more urgent. Domestic demand 
is strong on the part of vehicle manufacturers and the 
box factories. Prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Poplar trade is rather firm and all 
grades are moving uniformly. Retailers are buying in 
limited quantities to piece out stocks. Factories are be- 
coming better customers. Prices are: Firsts and sec- 
onds, four-inch, $55; 5 and 6-inch, $56; 8-inch, $58; No. 
1 common, $34; No. 2 common, $24, and No. 3 com- 
mon, $19. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for poplar shows considerable 
improvement. Wide stock is especially active. Very 
little stock goes on sticks at present. Prices remain un- 
changed. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—The fir market in this territory has changed 
but little during the last week, although a slight im- 
provement has been noticed. The railroads have been 
buying a trifle more freely and yard stock is beginning 
to feel the fall trade demand. Demand for spruce siding 
is increasing, partly due to the lack of red cedar siding 
at the mills. 





Seattle, Wash.—The market remains sluggish with a 
rather spotted demand, undoubtedly caused by crop re- 
ports, and prices have shown practically no change. Rail- 


road companies are coming into the market for larger 
amounts of stocks and it would take only a small in. 
crease in yard buying to stiffen prices at the mills. There 
is practically no change in the offshore vessel situation 
but coastwise lumber is moving more freely. 


Portland, Ore.—Fir prices are gradually stiffening and 
since it is difficult to get cars to make prompt shipments 
indications point to further advances. The ‘spruce, 
shingle and log markets are unchanged. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is little change in the fir mar- 
ket this week. Prices and volume of business continue 
about the same. Demand appears fairly active. Log 
values are unchanged. The level of waterborne business 
runs along unchanged. Although the dock strike is stil] 
on this handicap is gradually becoming more thoroughly 
overcome. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for fir is picking up steadily, 
Retailers, while they have been slow about ordering for 
fall requirements, realize that they must be getting their 
orders for Coast stuff in at once if they hope to have 
them for use this fall and so there has been a consider- 
able increase in the stocking up the last few weeks, 
Shipments on fir have been very slow because of the 
shortage of cars and there has been no improvement 
along that line so far; in fact, dealers are afraid it will 
grow steadily worse as the cars are in strong demand 
for grain. The output has been considerably lessened at 
all the fir mills and the result is that manufacturers are 
notifying their connections not to try to book any large 
volume of business ahead. Fir prices are firm and the 
tendency is toward somewhat stronger quotations as a 
result of the strength of southern yellow pine. Spruce 
continues very strong and there is a seasonable demand 
for spruce finish and siding and shop lumber. Red 
cedar siding is in rather light demand and prices are 
none too strong. The general basis of quotations is $20 
for clear, $19 for A and $12.50 for B. 


Boston, Mass.—Transactions in lumber from the Pa- 
cific coast are confined almost exclusively to special or- 
ders for very high-grade or unusually large-sized di- 
mensions brought here by rail. Much of the high-grade 
material is west Coast spruce which is light, straight- 
grained and strong, required in the manufacture of aero- 
planes, pianos etc. The wooden shipyards here are occa- 
sional customers for large timbers of Douglas fir. Until 
the ocean freight market moderates materially, it is not 
likely that wholesale merchants will be able to develop 
much trade in cargoes of fir via the Panama Canal. 





WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—The price of western yellow pine showed 
some improvement during the week, although the raise 
was not great, as this material has brought good prices 
all during the summer. The demand continues for shop 
and selects and is increasing for grades of common 
boards. Yard stock is beginning to move in increasing 
volume. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Shippers are having more and more 
trouble getting stock through from the west Coast be- 
cause of the lack of cars. The California shipments espe- 
cially are being very badly interfered with and conditions 
appear to be growing worse right along. The demand 
for California pine keeps up strong and the mills are 
getting more business than they can ship. Retailers no 
longer hesitate about getting in their California pine 
orders for fall requirements and many of them are trying 
hard to get prompt shipments so as to have stock to 
supply the current demand. Demand for Idaho items is 
not quite so strong perhaps as the call for California, 
although the Inland Empire mills are getting a good 
volume of business from here and the price situation is 
very strong as stocks are low. Both California and 
Idaho manufacturers report the market very firm on 
shop lumber as the supply in both districts is compara- 
tively light and the demand good. 





Boston, Mass.—While the strictly local demand has 
been interfered with: to some extent by the labor troubles 
at the woodworking factories, wholesale houses are book- 
ing a satisfactory number of orders from their territory 
as a whole. The volume of business is spoken of as un- 
usually encouraging for August, an off month when trade 
‘in this wood is likely to be on the quiet side. Quotations 
are firmly maintained at the slightly higher basis of 
values which is apparent in nearly all branches of the 
lumber market here. Sales of carefully graded stocks of 
western white pine were made this week at the follow- 
ing figures: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 10/4 to 12/4, $111; 
16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $94; 10/4 to 12/4, $106; 16/4, 
$111; fine common, 4/4, $70.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $73.50; 8/4, 
$75.50; 10/4 to 12/4, $88.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50; 5/4 
and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $67.50; barn boards, No. 2, d. & m.,, 
5-inch, $34; 6-inch, $35; 9-inch, $35; 10-inch, $37. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—The hot weather has held up consumption of 
redwood, but judging from the number and character 
of inquiries there will be a strong revival of trade in 
the next two weeks. Many of these inquiries come from 
country yards. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market continues to 
be firm, with the mills cutting ties as rapidly as possible 
on the prospect of tonnage being supplied on shipment 
to Europe. Prices are well maintained on coastwise shiP- 
ments and on clears going offshore. The export situa- 
tion on ties has greatly improved and there are some 
good inquiries. The eastern rail shipments are fair, but 
the big contracts for dry stuff for this season were placed 
some time ago and there is considerable competition be- 
tween the mills for the small business now offering. 
Redwood shingles have strengthened materially. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood is in fair demand for the 
time of year although the volume is not heavy by any 
means. Dealers say buyers are willing to pay the price 
as conditions are firm on the Coast and the demand ap- 
pears to be picking up somewhat in the interior. Some 
orders. for tank stock are being reported from the oil 
district and a further increase in that feature of the 
market is to be expected. Siding, especially 6-inch se- 
lects, is not plentiful at the mills and there is some 
trouble in getting orders filled. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales of pine during the week aggregated 
less than the previous week, the falling off being prin- 
cipally in good rough lumber and dressed stock. No. 1, 
4/4 edge, sold at $24.25 to $25.25; No. 2, $21.50 to $22.50; 
No. 3, $18 to $18.50; 4/4 edge box, $15 to $15.50; 4/4 edge 
culls and red heart, $13.25 to $14; cull red heart, $8 to 
$8.50. Six-inch box rough, $15.50 to $16. No. 1, 8-inch 
rough, $27.25 to $28; No. 3, $19 to $20; box, $16.50 to $17; 
culis and red-heart, $14 to $14.50. No. 1, 10-inch rough, 
$28.25 to $29; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; box, $18 to $18.50; 
culls and red heart, $15.50 to $16. No. 1, 12-inch rough, 
$31.50 to $32.50; No. 3, $23.25 to $24.50; box, $19 to $19.50; 
culls and red heart, $16.50 to $17. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25 
to $26; No. 2, $22.50 to $23.50; box, $16; No. 1, 6/4 edge, 
$28.50 to $29.25; box, $16; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $34; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $18.25 to $19.25; box bark strips, 
$9.50 to $10.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $24.50 to $26; 
No. 2, $23.50 to $24.50; No. 3, $19.25 to $20.50; No. 4, $14 
to $16. No. 1, 8/8-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, 
$14.50 to $15.50; No. 3, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 4, $9 to $9.25. 
No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17 to $17.75; No. 2, $15.75 to 
$16.50; No. 3, $14.25 to $15.25; No. 4, $9.50 to $10. No. 1, 
13/16-inch partition, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, $24.50 to 
$25.50; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50. Nos 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $18.50 to $19.50. Six-inch roofers, $15.25 to 
$16.25; 8-inch, $16.25 to $17.25; 10-inch, $17 to $18; 12-inch, 
$18 to $19. Factory flooring, $17.50 to $19.50; lath, $3 
to $3.15; North Carolina, pine sizes, $16.75 to $18; 4/4 log 
run gum, $14; 2 and 38-inch box heart, $22 to $23. 


New York.—In some instances the. market shows sub- 
stantial signs of improvement but notwithstanding the 
curtailment of operations low grades are irregular from 
a price point of view, and on one good-sized contract 
for Jersey delivery, quotations on box ran from $16 to 
$19.50. On the face of it this condition seems absurd, 
as it was but a few weeks ago when box lumber was 
decidedly scarce and those who are holding out for higher 
prices say the same condition is bound to prevail again 
within a few weeks and that conditions warrant no such 
cutting of prices as has prevailed in some of the short- 
leaf pine grades. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The shortleaf market is stronger than 
for some time and it is a difficult matter to get prompt 
delivery of stock. Dealers report that a scarcity of cars 
as well of stock prevails at the mills and they look for 
further car shortage this fall. The inquiry from retailers 
shows a satisfactory increase with the advance in prices 
and the month’s business will be on a better scale than 
some expected. 


Baltimore, Md.—The North Carolina pine situation was 
impaired last week by a strike in the local box factories. 
This is causing a material check upon the consumption 
of shortleaf pine and the box grade trade has been 
thrown into a state of confusion, with cargoes arriving 
here piled on the docks or kept aboard vessels and with 
trade currents very much unsettled. Box lumber has 
been the strongest feature of the market for some time, 
the demand having kept up remarkably well, so that the 
present troubles come at a very inopportune time. 


Boston, Mass.—The North Carolina pine men seeking 
orders in the New England market report unanimously 
that values are strengthening. Present indications are 
that prices will be back on a fairly profitable basis by 
early fall. Roofing boards appear to be most affected 
by the firmer tone of the market. Several wholesale firms 
quote $19.50 for the 6-inch size and a few say no more 
business will be accepted at less than $20. For 8-inch 
roofers $1 more is quoted. The trading in rough edge 
does not show much change either in respect to prices 
or the demand, the market remaining quiet at $29 to $30 
for 4/4. There is very little inquiry for North Carolina 
pine partition. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Each day sees a better feeling in the south- 
ern yellow pine market. Orders are coming in freely 
from the factory trade and from country yards. Ship- 
ments are slow, due to an increasing car shortage: in 
fact, the car shortage seems to be the only dismal spot 
on the horizon of an extremely good fall trade. Railroad 
material for repairs is still in good demand and dimen- 
sion of all kinds is especially strong. Instances of an 
increase in quotations on flooring, dimension and finish 
have been reported this week and further advances are 
looked for shortly. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Manufacturers report a continuance 
of the good volume of business that has characterized 
the southern yellow pine trade ever since the beginning 
of August. Retailers are buying freely and are willing 
to pay the price, the main obstacle now being to get 
cars to ship the orders that are booked. Several of the 
larger concerns report that they have done better busi- 
ness since the first of August than at any other time 
this season. The heavy demand has the effect of break- 
ing stocks at the mills badly and conditions in that re- 
Spect are getting worse. An unusually large number of 
special bills is reported, indicating that there is a good 
volume of big building in prospect for this fall in this 


er Prices are tending stronger throughout the 
Ist. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The condition of the yellow pine trade 
here is very unsatisfactory, owing to the continued car 
Shortage. Several of the biggest firms do little more than 

ar One of the leading firms reports that lately 
S been able to secure about 35 percent of the cars 

iat it needed. Aside from the car shortage, the mar- 
ket is said to be in an abnormal condition. The lack 
of cars lessens the supply, from which it*might be con- 
cluded that the prices for lumber would show a marked 
Increase. There has been some increase in prices, but 
not as much as might be expected. One of the marked 
features is a lack of uniformity in prices. Some kinds 
of stock have responded to the scarcity in supply, but 
Some other lines remain unresponsive. One of these lines 
1S dimension stuff. Another feature is the lack of uni- 
formity in quotations among the dealers. Prices on some 
lines vary all the way from 50 cents to $3 a thousand. 
Some dealers report a slight relaxation in the car short- 
age, which relaxation may be considered sporadic, how- 
ever. It was caused by the release of a number of cars 
held in reserve for the shipment of the watermelon crop, 
but which were not needed. 





New Orleans, La.—Continuance of brisk demand is re- 
ported generally, with emphasis laid upon dimension, 
timbers and some items of car material. Call from re- 
tail yards is said to be strengthening. Urban building 
activities are either expanding, or else consumption has 
diminished stocks to a point where they must be re- 
plenished and assortments filled. Inquiry is brisk and 
prices are notably steadier, though still more or less un- 
even, according to most reports. The car situation re- 
mains about as it was, with occasional complaints of in- 
sufficient supply, but no general shortage as yet. 


New York.—While a stronger market has developed 
the last few weeks and mill reports indicate a decided 
improvement, orders come along slowly and the irregu- 
larity of prices is doing more to better mill conditions 
than any increase in the demand. Those in position to 


know say that considerable large business is under way 
and with lower shipping rates it would seem that the 
next few weeks should see a lot of this business develop- 
ing. The quietness of the building trade accounts for 
inaction by the yards which prefer to buy on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The tone of the yellow pine market is 
much firmer than a few weeks ago and it is reported 
that the larger mills are in receipt of some good orders 
for timbers for big construction work. The curtailment 
has been of much benefit to the trade, in the opinion of 
wholesalers, who report that they are unable to get con- 
cessions just now from the mills. Retailers are begin- 
ning to make some good inquiries and within the next 
few weeks trade is expected to show quite an improve- 
ment. 








How to Make All Your Figure Work a Machine Job 


If it were a question of reducing production 
cost on a job in the mill or factory, you would 
instantly recognize the economy of a rapid 
machine capable of eliminating hand labor. 
That is just what the Comptometer does on all 
your figure work—makes it all machine work. 


Some of the Work You Can Do 
The’ 





You can’t add up your job estimates of ma- 
terial and labor costs until the extensions of 
dimension and price are carried out. With the 
Comptometer you can figure and add it all 
from start to finish on the machine, leaving no 
part of it to mental calculation. 


Quicker, Easier and Better With 
Adding and 


Controlled-Key Calculating Machine 
Bookkeeping. Extendi 4 addi 1 Cost Work. 
— and balancing Cash a ey ee eee Figuring Piece Costs. 
ooks. iguri d li b 
Adding Daily Sales Voucher Estimating. —— and totalling Jo 


and Charge Sheets. 
Adding Monthly Statements. 
Adding Distribution of Cash 
and Charge Sales direct from 
Charge Slips or from copied 
book records. 
Proving Daily Postings. 
Balancing Ledger Accounts. 
Taking Off Trial Balance. 
Figuring and Proving Freight 
Bills, etc. 
Proving extensions 
chase Invoices. 


price. 


Billing. 


on Pur- 
: Tallies. 


A few years ago the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co. of Chicago bought and installed a 
Comptometer in their office. Some months 
later, they ordered another, saying: 

“We will have to have another Comptometer 
to keep peace in the family ; the boys are scrap- 
ping over the use of this one all the time.” 


Automatic Control 
The Controlled-key allows no slighted keystroke 
to pass unnoticed, An incomplete keystroke auto- 
matically locks the machine so that it positively re- 
fuses to add another figure until the fault is cor- 
rected by completing the unfinished stroke. 


With the Controlled-key on guard, even a novice 
cannot operate the Comptometer imperfectly with- 


Let a Comptometer man show you how. You 


Figuring, totalling and checking 
all extensions of quantity and 


Original figuring of Board Feet. 

Price extensions and footings. 

Taking off Discounts. 

Checking Invoice Extensions 
and Additions. 

Figuring and totalling Lumber 


Figuring Prorate Percentage of 
Cost per Piece, Job or De- 
partment. 


Timekeeping. 
Figuring Time Cards. 


Extensions on Payroll per Day, 
Hour, Piece, Hundred, etc. 


Totalling Payroll. 
Figuring Averages and Rates 


per Hour, 

They now own three Comptometers, which 
are used on book work in the General Office, 
and on Billing, Estimates, Inventories, Tallies, 
Cost Work, etc., in other Departments. Wher- 
ever there is figure work to be done, the Comp- 
tometer is in demand. 


out being instantly aware of it. Naturally this. pro- 
motes efficiency, saves time wasted in hunting a mis- 
take that might otherwise get by. 


Couples Accuracy With Speed 


Comptometer Speed cuts the cost; Comptometer 
Accuracy prevents mistakes; and Comptometer Serv- 
ice carries these money-saving advantages to every 
form of figure work in your office. 


commit yourself to nothing in saying you'll see him. 


Write for ‘‘ Better Methods of Accounting.’’ 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1713 North Pautena st, Chicago 


Form R 4 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 














EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
lection Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 


quarters at the 


Radisson 
Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful 
Cafes 
$1.50 per day 


- = $2.00 per day 
{ With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 





\ With Running Water - - 





Room Rates - With Toilet - - - 





For Value, Service 
Home Comforts. 
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NEW—HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
es x ~~ 2 ee 


20 
100 “ i) “ 2.50 “ 4.00 “ it) 
100 +=“ - **3.00t05.00"° 4.50 “ “ 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AIl Absolutely Quiet. , 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—No further increase in the 
strengthening of demand was noted last week, but demand 
has séttled down into a more steady stride than has 
been experienced the greater part of the season and 
dealers generally regard the approaching fall trade with 
more optimism than formerly. Inquiries are more numer- 
ous and the slightly advanced quotations are being 
maintained. 


Boston, Mass.—There has been a little more activity 
this week in the southern pine market and the general 
tone of this department is decidedly stronger. There 
is a fair volume of yard orders and the wholesale quota- 
tions have stiffened a shade. The unusual activity in 
industrial construction calls for heavy mill construction 
and hence supplies an unusually brisk summer trade 
for the yellow pine men. Business in flooring is im- 
proving and the recall by several of the mills of their 
recent low price lists is aiding materially in strengthen- 
ing the local market. This week’s transactions were on 
the following basis: Quarter sawn A, $39 to $40; quarter 
sawn B, $36.50 to $37.50; quarter sawn C, $28 to $30; 
plain sawn B and better, $27 to $28.50. Partition also is 
firmer and current sales are on the basis of $28 to $29 
for B and better, 4%/3%-inch. No. 2 common boards are 
receiving more attention at the retail yards although 
6-inch now cost $20 and 8-inch, $21. . 


Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine situation remains 
about as it has been for some time, with a moderately 
good demand for some of the heavier timbers, but with 
no developments in the trade that might indicate an ex- 
ceptionally large movement in the near future. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—With further improvement in the 
statistical position of yellow pine there continues to be 
a broadening of the activity in the distributive end of 
the market. Local distributers report much better buy- 
ing by railroads and manufacturers of agricultural ma- 
chinery, as well by contracting builders, and there is a 
general movement in the direction of higher prices for 
nearly all items. This stiffening of quotations is espe- 
cially noticeable in the case of dimension, flooring and 
high-grade boards. Yard stocks are reported in good 
shape, although by no means as heavy as they were 
some months back. Retail demand is more active and 
there have been some most encouraging inquiries from 
the country trade in the last two or three weeks. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—More or less doubt seems to exist as 
to which way the market is going to jump in yellow 
pine within the next few weeks. There is a decided stiff- 
ening in tone to the business that is going and an up- 
ward movement in price has been felt, but offerings 
come at times for material so low as to create a doubt 
as to the stability of the upward move. Yards are buy- 
ing more freely, however, and with the car shortage and 
searcity of labor and flooded condition of much timber 
land, production does not promise to be very large for 
some time. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand has registered some gain 
for the week, and is said to be well distributed as to 
list and territory, with the bulk of the buying represented 
in mixed car orders. Recent price advances are main- 
tained. Inquiry is rated brisk. There are occasional 
complaints on the score of car supply, but nothing re- 
sembling general or serious shortage thus far. 





Chicago.—Quotations are generally the same today as 
a month ago, the volume of inquiries is increasing and 
business transacted is greater in volume, being largely 
for mixed cars. Tank stock of all kinds is at a pre- 
mium on the market and it is almost impossible to secure 
3-inch tank in any lengths. Inch and a half tank stock 
is also moving in a very satisfactory manner. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress shippers are making many 
complaints of inability to get cars for their business and 
such delays are causing an increasing amount of incon- 
venience in the cypress trade. Orders continue to im- 
prove in volume and the manufacturers are getting all 
the business they can ship. There has been a very firm 
tone for several weeks in the cypress market and the 
advances which some of the mills put into effect the 
first of the month are being well maintained, dealers say. 
Probably the most improvement is noted in the demand 
from the factories. The yards are doing some stocking 
up, but for the most part the yard demand for cypress 
is not very heavy. The yards generally have light stocks 
on hand, the salesmen report, and prospects are for a 
pretty good volume of buying when the fall buying sea- 
son really opens. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A fair demand is reported for yard 
and planing mill stock, and prices continue firm. <A 
scarcity is reported in seasoned thick stock. The mills 
appear to have little of two inches and better in thick- 





It is a compact Portable Saw Rig and a complete 
woodworker. 

It is a high low priced machine, designed to pro- 
mote efficiency and improve the service of retail 
lumber yards. 


your yard in a few minutes. 


And What It Does 


It helps you beat your competitors on Quality and Service. 
It helps you get more orders. 

It makes each order more profitable. 

It makes over low grade stock into high grade stock. 


It makes window frames and sash. 
It makes money, saves money and eliminates much hand work. 


Let us tell you more about this machine that is boosting 
trade for others and what it will do for you. Write today. 





Interesting Factson the“Eveready” 






It is the most used woodworker in the country because it is light in wolalits 
is built to last a lifetime; and being portable, can be moved to any part o! 


It works in your shed, out in the yard, or anywhere work is to be done. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., 


Let us 
send you 
descriptive 
circular 
and 
testimonial 
letters 
from users. 


seJazer ) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 








————, 


ness and it is believed they will have less as the seagoy 
advances, as these dimensions have to remain on the 
sticks a long time in drying. 


New York.—Trade is quiet and the warm w -ather 
seems to offer little inducement to an improved demang, 
Prices are fairly well maintained but big business i 
lacking and while the aggregate of small business through 
the yards shows up well there is plenty of room for jm. 
provement. Stocks among the smaller yards and cop. 
sumers are lower than usual for this period of the year, 
and while these consumers may decidedly improve with 
building, indicating a spurt in prices, buyers seem Willing 
to take this chance in holding off as long as possible, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in cypress is not quite as active 
this month as last, as many buyers are on their vaca. 
tions and are not planning to lay in stocks until the 
cooler weather arrives. A fair amount of ordering jn 
less than car lots is being done, but car business is scarce. 
Local yards are adding to their assortments and look for 
a better trade in the near future. Prices are holding 
steady. 





Boston, Mass.—Wholesale merchants say that the ag- 
gregate volume of their orders constitutes about the best 
August business in their experience. Quotations” are 
maintained very firmly and several large sellers haye 
within a few days revised their lists upward 50 cents to 
$1. Current quotations on ones and twos are: 4/4, $48 to 
$50.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $49 to $51.50; 8/4, $51.75 to $53.75; 
10/4 to 12/4, $64 to $66. No. 1 shop is selling as follows: 
4/4, $29.50 to $30.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $37 to $38.50; 8/4, $39.25 
to $41.25. 





Baltimore, Md.—The changes in the local situation are 
not of real moment, cypress holding its own fairly well, 
with no troublesome accumulations and the range of 
prices well sustained. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There are well maintained activity 
in the cypress market and a good volume of movement 
of both yard and factory stocks to suburban and country 
distributers. Shop grades are in good demand and on 
some of these an advance of as much as $1 is reported. 


Columbus, Ohio.—More strength is shown in the cy- 
press trade. Retailers’ stocks are low and orders to re- 
plenish stocks are being placed. Prices are stronger, 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Quotations on red cedar shingles have risen 
during the week, clears now bringing $3.09 and stars 
$2.62, Chicago basis. The quotations on white cedars 
remain the same as last week, $2.85 for extras and $2.40 
for standards, Chicago basis. Lath remain strong, with 
an especial demand for No. 2 cypress lath. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Supplies of west Coast shingles in 
transit cars are very light and that is tending to hold 
the market level here, in line with the Coast situation. 
There is little doing in the way of orders at this season, 
most of the demand being from city trade, which calls 
for special brands to a large extent. : 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingle prices have not 
changed during the last week, although there is an ap- 
parent weakness in both stars and clears and some cars 
have been picked up at prices below the going market. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The red cedar shingle market is 
steady. Clears continue at $1.90 and stars at $1.60 to 
$1.65 to the trade. Jobbers find demand is about the 
same as last week. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles is 
somewhat better than it was a week ago, and there is 
more strength in the market for stars, although the quot- 
ing price continues to be $1.60, Coast basis, for the or- 
dinary brands of stars. Dealers are not able to get 
many shipments through because of lack of cars and 
the result is that there is much anxiety over stock for 
the fall trade. Clears, if anything, are a shade weaker 
with some quoting as low as $1.85, Coast basis, although 
the general asking price still is $1.90. Retailers are not 
doing much stocking up on shingles yet, but are confining 
their orders closely to what they need for immediate 
use. A general rain undoubtedly would be of great aid 
‘to the demand in this immediate section where many 
dealers still await developments before placing their or- 
ders. The supply of western lath is somewhat. better 
and there also is a little less complaint of scarcity of 
lath at the cypress mills, but the prices remain very 
strong and the demand is good. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand for cypress lath is unsea- 
sonably heavy and is growing, while mill stocks are con- 
siderably below normal. Call for cypress lath continues 
active, and they are shipped in mixed cars only by most 
mills, due to low supply. Prices are firm all round. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for red cedar shingles is on 
a fair scale and reports from the mills say that the 
market is looking better, with a firmer tone in eurekas 


and stars. Orders are said to be coming much faster 
on the Coast. The lake receipts are now on a good-sized 
scale. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade is reported rather spas- 
modie. Demand has varied from strong to:weak and 
vice versa during the last week, but on the whole it has 
shown nermal proportions. Yard supplies have been in 
better demand than transit stock, there being an increas- 
ing disposition by the retail trade to buy where shingles 
are obtainable most promptly. A fair demand for lath 
is reported. Prices are not so strong as they were, but 
they are in advance of those quoted last year. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for shingles is fully satisfac- 
tory and quotations are fairly firm. The quotations on 
the best grades of white cedar shingles are about 5 
cents stronger than they were the first of the month. In 
red cedars business is steady and prices are the same. 
No white cedar extras that are fully up to grade are 
offered this week at less than $3.50 and $3.55 is a more 
usual price. Clears are bringing $3.20 to $3.30. Red 
cedars are offered at various prices, ranging up to $3.85 
and even $4 for the very best. The inquiry for lath, 
while not really active, is fairly good for August and 
juotations are steady, with $3.60 generally the lowest 
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€ Season figure at which, bids on 14%-inch can be accepted. The 
1 On the pulk of current orders for 15-inch spruce lath are placed 


at $4.05 to $4.10. Furring is quiet. Nice, dry- 2-inch 
prings $21. Clapboards move in small lots and the volume 




















Weather of business is not heavy, but the supply is light and 
demand, quotations remain firm. Spruce extras bring $54 and 
‘iness ig clears $52. 
through 
| for im. Cincinnati, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles continue to be 
nd con. quoted around $3.20, with the supply a little above the 
he year, demand, although it is reported that during the last week 
Ve With or two there has been a littie better demand, due, it is 
A willing said, to the temporary shortage at mills on cypress and 
sible, pine. The distribution of lath is heavy and prices are 
firm and there are claims of actual shortage of stocks 
S active in many places. 
ir vaca. 
ntil the Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle market is fairly strong. 
ering in Retailers are better customers, since their stocks are 
3 Scarce, low. Prices are strong. The lath trade rules firm and 
look for prices are steady. 
holding 
SHOOKS 
the ag. a ae 
the best Boston, Mass.—The New England market for boxing 
ons” are and crating lumber is active and quotations are well 
rs have maintained. Consumption has kept apace with produc- 
cents to tion of the box board and shook mills. Industries ship- 
+ $48 to ping across the ocean to England, France and Russia are 
$53.75: buying lumber for packing purposes in quantities that 
follows: actually are enormous. Ordinarily good quality pine 
1, $39.95 shook, 13/16-inch, cost $28 in carload lots delivered at 
Boston. Really dry, good quality pine box boards, round 
edge, inch, are not to be found at less than $21, Boston 
‘ion are rate. Spruce and fir box boards, mixed, round edge, inch, 
ly well, are not to be had at less than $19, Boston rate, and 
inge of $19.50 to’ $20 is a more frequently quoted price. 
activity TIES 
vement 
country Chicago.—Reports from manufacturers who sell both 
and on hardwood and softwood ties show a very strong market. 
orted, This condition applies particularly to southern hardwood 
ties and sales are limited by the very small quantity in 
he cy- the hands of the sellers. 
| to re- 
ati: COOPERAGE 





Chicago.—Cooperage buyers are gradually learning that 
nothing can be gained by waiting and are earnestly 
looking around for future supplies. Continued unsettled 


e risen weather in the South is preventing the manufacturers of 
| stars staves and heading from getting sufficient logs from the 
= forest; also in getting the staves dry enough for ship- 
: $2.40 ping condition which they are able to saw. Heading 
3, with mills are able to secure only moderate supplies of square 


heading and are not getting sufficient to keep thein ma- 
chinery running steadily. Higher prices are likely to 











end result. Oil barrels and lard tierces are firm and eastern 
tation inquiries are being received for them for later deliveries. 
% pS This is also the condition of the gum syrup barrel trade. 
§ calls Whisky staves are scarce and Bourbons impossible to 
find. A good demand exists for cut-offs ta take care of 
the kraut and’ pickle trade. Coopers’ flag has been 
‘ t nearly all-consumed and prices are firm and higher for 
ak no the small stock left. Slack staves and heading are slow 
= ap- sellers; disappointment in the apple crop besides a large 
es stock of fruit staves and heading carried over prevents 
CU. any rise in price. Flour stock started encouragingly, but 
‘ota the rise in wheat has dropped most of the trade back 
60 to into the bag trade. Ash butter staves and heading have 
it the been slow to come forward on account of car shortage 
in the South and ash 5% racked hoops are scarce and 
higher. Hickory flour hoops have been pretty well sold 
les is or contracted for and the demand is better than in the 
ere is past, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market con- 
quot- ditions. 
1e or- couthers Clin MOur PtAVeS:. o'scccciceccscecs 9.00 
o get No. 2, 28%-ineh elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 65.25 
; oan No. 1 17%- a kiln dried, basswood head- 
a ANE, DEF St... see eee eeeeeeerscececececes 07 to .07% 
‘k for No. 1, 17% oa “inch gum heading, per ‘set, 
eaker nominal “sssccedersca.% . oe ‘ 06% to 07 
hough White oak lard tierces. 1.40 to 1.60 
t Circled white oak, oil heading, oe” set. -28% 
€ no Red oak tierces............ cece -- 185 to 14 
fining No. 1, 28%-inch gum BtRWER) oslo tecs hee 8.00 to 9.00 
diate Ciroled Tie Mees 6 bans vps cpscnsages snes ~27 to .28% 
t aid lence HOGME ous wiac sc ce + cas Heine eh ata 05: ...-No demand 
A Hickory box StrapsS......ss.seeeeeeees eee. 11.50 to 12.50 
many M. R., 30-inch gum staves............++++: 7.50 to 8.00 
ir or- Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
yetter Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%4-foot, per M.... §.25 
ty of Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 — per M....:. 10.00 to 10.50 
. oe Half barrel staves, elm, per M............. - 450 to 4.75 
very Half barrel basswood Re tf per set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 6.00 
Mead Jithe tec s tes von cs cnasuncetetets “oe 55 to -60 
s Head lining, car lots, per M, 12- inch....... .30 35 
sea- Ten-round hoop barrels....... wets alae eaicrae -46 
con- Eight patent hoop barrels. ........eseeeeees -46 
inues Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M...... cnaien 45 
most Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop ae 3 45 
Half barrels, 6-hoop...........+. aa ee to 88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......--- to 13.50 
5 on Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M...... See eisicie 5.50 
th Whisky staves .......ceeeee a eee alee sie: o-SOEe to 60.00 
€ Red oak, ofl staves, per M....... OF ote ate oid . 83.00 to 34.00 
ekas White oak, ofl staves, per M...+.sssceceeee to 40.00 
aster Pork DAdwelp faeoE cock ora el Oke eeelnent 95 
sized Pork barrels, ash...... Lina eemeeeaee Scene 85 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Little is done in flour barrels, owing 
= to the extreme rise in flour prices, which causes the 
= bu'k of the buying to be done in soft packages. The 
fe fruit barrel business is below normal and the apple crop 
a is -f small proportions. The hot, dry weather has caused 





aa m-ny apples to drop from the trees. Stock prices show 
168 litt; change, though some lengths of hoops show more 
sdecs fitness 
lath ° 
but 
UNITED KINGDOM 
fac- ondon, England.—Churchill & Sim’s August market 
- on rcoort, reporting the lumber market in Great Britain, 
it 5 Shows an extremely high range of prices, with the nota- 
In tic n “Under existing conditions most of the prices are 
me. nosinal”’ The embargo practically prevents the impor- 
are on of any wood and consequently helps to keep the 


ta 

vt ces high. The Government allows the importation 
©: Gnly three American woods; namely, ash, hickory and 
reiwood. For ash the price and demand remain good, 
b ea prices are easier on hickory, because of the substi- 
tution of other woods. There is practically no redwood 
Ct hand and if it were possible to obtain any prices 
Weald be very good. 
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N. C. Pine 


An alert shipping organization, and a large and well assorted 
stock of yard material embracing all items from dimension to 
finish, enables us to ship orders without delay. 


We want you to remember this the next time 
you are in need of stock ‘to fill rush orders. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, 


Washington, D. C. 


PERFECTLY MILLED AND CORRECTLY GRADED STOCK. TELECODE USED. 





Knox Tractors 


PPPPPP DDD 


Replaced Twenty-Four Head of Horses 


The Heidritter Lumber Company of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has a 1% mile haul from the 
waterfront docks to the mill. 

A few weeks ago a bridge near the docks 
was declared unsafe, making it necessary for 
the Heidritter loads to take a 3 mile detour. 
Had they been dependent upon teams, their 
hauling costs would have been quadrupled. 


As it is, however, their three Knox trac- 


tors with loads of from 5 to 25 tons take 
the long haul with a rush—3 trips a day 
with time to spare for delivering material 
to: builders. 


The first Knox tractor purchased by the 
Heidritter Lumber Company reduced their 
costs so decidedly that two additional Knox 
tractors have since been ordered, the three 
having replaced 24 head of horses. 


Write for our big new bulletin ‘“‘Hauling Costs Reduced” 
which tells the whole story of the Knox tractor. 


KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

nase words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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You Can Get It 


By advertising in the “Wanted and For Sale” department 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Good results in quick time, 
at small cost. If you want a situation or an employee, 
lumber, shingle, timber or timberlands, new or second hand 
machinery, railway equipment of all kinds, or anything you 
may need— 

An advertisement in the “‘Wanted and For Sale” depart- 
ment would bring you in touch with the very people who 
would be interested. 

As a salesman, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes every- 
where. Each week the eyes of the lumber world read these 
classified advertisements, and it makes no difference what 
you have for sale, you can find no better medium for reach- 
ing the lumber world and its associated industries than the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The “Wanted and For Sale” depart- 
ment attracts the attention of our readers each week because 
of the large number and constantly changing variety of ad- 
vertisements published. It is of exceptional merit in bring- 
ing buyers and sellers together. 


Advertise in the Classified Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE-SAW MILL 
Capacity 25 M ft. per day. Located in Alberta on two trunk 
line Railroads with good Spruce timber available and good 
market for lumber. Would like to sell an interest to prac- 
tical sawmill man who would operate it. A good money 
making proposition. About seven thousand dollars required, 
Address G. M. POOLE, Box 1355, Edmonton, Alberta. 


FOR SALE—VERY DESIRABLE HOME 
In Berwyn, Ills., 23 minutes service on C. B. & Also 
electric lines; large lot, fruit, garden; chicken yard; fine old 
shade trees, Will sacrifice equity; must sell. Location 3421 
Maple Ave. Key at 3424. 
Address 2806 WASH. BLVD., Indianapolis, Ind. 








$1.50-1000 BOND LETTERHEADS 
5,000, $6. Bills, Statements, Cards, or Envelopes. 
and better grades mailed on request. 
ligently handled. 


Samples 
Parcel post orders intel- 

A. W. BEVERIDGE & CO., 
Printers, 10i Mercer St., Baltimore, Md. 
Add 30% to above prices due to war. 





WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 

In the Commissary? 

errors and disputes. 
full particulars. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Because they save time and eliminate 
Send for samples, catalog, prices and 





WANT—FOREMAN FOR CABINET DEPARTMENT 

In factory doing’ high class work of interior finish. Give 

reference, state wages wanted and when could report for duty. 
LYNCHBURG LUMBER MFG. CO., Lynchburg, Va. 


WANTED-—SERVICES OF WOOD BUYER 





To assist in contracting for about $10,000.00 worth of sawed 
or turned Hickory in Kentucky or Tennessee, to be taken in 
12 months, 

Address > “SS. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT THOROUGHLY COMPETENT OPERATIVE 
Superintendent for pine board band mill with daily capacity 
of 100,000 feet. Location in healthy town, with good church 
and school facilities. References required. 

Address “S. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 

A small advertisement in the employment columns will make 
your wants known and help you get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people you 
want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DEPART- 
MENT. 

QUICK RETURNS. 








GERMAN YARD MANAGER & SECOND MAN 

Are desired for private yard. Must be good bookkeeper. 

Interest in business allowed if desired by right man. 
Address VOIGT, R. R. 3, St. Cloud, Minn. 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT YARD AND MILL MAN. 
State experience and salary expected. Must have refer- 
ences, STOW LUMBER & COAL CO., 
North East, Pa. 


WANTED- FOREMAN FOR 
Window frame department in factory doing special detail 
work. Give reference, state wages wanted and when could 
report for duty. 
LYNCHBURG LUMBER MFG. CO., INC., Lynchburg, Va. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
For North Carolina Pine Mill. Must be capable of handling 
lumber from saw mill to car. Must understand labor and 
how to handle to best advantage to keep down expenses. No 
loafer need apply. Address 

“PLANING MILL,” 


WANTED—GOOD PLANING MILL MAN 
Who can handle band resaw, also matcher and moulding 
machine. BRAUN BROS. & CO., Athens, Wis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 

Sash and Door Estimator on Country Lists. 
salary wanted. References required. 

Address “Pp, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For yard in thriving community; splendid opportunity ; pre- 
fer a manager who will make a small investment. Address 
A. L. P., 308 Columbia Building, Spokane, Wash. 


A MAN WANTED TO ASSIST 
In the management of a yellow pine milling in transit busi- 
ness. Also wholesaling, at Little Rock, Ark. Address 
“TRANSIT,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR ON SASH 
Doors, Millwork, etc. None but practical experienced Esti- 
mator need apply : 

NOELKE-LYON MANUFACTURING CO., Burlington, Iowa. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 

If you will advertise, others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very beneficia? 
to you. There is no better time than the present to adver- 
tise. Send in your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED-IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced General Manager and Superintendent for Oak 
Flooring and Sawmill Plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able to become interested financially. 

Address “F, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 
So do many thousand others. Each week the eyes of the 
lumber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise? 
Write to the Wanted and For Sale Department and we will 
be pleased to answer your letter. It costs only a penny or 
two. Write at once. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 

72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber, 1x8— to 12x20—40. Weight 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty- 
five cents a copy. 











eare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








State age and 























AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANTED-SALESMEN. 

Wanted by a Large Jobber interested in Wis., Minn., Idaho 
and Oregon White Pine Mills high class White Pine Sales- 
men with established trade in Milwaukee, Fort Wayne, South 
Bend and Northern Indiana, Peoria and Central Lllinois. 
Must have acquaintance and confidence of Retail yard trade, 
Planing Milis, and Manufacturing Consumers, Liberal Com- 
missions. 


Address “S$, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. WOULD LIKE TO ARRANGE 
With responsible traveling salesman covering Northern IIli- 
nois and Southern Illinois to sell Pacific Coast Lumber and 
Shingles as a side line, on a commission basis. Address 
“WEST COAST,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—BY LARGE SOUTHERN PINE 
Manufacturer, two first-class salesmen to cover southern 
Illinois, western Kentucky, eastern Ohio and Pittsburgh 
territory. None but first-class men who have been success- 
ful and who can furnish best of references need apply. 


Address “P, 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM . 
Commission Men in Northern and Eastern states, desiring a 
Yellow Pine connection for the sale of lumber and cross 
ties. Give full information regarding volume and character 
of trade and commission expected. 

Address “S. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—LUMBER SALESMAN 
To travel in Eastern Wisconsin and nearby territory. North- 
ern and Western woods. 
Address 








P. O. Box 594, Oshkosh, Wis. 
WANTED-SALESMEN 


To sell southern hardwoods and cypress on commission. ' We 
carry accounts and pay commissions promptly. 
LUCAS BE. MOORE STAVE COMPANY, New Orleans, La. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS YOUNG MAN 
To sell specialty to lumber dealers. Must be experienced 
traveling salesman, References must accompany application. 
Fine opportunity for first class salesman. 
Address “R. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMEN 
Live wire to sell Oregon White Pine Lumber in Colorado. 
Wyoming and Nebraska. State age, experience, names of 
previous employers and salary wanted. Give references. 
Address BUSWELL LUMBER COMPANY, Spokane, Wash. 
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WHOLESALE LUMBER COMPANY 
Dealing exclusively in Pacifie Coast Lumber and Shingles 
wants to arrange with traveling salesman to handle West 
Coast products on a commission basis. Address 

; “WASHINGTON,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





HELP WANTED. 

Trustworthy and Energetic Millwork Estimator and Sales. 
man to sell Chicago builders and contractors. Must be ae. 
curate and willing to work for results. Reply, stating age 
and experience with minimum salary. to start. 

ddress “M,. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us, 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W, 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac- 
ings. Commission salesmen wanted. Oxclusive territory 
assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 


LL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 


MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum 
rg Journal on Earth” and get quick results all the time— 
sa 


GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman, 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
hicago. 
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WANTED-—CABINET MAKERS AND 
Machine men. Will pay good wages for high-class workmen, 
Steady employment. 


Address “S. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING. 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 
ae or employment write us. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN AGE 33 
Would invest with services in wholesale or retail lumber busi- 
ness. Prefer party who desires man to handle the business, 
Twelve years’ experience in all branches. 

Address “S. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
With established trade in Illinois and Wisconsin wishes situ- 
ation owing to the fact that the company now employed 
with have cut out their timber. A good salesman and a 
hustler. C. W. CROTY, Tomah, Wis. 


ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER 
With executive ability, sales knowledge, cost accounting and 
credits, desires position with large concern. 14 years’ ex- 
perience, mill and wholesale. Will consider any locality with 
eae firm. 
ress 








“R. 120,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





‘PRACTICAL MILL MAN DESIRES POSITION 
To detail and bill high grade fixtures, interior finish or any 
special cabinet work into the factory. Capable to handle men. 

Address “S. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS 


General office man or assistant estimator in Planing Mill 
or Sash and Door Office. 
Address “S. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
Who knows western Illinois trade. 8 yrs.’ exp., former 3 
yrs. in Retail Lumber. Wants permanent connection. Can 
arrange agreeable change. Replies treated confidential. 
Address “S. 118.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXCLUSIVE CHICAGO AGENCY 


For some good reliable shipper to sell lumber on a commission 
basis. I am acquainted with the trade. 
Address “R. 100,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT-—SASH & DOOR 
First class mill Supt. of 15 years’ experience central states 
is open for engagement. Prefer south or southwest. Can 
give first class references as to character and ability. 
Address “S. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WRITE US 

When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails etc. If you don’t want anything, you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMprican LUMBER- 
MAN. Published every Saturday—goes everywhere. Write 
us. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HAVE YOU ANY HORSES OR MULES 
To sell? A small adyertisement in this department will find 
you buyers. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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